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EBITORIAL    NOTE. 


The  present  edition  of  the  "  Statement  of 
Keasona "  contains  some  additions  and  cor- 
rections made  by  the  author  in  an  interleaved 
copy  of  the  work ;  and  a  few  sentences  have 
been  omitted.  The  principal  additions  v/iH 
he  foimd  on  pp.  97,  98,  103,  104,  and  238, 
239,  of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  pp. 
54,  59,  and  172  of  the  edition  of  1833. 

The  translation  of  passages  quoted  from 
the  Gospels  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  con- 
formed to  that  contained  in  the  author's 
"  Ti-anslation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes," 
recently  pnblished.  The  changes  thus  made, 
howe\'er,  sehlom  affect  the  sense. 

The  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Norton,  by 
the  Eev,  Dr.  Newell,  was  first  published  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  November,  1853. 


JT  EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a 
few  notes  and  references  in  different  parts  of 
the  volume.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
one  note  of  considerable  length  which  con- 
cludes the  Appendix,  are  carefully  distin- 
guished by  being  enclosed  in  brackets.  What- 
ever is  so  enclosed  is  editorial,  except  where 
brackets  occur  in  the  course  of  quotations 
made  by  the  author. 

An  Index  to  passages  of  Scripture  quoted 
or  referred  to,  and  a  General  Index,  have  also 
been  added  to  the  work. 

E.  A. 

CAMuniDGE,  April,  1S56. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE 
MR.     NORTON, 

EEV.  WILLIAM  NEWELL,  D.D., 


The  name  of  Andrews   Norton  has  long  been 
widely  known  as  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  theo- 
logiana  and  most  accomplished  critics  of  our  time; 
standing,  in  his  department  of  service,  at  the  head 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  this  country.     His 
memory  will  be  ever  admiringly  cherished  by  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  hia  religious  views, 
and  who  knew  him  in  the  fulness  of  hia  tine  powers, 
as  it  will  be  honored  by  all  who  are  ready  to  do 
I  homage  to  a  true  man,  wherever  he  may  be  found; 
I  by  all  who  in  a  generous  spirit  can  reverence  sin- 
Icere  piety  and  virtue,  rich  genius   and   learning, 
patient   industry  and   independent   thought,   con- 
secrated to  the  highest  aims,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  Christian  camp  their  light  may  shine. 

When  such  a  man  passes  away,  we  cannot  but 
pause  at  his  tomb,  and  hearken  to  the  voices  that 
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come  up  to  us  from  the  receding  past,  louder  and 
louder,  as  we  listen,  speaking  of  his  labors  and 
virtues.  Both  for  the  instruction  of  the  living,  and 
in  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  dead,  we  must 
glance,  if  wc  can  do  no  more,  over  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  moved  and  the  work  which 
he  haa  done.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief,  though 
necessarily  an  imperfect,  sketch  of  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  services  of  this  faithful  and  gifted  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  of  God,  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion, we  trust,  of  his  high  merits,  but  in  that  spicit 
of  simple  truth  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  whole 
man. 

Mr.  Norton  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev. 
John  Norton  of  that  town,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  John  Norton,  minister  of  Ipswich, 
and  aftenvards  of  Boston.  His  father,  Samuel 
Norton,  was  a  well-known  and  much  respected 
citizen  of  Hingham,  often  employed  in  its  public 
trusts,  whose  agreeable  conversation  and  manners 
are  spoken  of  by  those  who  remember  him.  He 
was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  but,  as  he 
grew  older,  the  views  which  it  presents  of  the 
character  and  government  of  God  were  so  revolt- 
ing to  him,  that  for  a  time  he  was  almost  driven 
into  utter  unbelief,  until,  under  the  light  of  truer 
and  brighter  views,  he  found  faith  and  peace.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  devoutness  of  mind,  deligfit- 
ing  to  see  and  to  speak  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
and  love  in  all  his  works.     He  died   in   1833,  at 
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the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  married 
Miss  Jane  Andrews,  of  Hinghatn,  a  sister  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrews,  for  so  many  years  the  minister  of 
Newburyport.  Another  of  her  brothers  died  from 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  died 
in  1840. 

Andrews  Norton,  the  youngest  child  of  his 
parents,  was  born  December  31,  178G.  From 
childhood  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  books 
and  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  Having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  course  at  the  Derby  Acad- 
emy, in  Hiugham,  in  1801  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  distin- 
guiahcd  throughout  his  academical  career  for  his 
high  scholaTBhip  and  correct  deportment,  Hq 
graduated  in  1804,  the  youngest  of  his  class,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  natural  seriousness  and 
religious  tone  of  his  mind  determined  him  at  once 
in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  and  led  him,  on 
leaving  college,  to  commence  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry.  He  became  a  Resident  Graduate  at 
Cambridge,  but  not  being  in  haste  to  preach,  he 
quietly  pursued  a  course  of  literary  and  theological 
study,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  mental 
calture  and  large  erudition  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.  In  this  scholastic,  but  not  idle 
nor  fruitless  retirement,  he  continued  for  a  few 
years,  residing  partly  at  Cambridge,  partly  at  his 
father's  house  in  Hingham,  until,  in  October,  1809, 
after  preaching  for  a  few  weeks  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
be  accepted  the  office  of  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College. 
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Here  he  remained  a  year,  and  some  of  the  friend- 
ships which  he  then  formed  lasted  through  life. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which  hence- 
forward became  his  fixed  and  chosen  residence.    In 

1811,  he  was  elected  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in 
Harvard  College,  but  resigned  his  office  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Norton  had  now  reached 
that  point  in  his  career  at  which  the  rich  fruits 
of  genius  and  scholarship,  that  had  been  so  long 
ripening  in  the  shade,  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  public  eye,  and  to  receive  their  due  apprecia- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  his  entrance  on 
his  theological  studies  was  nearly  coincident  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  between  the 
orthodox  and  liberal  parties  in  theology,  occasioned 
by  the  election,  in  1805,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  then 
minister  of  Hingham,  to  the  Hollis  Professorship. 
Without  going  into  the  history  of  that  controver- 
sy, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  amidst  the 
strong  and  constantly  increasing  excitement  which 
it  produced,  that  Mr.  Norton's  early  manhood  was 
passed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  times  and  the 
character  of  his  associates  contributed,  no  doubt, 
to  strengthen  the  decided  bent  of  his  mind  towards 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  questions  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  of  the  day.  In 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Buckminstcr,  Thacher, 
Channing,  Eliot,  Frisbie,  Farrar,  Kirkland,  and 
others  of  kindred  opinions  and  spirit,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  liberal  school  must 
have  received   added   impulse   and   strength.     In 

1812,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  "  The  Gen- 


erat  Repository  and  Review,"  a  work  "in  which," 
to  use  hia  own  worda,  "the  tone  of  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  was  more 
explicit,  decided,  and  fundamental  than  had  been 
common  among  us."  Its  straightforward  boldness 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  which  then  seemed 
new  and  heretical,  while  it  was  admired  and  ap- 
proved by  some,  startled  others,  even  of  the  liberal 
party,  who  thought  that  the  time  for  it  was  not 
yet  ripe.  It  was  conducted  with  signal  ability, 
but  after  the  second  year  was  discontinued  for 
want  of  support.  It  was  too  bold,  and  probably 
somewhat  too  learned,  to  win  general  favor.  But 
it  did  ita  work  and  left  its  mark.  In  1813  he 
waa  appointed  Librarian  of  the  College.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  his 
accnatomed  fidelity  and  judgment,  and  under  his 
direction  much  was  done  during  his  eight  years' 
service  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
library,  then  in  many  points,  as  in  some  now, 
lamentably  deficient.  He  relinquished  the  charge 
of  it  in  1821 ;  but  he  always  retaiued  a  warm  in- 
terest in  ita  welfare,  and  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  it  through  life.  In  1813,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  became  Librarian,  he  was  also 
chosen  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation, under  the  bequest  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter.  The  revered  names  of  Buckniinster  and 
Channing  stand  associated  with  his,  as  his  prede- 
cessors elect  in  this  olEce,  Eminent  as  they  were, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  their  successor  did 
not  fall  below  even  their  mark  ;  that  in  a  peculiar 
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fitness  for  the  place,  he  was  in  some  respects  before 
them ;  and  that  he  carried  out  what  they  had  only 
begun,  or  hoped  to  begin.  Mr.  Norton  preached 
occasionally  in  the  pulpits  of  Boston  and  the 
neighborhood,  and,  though  he  lacked  the  popular 
gifts  of  a  public  speaker,  his  services  were  held  in 
acceptance  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  true  merits.  At  one  time  during  the 
vacancy  at  the  New  South,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Thacher,  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Society,  as  we  have  been  informed,  would  have 
been  glad  to  invite  Mr.  Norton  to  become  their 
pastor.  His  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  subjects 
of  Biblical  Criticism  were  greatly  admired ;  and 
there  were  persons  who  went  out  from  Boston  to 
hear  them,  whenever  they  were  delivered. 

In  1819,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dexter  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Literature,  Mr.  Norton  was 
chosen  by  the  Corporation  to  fill  that  office.  He 
was  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  August,  1819; 
and  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  republished  by  him  in  his  recent  volume 
of  "  Tracts  on  Christianity,"  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  theology.  He  held  his 
office  till  his  resignation  in  1830  ;  "  bringing  to  it," 

—  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
Divinity  School,  still  living  and  honored  among  us,' 

—  "his  large  and  ever-increasing  stores  of  knowl- 
edge; imparting  it  in  the  clearest  manner;  never 
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dogmatizing,  in  an  ill  sense  of  the  word ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fortifying  his  doctrines,  Bolemnly 
and  deliberately  established  in  his  own  mind, 
with  all  the  arguments  and  proofs  that  his  critical 
studies  and  logical  power  could  furnish."  In  1321, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Eliot,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Eliot,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  highly  re- 
spected merchant  of  Boston,  and  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  the  College,  whose  son,  Charles 
Eliot,'  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  early  cut 
off,  had  been  Mr.  Norton's  intimate  coadjutor 
and  friend.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this 
union  he  found  all  the  happiness  which  earth  has 
to  give,  and  ail  that  the  truest  sympathy  and  love 
can  bestow.  In  1822,  he  was  bereaved  of  another 
of  the  dear  friends  whose  society  had  been  among 
the  choicest  blessings  of  his  life,  —  the  highly  gift- 
ed and  pure-minded  Friable.  He  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  University  at  his  interment,  and 
the  following  year  published  a  collection  of  his 
literary  remains,  with  a  short  memoir.  In  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  1824-25,  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  wants  of  the  College,  and 
the  relation  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Im- 
mediate Government,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
both  with  voice  and  pen.  In  1824,  he  published 
hie  "  Remarks  on  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  "  proposing  certain  changes  in 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  CoUege.  In 
February,  1825,  he  appeared  before  the  Board  of 

*  The  Hisccllamvxu  Writings  ol 
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Overseers  in  behalf  of  the  memorial  of  the  Resi- 
dent Inatructora,  relative  to  "the  mode  in  which, 
according  to  the  charter  of  the  institution,  tlie 
Corporation  of  the  same  ought  of  right  to  be 
constituted."  Edward  Everett,  then  Professor  of 
Greelt  Literature  in  the  University,  spoke  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Norton  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  support  of  the  memorial.  Mr.  Norton's 
speech  was  afterwards  published.  His  admiration 
of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  induced  him,  in 
1826,  to  undertalce  the  collection  and  republication 
of  her  works  in  this  country,  in  a  style  suited  to 
his  estimation  of  their  merits;  and  in  an  article  in 
the  Examiner  during  that  year,  followed  by  other 
articles  on  the  same  subject  at  different  times,  he 
labored  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  hia  own 
sense  of  their  richness  and  beauty.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  partly 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tour,  he  went  to  England. 
He  enjoyed  so  much  during  this  visit,  and  formed 
so  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  especially  with 
those  whom  he  had  long  admired  in  their  writings 
(Mrs.  Hemans  among  others),  that,  in  a  career  so 
quiet  and  uneventful  as  his  for  the  most  part  was, 
it  took  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  recol- 
lections of  his  life.  After  the  resignation  of  his 
Professorship,  in  1830,  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  and  theological  pursuits.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  friend  {Rev,  William 
Ware,  we  believe),  urging  the  republication  of  hia 
article  on  "  Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,"  he 
undertook  to  revise  and  enlarge  it;   and  the  re- 
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salt  of  hia  labors  —  a  new  woTk  in  fact,  the  most 
able,  tborougU,  and  learned  refutation  of  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrine  that  has  yet  appeared  —  was 
given  to  the  press  in  1833,  under  the  litle  of 
"  A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the 
Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concerning  the  Nature 
of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ."  In  1833-34, 
he  edited,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Charles 
Folsom,  Esq.,  "  The  Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature,"  a  quarterly  publication,  the 
plan  and  object  of  which  are  to  some  extent  in- 
dicated by  the  title.  It  contained  also  remarks 
and  criticisms  by  the  editors,  and  some  longer 
articles  by  Mr.  Norton.  In  1837,  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  on  the  "  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,"  In  1839,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  he  delivered 
the  annual  discourse  before  them,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, "  On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."  Those 
who  remember  him  as  he  appeared  on  that  occa- 
sion, speaking  to  many  of  them  for  the  last  time, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  impressions  of  that  day, 
deepened  by  the  evident  feebleness  of  his  health, 
by  his  slow,  impressive  utterance,  and  the  "sweetly 
solemn  "  tones  of  that  well-known  voice,  speaking 
out  with  slightly  tremulous  earnestness  the  deep 
convictions  of  a  truth-loving,  Christ-loving  man, 
as  with  eagle  eye  he  saw  danger  in  Ihc  distance, 
where  others  saw  only  an  angel  of  light,  and  with 
a  prophet's  earnestness  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
pablication  of  Mr.  Norton's  discourse  led  to  a  con- 
troverey,  in  which   he   further   illustrated  and  de- 
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fended  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  respect- 
ing the  "  Modern  German  School  of  Jnfidelity." 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  his  work  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
completing  the  important  and  laborious  investi- 
gation, which  had  occupied  him  for  so  many  years, 
of  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject.  With 
the  exception  of  his  volume  of  "Tracts  on  Chris- 
tianity," printed  in  1852,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
larger  essays  and  discourses  which  had  before 
appeared  in  a  separate  form,  this  was  his  last 
published  book. 

Mr.  Norton's  life,  certainly  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  it,  moved  through  sunshine.  Clouded 
aa  it  was  by  occasional  bereavement,  the  common 
lot,  and  by  the  infirm  health  of  his  latter  days,  it 
was  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  singularly  happy  one. 
He  was  surrounded  \vith  every  earthly  blessing. 
He  had  within  his  reach  all  that  can  feed  the 
intellect,  or  gratify  the  taste.  He  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  his  chosen  work.  And  all  around 
him  was  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  peace.  His 
strong  and  tender  affections  bloomed  fresh  and 
green  to  the  last,  in  the  sunny  light  of  a  Christian 
home.  He  loved  and  was  loved,  where  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  is  a  man's  joy  and  crown.  He 
had  both  the  means  and  the  heart  to  do  good. 
And  so,  in  tranquil  labor,  in  calm  reflection,  in 
grave  discussion  of  high  themes,  or  in  the  play  of 
cheerful  conversation,  amid  the  books  and  the 
friends  he  loved,  "faded  his  late  declining  years 
away."     His  strength   had  been  for  a  long  time 
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very  gradually  failing,  as  by  the  decay  of  a  pre- 
mature old  age.  In  the  autuniD  of  1849,  it  was 
suddenly  prostrated  by  severe  illness,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  passed  the  follow- 
ing summer  at  Newport,  with  such  great  and  de- 
cided benefit  to  his  heallh  from  the  change  of  air, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  in  future  his  summer 
residence.  But  in  the  spring  of  1853,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  strength  was  declining,  and  that  the 
bracing  sea-breeze  had  lost  its  power  to  restore  it. 
He  became  more  and  more  feeble,  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room  ; 
but  hia  mind  remained  strong  and  unclouded  al- 
most to  the  last.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the 
end  drew  nigh.  And  he  met  death,  as  we  should 
expect  that  he  above  most  men  would  meet  it, 
with  all  a  Christian's  firmness,  tranquilly,  trust- 
ingly, with  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  reposing  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.  His  patience,  serenity, 
gentleness,  his  calm  faith  in  God,  the  heavenliuess 
of  his  spirit,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  illumined 
and  sanctified  the  house  of  death.  He  gradually 
sunk  away,  till  on  Sunday  evening,  September  18, 
the  quivering  fiamc  of  life  went  out,  and  the  shin- 
ing light  within  ascended  to  the  Father  of  lights. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Norton  was  that  of  a  diligent 
student  and  thinker,  doing  his  work  in  the  still  air 
of  the  library,  and  withdrawn  from  the  stir  and 
rush  of  the  great  world,  yet  not  indifferent  to  its 
movements,  nor  unconcerned  in  its  welfare.  He 
mingled  little  in  political  affairs,  though  in  them. 
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as  in  everythiag  else,  be  had  his  own  distinct 
judgment  and  decided  action,  when  the  time 
called.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  moral 
reforms  of  the  day.  A  lover  of  his  country,  a 
lover  of  hia  kind,  he  expressed  his  patriotism  and 
his  philanthropy  in  quiet,  individual  ways.  What- 
ever he  did  for  others,  there  was  no  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  before  him.  He  went  little  into  general 
society.  He  had  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
occupy  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  without  going 
out  of  hia  little  world  into  the  larger.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  and  the  languidness  of  hia 
animal  spirits,  added  to  the  studiouaneas  of  his 
habits  and  his  natural  reserve,  made  him  some- 
what of  a  recluse.  But  his  house,  with  its  kind 
and  sincere  hospitality,  was  always  open,  nor  was 
his  heart  cold,  or  his  hand  shut. 

He  was  never  idle ;  but  he  chose  to  labor  in 
his  own  way,  apart  from  the  crowd.  He  knew 
that  he  should  labor  more  happily  and  more  use- 
fully so.  He  kept  aloof  from  public  excitements. 
He  had  no  taste  for  public  meetings.  He  had  not 
Ihe  showy,  popular  gifts,  which  fit  a  man  for  the 
speeches  of  the  platform  ;  nor  the  impulsive  social 
temperament,  which  throv;s  itself  into  the  boiling 
current  of  the  times.  He  was,  both  by  nature 
and  on  principle,  disinclined  to  enter  into  the 
associated  movements  of  denominational  warfare. 
He  objected  to  the  Unitarian  name.  He  did  not 
favor  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian  Association. 
On  this  point  he  differed  decidedly,  but  quietly  and 
amicably,  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren.     No 
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man  prized  the  truths  of  Liberal  Christianity  more 
highly  than  he,  or  held  thera  with  a  firmer  grasp; 
but  he  believed  that  they  would  make  Iheir  way 
more  surely,  and  in  the  end  more  rapidly,  with  leas 
irritating  friction  against  the  popular  mode»  of 
faith,  and  with  less  peril,  both  from  without  and 
from  within,  if  left  to  the  quiet  channels  of  indi- 
vidual speech  and  individual  effort.  He  therefore 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  any  distinct,  formal 
organization,  even  for  the  maintenance  and  dif- 
fusion of  doctrines  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

And  yet  this  reserved,  independent,  solitary 
thinker,  moving  in  his  own  orbit,  towards  his 
chosen  goal,  carried  with  him  by  a  mastery  wliich 
he  did  not  seek,  and  by  a  gravitation  which  was 
but  the  natural  result  of  his  intellectual  greatness, 
a  host  of  other  minds  that  rejoiced  in  his  kingly 
light.  By  the  massive  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
weight  of  his  learning,  by  the  force  of  his  character 
and  the  impressive  authority  of  his  word,  spoken 
and  written,  he  wielded  for  many  years  an  influ- 
ence in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  Huch  as 
few  other  men  among  us  have  ever  possessed. 
This  influence,  as  quiet  as  it  was  powerful,  was 
exerted  partly  through  his  stated  teachings  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  partly  through  his 
private  conversational  intercourse,  partly  through 
the  occasional  articles  and  the  more  elaborate 
works  which  came  forth,  "  few  and  far  between," 
from  his  scrupulous  pen.  What  he  was  and  did 
Id  his  several  lields  of  theological  service  is  well 
understood   by  many  of  our   readers;    but   those 
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who  knew  little  of  him  will  be  glad  to  know  more, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  will  love  to  read 
over  again  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  to 
dwell  on   the  memory  of  what  they  owe  him. 

Mr.  Norton  brought  to  the  Professorship  of 
Sacred  Literature  a  combination  of  rich  qualifica- 
tions, natural  and  acquired,  for  his  high  office, 
such  as  is  rarely  found,  such  as  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  see  again,  approximating  the  ideal  of  the 
consummate  theologian  described  by  him  in  his 
Inaugural  Discourse ;  —  an  acute  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, disciplined  in  all  its  faculties  by  laborious 
study,  trained  to  habits  of  clear  and  exact  reason- 
ing,  and  remarkable  alike  for  its  powers  of  analysis 
and  discrimination,  fur  the  logical  ability  with 
which  it  grappled  with  the  questions  before  it,  for 
the  intense  and  sustained  concentration  of  its 
strength  on  its  chosen  Bubjecta,  and  for  the  native 
sagacity  and  good  sense  with  which  it  saw  its 
way  to  the  hidden  truth ;  varied  and  extensive 
learning,  as  finiiihed  and  accurate  as  it  was  full; 
a  most  pure  and  nicely  critical  taste ;  a  fine 
imagination,  that  stood  back  in  waiting  as  the 
handmaid  to  his  robust  understanding;  a  com- 
plete  command  of  his  accumulated  reaourcea;  an 
inwardly  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  studies 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  highest  appre- 
cialion  of  their  nobleness  and  importance ;  a 
masterly  familiarity  with  the  science  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and  with  the  whole  circle  of 
theological  science;  a  love  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent investigation,  going  back  to  the  fonnlain- 
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head,  and  never  satisfying  itself  with  guesses  or 
traditions ;  an  indefatigable  assiduity  and  patience 
of  examination  and  of  pursnit  in  the  researches 
which  formed  the  business  of  his  life;  the  most 
scrupulous  carefulness  in  the  statement  of  facts; 
a  simple  lucidness  of  expression  and  daylight 
distinctness  of  thought,  even  in  the  abstrusest 
themes,  as  of  one  who  believed  that  intelligible 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  intelligible  words,  and 
that  no  others  are  worth  having;  a  conscientious 
slowness  in  forming  his  conclusions,  combined 
with  great  strength,  earnestness,  and  decision  in 
maintaining  the  opinions  at  which  he  at  length 
arrived;  a  confidence  that  justified  itself  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  results  of  his  so  cautiously 
conducted  inquiries,  and  a  conscious  authority 
which  impressed  his  convictions  on  others;  and 
with  and  above  all  other  gifts,  surrounding  them 
with  a  sacred  halo,  the  profound  religiousness  of 
his  nature,  seen,  not  shown,  the  depth  and  calm 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  and  in  Christ, 
the  elevated  seriousness  of  his  views  of  life  and 
duty,  and  the  purity,  delicacy,  uprightness,  of  his 
whole  character. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man,  both  in  his  in- 
structions and  his  example,  on  the  minds  which 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  in  Cambridge,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Tbey  regarded  him  with  peculiar  reverence  and 
admiration.  They  listened  with  eagerness  and 
profound  interest  to  his  decided  and  luminous 
words,   so    aptly   expressive   of    his   decided    and 
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luminoua  thoughts.  Even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  hia  conclusioDs,  they  did  not  the 
less  admire  the  strength  and  fulness  with  which 
they  were  set  forth.  His  admiriible  elucidations 
of  Scripture,  his  searching  criticisms  on  the  vari- 
ous readings  or  various  theories  of  interpretation, 
his  convincing  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
his  solemn  and  impressive  representations  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  his  interesting 
unwritten  (yet,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  complete  and 
exact,  both  in  thought  and  language,  as  if  they 
had  been  written)  dissertations  on  some  point  of 
theological  or  metaphysical  inquiry,  his  wise  hints 
and  counsels  to  the  young  preacher,  uttered  in 
that  peculiar  manner  of  his  which  gave  them  a 
double  force,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  them.  Even  those  who  on  some  points  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  him,  love  to  bear  testimony 
to  hia  high  merits.  The  voluntary  tribute  which 
Dr.  Purness  rendered  to  him  some  years  since  in 
his  work  on  "  Jesus  and  his  Biographers,"  is  as 
just  as  it  is  heart-felt 

"  I  esteem  it  an  invaluable  privilege,"  he  says, 
"  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Teatanient  under  the  clear  and  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Norton.  How  fully  did  he  realize  the  idea 
of  a  true  instructor,  not  standing  still  and  pointing 
out  our  way  for  us  over  a  beaten  path,  but  ascend- 
ing every  height,  descending  into  every  depth,  with 
his  whole  attention  and  heart,  and  carrying  the 
hearts  of  hia  pupils  along  with  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  days,  when  a  rich  and  powerful 
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mind,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  came  close 
to  my  own  mind,  renders  more  vivid  ray  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  great  Teacher  of  teachers 
when  he  described  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
truth,  which  was  the  life  of  his  being,  under  the 
figure  of  a  personal  coming,  and  said, '  If  any  man 
will  keep  my  commandments,  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  hira.' '" 

"  Whatever  interest  I  have  felt  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,"  says  another  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  Unitarian  divines,  "  or  whatever  knowledge  i 
have  gained  of  the  proper  way  of  pursuing  that 
study,  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  hira,  certainly 
more  to  bim  than  to  all  other  men.  And  when  I 
look  back  to  the  three  years  spent  under  his  kind 
and  faithful  instruction,  I  seem  to  return  to  one 
of  the  happiest  as  well  as  raost  profitable  periods 
of  my  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  awe  which  he  uncon- 
sciously inspired  was  sometimes  unfavorable  to 
the  free  action  and  free  expression  of  thought  in 
those  who  sat  under  hia  instructions;  and  that  the 
severity  of  his  taste,  and  his  known  dislike,  openly 
or  silently  expressed,  of  everything  which  bordered 
on  what  is  theatrical  in  manner,  or  over-florid  in 
style,  or  extravagant  in  sentiment,  had  a  tendency 
to  repress  too  much  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
imagination  and  the  warmth  of  youthful  feeling. 
Certainly  the  danger  was  on  that  side.     But  for 
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one  who  may  perchance  have  suffered  from  this 
cause,  many,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  him  through 
life  for  the  reBtralning,  improving,  and  elevating 
inSuencG  which  he  exerted  on  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

But  the  field  of  Mr.  Norton's  labors  and  useful- 
ness extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  theo- 
logical institution  with  which  he  was  for  a  time 
connected,  and  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  became  known  and  widely  re- 
spected through  the  writings,  chicily  of  a  religioaa, 
partly  of  a  literary  character,  which  through  vari- 
ous channels  he  gave  to  the  press.  He  was  too 
careful  of  truth,  and  too  careless  of  present  fame, — 
like  his  great  neighbor-artist  painting  for  immor- 
tality and  giving  the  last  touches  to  his  work  till 
death  found  him  still  waiting  to  finish  it,  —  too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  an  author's 
responsibleness  in  the  publication  of  his  opinions 
on  important  subjects,  too  anxious  that  his  offer- 
ings at  the  altar  of  Christian  science  should  be 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  to  be  a  rapid  or 
voluminous  writer,  Non  mvlta  sed  mullum.  He 
has  left  enough  to  lay  us  under  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Whenever  we  hear  a  contrast  sug- 
gested between  him  and  others  in  this  respect, 
implying  some  defect  on  his  part,  we  arc  always 
reminded  of  the  old  fable,  in  the  school-book,  of 
the  Cony  and  the  Lion.  "  See  my  troop  of  little 
ones !  and  how  many  hast  thou  ?  "  "  One,  but  a 
/ioM,"  One  such  work  as  that  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels"  is  more  honorable  to  a  man, 
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than  a  score  of  imperfectly  prepared,  roughly  fiu- 
ished,  loosely  jointed  productions,  eaoa  to  die  and 
be  forgotten.  Besides,  each  one  must  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  not  in  another's ;  and  each  subject 
must  have  its  own  mode  of  treatment.  The  in- 
quiries on  which  Mr.  Norton  i^pent  his  strength 
demand  of  a  conscientious  man  all  the  thought, 
labor,  long  circumspection,  and  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation which  he  can  give  them.  He  held  his 
place,  he  did  his  part, — a  high  and  peculiar  one, — 
in  the  conGrmatiou  and  advancement  of  Christian 
truth.  Let  others  be  as  faithful  to  theirs,  A  sur- 
vey, however,  of  Mr.  Norton's  actual  labors,  both 
aa  a  theologian  and  a  man  of  letters,  will  show 
that  his  life  was  a  continuously  industrious  one ; — 
and  even  on  the  point  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  amount  of  his  published  writings,  some  in- 
justice may  have  been  done  him  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  appeared  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  day,  and  stand  somewhat  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Norton's  earliest  coDtributions  to  the  press 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Miscellany,  a  periodical 
published  in  Cambridge  in  the  style  of  the  day,  in 
1804—5.  They  arc  a  notice  of  Co^^'per,  a  short 
review  of  a  sermon  by  Rev,  Henry  Ware,  his  pas- 
tor, and  one  or  two  short  poetical  translations. 
They  are  of  little  interest,  except  as  indicating  the 
torn  of  his  mind  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  as  dimly  foreshadowing  to  us  in  their  subjects 
the  future  career  of  the-  theologian,  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  poet.     He  wrote  some  years  after 
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this  for  the  Monthly  Anthology.  To  some  of  its 
volomes  his  contributions,  we  believe,  were  fre- 
quent. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  General  Repository,  that  his  full  power 
as  a  thinker  and  a  writer  was  publicly  developed 
and  understood.  The  first  article  of  tiiat  work,  a 
very  clear  and  powerful,  and,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, a  very  bold  article,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of 
Liberal  Christianity,"  was  written  by  bim,  and 
attracted  much  notice.  Its  sentiments,  then  new, 
or  not  before  so  openly  expressed,  drew  down 
severe  animadversion  from  the  orthodox  pulpit 
and  press.  This  was  followed  by  his  masterly 
review,  continued  through  several  numbers  of  the 
same  periodical,  of  the  "  Controversy  between  Dr. 
Prieetley,  Dr.  Horsley,  and  others,"  evincing  the 
most  thorough  learning  and  the  most  patient  re- 
search. Other  minor  contributions  of  his,  literary 
and  poetical,  are  scattered  through  the  work. 

With  the  New  Series  of  the  Christian  Disciple, 
commenced  in  1819,  Mr.  Norton  resumed  his  pub- 
lic literary  labors,  which  appear  to  have  been  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  General  Repository,  and  the  want 
of  an  appropriate  organ  for  the  utterance  of  his 
views.  Besides  some  smaller  articles  of  a  general 
character,  he  contributed  several  critical  and  doc- 
trinal dissertations  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
full  of  that  marked  jiower  which  placed  him  at 
the  bead  of  the  theological  and  controversial  WTit- 
ers  of  bis  day.     Among  these  are  his  Review  of 
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Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,  by  far  the  raost  able, 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  condensed  con- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  flie  Trinity  which  haa 
yet  appeared,  —  his  "Thoughta  on  True  and  False 
Beligion,"  —  and  his  "  Views  of  Calvinism."  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Christian  Examiner  were 
also  enriched  by  his  pen.  The  articles  on  the 
Poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  one  on  Pollok's 
Course  of  Time,  will  be  remembered  among  those 
of  a  {jurely  literary  character.  Besides  these  and 
several  religious  essays  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Examiner,  on  the  "  Future  Life  of 
the  Good,"  the  "  Works  of  God,"  the  "  Punish- 
ment of  Sin,"  the  "  Duty  of  Continual  Improve- 
ment," &c,  he  contributed  some  critical  disserta- 
tions and  reviews.  Ilis  articles  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vol- 
mnea,  form  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  dis- 
cussion which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  that  subject. 
We  wish  they  might  be  republished,  as  a  separate 
work,  for  wider  circulation.  His  last  contribution 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  appeared,  in  September, 
lft49,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Ticknor,  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Liberal  Christianity  in  New  England,  and  on  Mr. 
Buckminster's  Relations  to  them."  He  wrote  also 
for  the  North  American  Review,  though  not  often. 
His  most  noticeable  articles  in  that  publication  are 
thoKe  on  "Franklin,"  in  January,  181H,  on  "Byron," 
in  October,  1925,  on  Rev.  William  Ware's  "  Letters 
from  Palmyra,"  in  October,  1837,  and  a  "  Memoir 
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of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,"  in  January,  1845.  His 
aevere  atrictures  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  hia  poems, 
although  he  allowed  him  all  the  praise  justly  due 
to  his  remarkable  genius,  were  highly  unpalatable 
to  the  idolatrous  admirers  of  that  great  poet.  But 
they  were  seasonable  and  true,  and  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  mind  of  pure  taste  and  high 
principle,  that  ia  not  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the 
intellectual  splendor  which,  like  the  silver  veil  of 
Mokanna,  may  hide  from  his  votaries  the  deformity 
beneath.  In  this,  as  in  all  Mr.  Norton's  critiques 
on  the  poetry  and  literature  of  the  times,  the  inflQ- 
ence  which  he  exerted  was  of  the  highest  and  moat 
salutary  kind,  laboring  as  he  did  with  all  hia  ear- 
nestness and  strength  to  bring  the  literary  judg- 
ments of  the  community  into  harmony  with  Chris- 
tian morals  and  a  Chriatian  taste,  and  fearlessly 
opposing  himself  to  the  popular  current,  when, 
either  in  theology  or  in  letters,  it  was  running,  or 
in  danger  of  running,  the  wrong  way. 

The  Select  Journal  contain^  also  much  original 
matter  by  him.  The  longest  articles  in  this  work 
from  bis  pen  are  upon  "  Goethe  "  and  "  Hamilton's 
Men  and  Manners  in  America." 

Mr.  Norton's  withdrawal  for  the  last  twenty 
years  from  very  active  and  prominent  service  may 
have  created  a  false  impression  in  some  minds  re- 
specting the  amount  of  his  labors.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  survey  that  has  been  given  of  hia  contri- 
butions to  the  religious  and  other  periodicals  of 
his  time,  that  his  life  —  especially  when  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  important  occupations  of 
his  Professorship,  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
the  engagements  of  various  icinds  which  fall  upon 
a  man  in  his  position  —  was  not  only  laboriously 
icduatrious,  but  an  abundantly  productive  one. 
He  was  so  little  ambitious  of  shining  before  the 
world,  and  so  independent,  both  in  mind  and  in 
circumstances,  of  any  outward  pressure,  —  he  was 
so  careful  and  conscientiously  thorough  in  all  that 
he  undertook,  besides  being  always  so  far  from 
robust,  and,  latterly,  so  much  of  an  invalid,  —  that 
we  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  that  he  did  so  much, 
than  to  wonder  that  he  did  not  do  more.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  hurried  by  the  false  expectations  of 
others.  He  wrought "  a.-!  in  his  great  Taskmaster's 
eye,"  not  for  theirs.  He  knew  beat  when  his  work 
was  linished,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  came 
forth. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Norton's  life  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  preparation  and  the  completion  of 
important  works,  long  planned  in  the  hope  of  ren- 
dering permanent  Service  to  the  religion  which  he 
loved  with  all  his  mind  and  heart  and  strength,  as 
his  own  and  the  world's  most  precious  treasure 
and  hope.  One,  his  great  work  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,"  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  intellectual  ability  and  hia  patient,  consci- 
entious research,  and  one  of  the  standard  contribu- 
tions to  the  evidences  of  our  Christian  faith,  which 
will  go  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  those 
of  the  greatest  names  in  this  department  of  Chri.s- 
tian  study.    It  is  an  honor  to  our  country,  oi  \v\uc\\ 
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we  have  quite  as  much  reason  to  be  proud,  as  of 
other  illustrious  achievements  by  other  pens  in 
more  popular  and  better  appreciated  fields  of  men- 
tal labor.  The  historian,  the  poet,  the  orator,  rise 
at  once  info  the  upper  sky  of  a  nation's  admi- 
ration, and  their  names  become  world-rcnowncd. 
The  great  theologian,  the  profound  thinker,  the  re- 
tired scholar,  elaborating  in  his  study  the  noblest 
products  of  thought,  and  establishing  truths  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of 
man,  must,  like  Kepler,  wait  his  time.  Sooner  or 
later  that  time  will  come,  and  the  tardy  verdict  of 
the  world  will  crown  him  with  its  laurel  wreath. 

The  three  voluraea  of  the  work  just  mentioned 
contain  an  elaborate  exposition  —  finished  with  all 
that  minute  accuracy  for  which  Mr.  Norton  was  so 
remarkable,  and  with  all  that  logical  acuteness  and 
strength  for  which  he  was  equally  distinguished  — 
of  the  historical  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.  It  was  his  intention,  if  his  life  and 
health  had  been  continued,  to  add  another  vol- 
ume concerning  the  internal  evidences  of  their 
genuineness ;  which  he  wished,  however,  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously  with  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  on 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged.  He  did  not 
live  to  complete,  as  we  fondly  hoped  he  might, 
the  former  part  of  his  plan  ;  but  we  rejoice,  and  all 
who  knew  him  will  rejoice  with  us,  to  learn  that 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  the  work  which  we  believe  he 
had  most  at  heart,  is  entirely  finished,  and 
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state  of  prepaTation  for  the  press.  Consecrated  to 
us  aa  it  is  by  his  long  labor  upon  it,  and  bearing 
to  Q8  the  last  messages  of  his  pen,  we  shall  look 
forward  to  its  publication  with  an  eager  interest, 
believing  that  it  will  afford  important  aid  to  every 
class  of  readers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  bring  out  with  new  force  the  evidences 
of  its  truth,  and  present  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
light  the  beauty  and  power  of  our  Saviour's  char- 
acter, the  sublime  import  of  his  teachings,  and  the 
divine  greatness  of  his  life.*  We  hope,  also,  that 
a  dissertation,  prepared  by  him,  as  is  unders^tood, 
within  a  recent  period,  on  the  theory  of  Strauss 
and  its  kindred  vagaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  his 
contemplated  volume  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  Gospels,  may  be  in  some  form  given  to  the 
world.     It  may  interest  our  readers  also  to  know, 


*  SJDce  Iho  above  was  written,  this  importanl  and  instrnctiTowork 
—  (he  precious  legac;  of  the  Chrislian  scholar,  laboring  lo  the  last  for 
the  irnth  u  it  U  in  Je^as,  the  mitnrcd  frnic  of  long  jesrs  of  patient 
tuuj  eonicieniions  *(udy  —  liia  been  ieiued  from  the  press  (in  May, 
18S}),  nnder  Iho  c<Utorihi[j  of  liiit  son,  Mr.  Charles  Elioi  Norton, 
■nd  Mr.  E«»  Abbot,  Jr^  in  two  volumes  ocuvo,  the  flni  volume 
containing  the  Translation,  and  the  second,  the  Notes.  Simultane- 
onslj  with  ihil,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  to  himself  bj 
Mr.  Norton,  they  pablith^d  anotbcr  volnine  of  his  writings,  cntille<I 
"Inlemai  Eiidcncea  of  ihe  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  tontajniiig 
'■  Bemarki  on  Cliristianilj'  and  iho  Gospels,  with  particular  reference 
to  Straoss's  '  Ijfe  of  Jemu,' "  and"  Portion!  of  an  Unfinished  Work" 
on  the  general  subject  which  forms  the  tlllo  of  the  book.  The  pul> 
lic«Iion  of  Ihcsc  votamea  has  added  largclj  In  the  debt  of  gnliiado 
and  reverence  which  is  jtistlj  dne  lo  him,  as  one  of  the  most  accom. 
plished  interprelers  of  the  Christian  records,  and  ono  of  tho  aliioet, 
»ciii«t,aDd  mosleamcat  defender*  of  the  Chtisllan  roTcUtioa  in  ooi 
own  or  in  any  age. 


that  he  has  left  behind  him  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  translations  of  the 
obscure  portions  of  other  Epistles,  with  a  body  of 
notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  which  must  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  tlie  Scriptures.  Wc 
cannot  help  expressing  our  earnest  wish  that  these 
also  may,  if  possible,  be  published  at  some  future 
time,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  articles  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Even  the  fragmentary  products  of 
so  clear  and  penetrating  a  mind,  consecrated 
through  life  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  revelation,  and  filled  with 
so  devout  a  spirit,  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Mr.  Norton's  wrifings  are  all  impressed  with  the 
same  strongly  marked  qualities,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  man;  the  same  calm  but  deep  tone  of  re- 
ligious feeling;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of 
view,  as  that  of  a  man  in  sight  of  God  and  on  the 
borders  of  eternity ;  the  same  high  moral  standard ; 
the  same  transparent  clearness  of  statement;  the 
same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning;  the  same 
quiet  earnestness  of  conviction ;  the  same  sus- 
tained confidence  in  his  conclusions,  resting  as 
they  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid 
grounds  and  fully  examined  premises;  the  same 
minute  accuracy  and  finish;  the  same  strict  truth- 
fulness and  sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere 
effect.  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
thought,  —  pure,  chaste,  lucid,  aptly  expressive, 
unafiected,   uninvolved,    English  undefiled,  schol- 
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arly,  yet  ne-ver  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hard  or 
dry;  and,  when  the  subject  naturally  called  for  it, 
clothing  itself  in  the  rich  bnes  and  the  beautiful 
forms  of  poetic  fancy,  ttiat  illumined,  while  it 
adorned,  his  thought 

The  works  of  this  eminent  man  will  be  always 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  treasures  of  learning 
which  they  contain,  and  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  questions  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
every  thinking  man  and  every  Christian  theolo- 
gian,  but  for  the  instructive  example  which  they 
present  of  rare  virtues,  never  more  needed  than  in 
this  age  of  hurry  and  excitement  They  furnish 
lessons  to  the  scholar  and  the  student  which  he 
will  do  well  to  ponder  and  profit  by  ;  —  lessons  of 
patience,  of  persevering  research,  of  scrupulous 
accuracy,  of  thorough  and  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  of  a  conscientious  slowness  in  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  and  opinions  which  can  be  prop- 
erly established  only  by  long  and  diligent  inquiry. 
He  did  not  believe  in  any  intuitional  knowledge, — 
knowledge  snatched  up  in  a  day  and  by  hasty 
glances  into  the  written  or  the  unwritten  page  of 
truth.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  is  any  royal 
road  to  solid  and  trustworthy  learning,  —  any  road 
to  it  except  the  old  one,  as  old  as  man, — the  beaten 
path  of  patient  study,  toiling  on  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  He  believed  with  Newton,  himself  the 
eitampie  of  what  he  said,  that  it  is  by  concentra- 
tion and  fixedness  of  thought,  by  intent  devotion 
toils  sabject,  more  than  by  native  genius,  that  the 
best  and  greatest  results  are  to  be  wrought,  out. 


He  thought  it  much  better  to  do  a  little,  and  to  do 
it  well  and  thoroughly,  than  to  do  a  great  deal 
poorly.  He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  throw  off 
into  the  seething  world  a  multitude  of  books.  He 
had  no  ambition  tp  shine  as  a  writer  and  to  keep 
himself  in  the  world's  eye.  Apparently,  he  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  fame  to  which  bo 
many  aspire.  He  had  nobler  aims.  He  cherished 
a  wiser  ambition.  He  cared  little  for  present  pop- 
ularity, he  wrote  for  permanent  effect  and  lasting 
usefulness.  And  thus  year  after  year  passed  away 
in  the  faithful  endeavor  to  give  greater  complete- 
ness to  the  work  before  him,  or  to  verify  its  state- 
ments, or  to  supply  some  missing  link  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  to  correct  some  minor  blemish  that  might 
have  crept  in,  until  he  could  in  some  degree  satisfy 
his  severe  taste,  his  high  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  his  conscientious  love  of  the  perfect  truth.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  a  book  ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  book  worth  making  and  worth  keeping. 
And  this  to  one  of  so  high  a  standard,  of  so  fas- 
tidious a  taste,  of  so  self-exacting  a  love  of  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  and  of  so  conscientious  a 
purpose,  was  not  easy.  But  the  slow  ripening  of 
his  mental  harvests  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  final  richness  of  the  product.  It  would  be 
well,  in  this  surfeiting  age  of  half-made  books,  if 
more  would  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Norton's  position  as  a  theologian  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  in  the  general  account  which 
we  have  given  of  his  writings  and  labors.  But  it 
claims  a  more  distinct  and  extended   notice.      It 
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extremely  interesting  one ;  and  one  too  for 
bieh,  judged  by  its  motives,  even  those  who  stood 
in  opposition  to  him  on  either  side  must  yield  him 
their  respect,  as  we  do  our  grateful  admiration. 
The  true  key  to  that  position  is  found  in  his 
strong  faith,  beating  through  every  pulse  of  hia 
life,  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jeeus  Christ,  and  in 
hie  profound  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  Christian  revelation  to  all  the  best  hopes  of 
mankind.  Misname  liim  who  will,  if  ever  there 
was  a  believer  in  Christ,  it  was  he.  He  was  a 
believer  with  the  head  and  with,  the  heart  too. 
He  was  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  of  his  own  existence.  The  Gospel, — 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  the  Gospel  of  Cal- 
vin,—  the  Gospel,  as  it  came  fresh  from  heaven  in 
it3  own  native  beauty  and  power,  was  in  hia  eyes 
the  moat  precious  gift  of  the  Good  Father.  And 
under  this  conviction,  he  felt  it  to  be  the  work  of 
his  life,  the  work  to  which  God  called  hira,  to  de- 
fend the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  set  forth  its 
heavenly  character,  with  all  the  power  which  hia 
Maker  had  given  him*  not  only  against  the  assaults 
of  infidelity  and  scepticism  without,  but  against 
the  undesigned  yet  perilous  treachery  within.  He, 
with  a  jealous  care  for  the  safety  of  the  priceless 
treasure,  stood  on  the  watch  to  keep  it  intact,  on 
which  side  soever  the  enemy  might  approach ;  and 
by  his  words  of  wisdom,  not  always  heeded  as 
they  should  have  been,  he  threw  new  bulwarks 
around  the  faith  that  he  loved  with  a  strength  of 
feeling  proportioned  to  bis  strength  of  mind. 
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With  this  intense  faith,  shining  through  hiw 
powerful  intellect,  burning  in  his  pure  heart,  nnd 
ever  urging  him  on  with  a  calm  but  mighty  im- 
pulse, he  entered  on  his  career,  and  pursued  it 
consistently,  through  all  the  different  phases  of  hia 
life,  to  the  end;  whether,  as  he  best  liked,  he 
quietly  labored  by  himself  in  the  mine  of  truth, 
seeking  goodly  treasure  and  pearls  for  his  Master, 
or,  at  his  Master's  call,  girded  on  his  armor  for  the 
battle,  and  fearlessly  laid  siege  to  the  intrenched 
errors  of  the  past,  or  with  equal  chivalry  went  out 
to  meet  the  novel  errors,  liome-born  or  of  foreign 
race,  that  he  saw  springing  up  among  us  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  temple  of  Christ.  He  was 
both  a  Reformer  and  a  Conservative,  as  every 
wise  and  good  man  must  be,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul  resolves  to  prove  all  things,  but  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  and  true.  At  his  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  theological  arena,  he  was  a  bold, 
zealous,  uncompromising  assailant  of  the  Ortho* 
doxy  of  the  time.  He  as  fearlessly  maintained  hia 
views,  as  he  had  carefully  and  conscientiously  es- 
poused them.  "  Nee  temere  nee  limide,"  was  the 
motto  which  he  placed  over  the  opening  article  of 
his  first  editorial  work,  and  which  he  bore  upon  hia 
banner  through  life.  He  stood  ready  to  avow  and 
to  defend  what  he  believed ;  and  he  proved  him- 
self as  able  as  he  was  ready,  uniting  all  the  cour- 
age of  Luther  with  all  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus. 
While  others,  from  love  of  peace,  or  fear  of  giving 
offence,  chose  to  maintain  what  seemed  to  them  a 
justifiable  and  prudent  reserve,  he  apoke  out  boldly 
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and  fully  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  deliber- 
ately come.  In  his  doctrinal  views  be  was  no  half- 
way man,  —  no  double-minded  one;  and  in  his 
phraseology  there  was  a  studious  avoidance  of  that 
vague  mistiness  of  language,  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  reconciling  veil,  and  is  sometimes  the 
cover  of  confused  and  cloudy  ideas.  "Whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  express  his  opinions,  he  expressed 
them  without  obscurity  and  without  reservation. 

As  a  champion  of  Liberal  Christianity,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton stands,  as  a  writer,  unquestionably  foremost 
in  the  field.  In  the  important  controversy  under 
which  its  battles  were  fought  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  his  was  the  leading  niuui. 
He  furnished  the  strong  weapons  of  argument  and 
learning  by  which  it  best  maintained  its  ground. 
Others  who  stood  at  his  side  had  more  of  the  gift 
of  popular  speech :  his  was  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  wisdom.  He  was  the  Moses  in  the 
Bxodas  from  the  orthodox  realm;  Dr.  Clianning, 
the  Aaron.  The  one  was  the  eloquent  rhetorician 
and  advocate;  the  other,  the  profound  scholar  and 
thinker  and  sure  interpreter  of  the  sacred  word. 
But  this  zealous  Reformer  for  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pel's sake  was  a  no  less  zealous  Conservative  for 
Christ  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  when  Ihe  time  called. 
And  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  coorse,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  the  leader  of  old,  when,  hav- 
ing shaken  off  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  he  with- 
stood the  innovations  of  Korah.  In  one  case,  he 
fought  against  ancient  errors  ;  in  the  other,  against 
the  new.     In  both,  he  was  contending,  as  he  Vie- 
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lieved,  for  the  eternal  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns, 
When  at  a  more  recent  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  views  concerning  the  modern  rationaliBm 
and  infidelity  whose  seeds,  imported  from  the  Old 
"World,  had  struck  root  and  were  springing  up  in 
the  New,  —  when  he  strove  to  tear  up  the  poison- 
ous root,  liidden  under  the  perfumed  flowers,  and 
to  put  the  Church  and  tlie  community  on  their 
guard  against  it,  —  he  was  animated  by  the  same 
epirit  which  had  moved  him  from  the  beginning. 
He  made  no  bigot's  war  upon  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech,  but  he  had  a  right,  and  he  felt  himself 
bound,  to  unmask  and  to  resist  those  doctrines  and 
speculations  which  were  leading,  as  he  thought,  to 
infidelity.  As  his  hostility  to  Calvinism  was  the 
side-growth  of  his  love  to  Christ  and  his  love  to 
God,  so  his  severity  against  Straussism  and  Spi- 
nozism  was  but  one  of  the  ofTshoots  of  his  rever- 
ence for  the  Saviour  and  hia  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
It  was  the  severity  of  an  honest  conviction,  as 
honestly  expressed,  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  opposed.  He  believed  them 
to  be,  not  only  wholly  iinsound,  but,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  hostile  to  Christianity,  betraying 
it,  like  Judas,  with  a  kiss,  and  in  their  tendencies 
finally  destructive  of  all  religious  faith.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  the  views  against  which  Mr. 
Norton  uttered  his  sincere  and  solemn  warning, 
we  think  that  all  must  admit  the  long-sighted 
sagacity  with  which  he  foresaw  the  results  of  the 
tone  of  thinking  then  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
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varioas  formB,  —  the  wisely  prophetic  ken  with 
■which  he  announced  the  direction  and  final  de- 
velopments of  the  new  school  of  German  specula- 
tion.   Just  what  he  predicted  came  to  pass. 

But  in  all  his  labors  and  conflicts,  in  his  attack 
on  the  "  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,"  as  well  as  in 
his  "Defence  of  Liberal  Christianity,"  in  his  la- 
borious, life<continued  study  and  exposition  of  the 
"  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
and  in  his  faithful,  never-satisfied  endeavors,  per- 
severed in  to  the  very  last,  to  unfold  the  true  mean- 
ing of  those  Gospels,  and  to  clothe  them  in  our 
own  language  in  a  form  in  which  their  beauty 
and  power  may  be  best  seen,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Saviour's  life  shine  oat  in  its  own  undimmed 
light,  he  pursued  a  nobly  consistent  career.  His 
profound  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  his  in- 
tense conviction  of  its  inestimable  value,  was,  we 
repeat,  the  harmonizing  key  of  his  life. 

But  Mr.  Norton  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
theologian,  a  powerful  controversialist,  a  learned 
and  indefatigable  critic,  a  most  able  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  profound 
and  original  e.tpositor  both  of  the  meaning  of  its 
records  and  the  evidences  of  their  truth;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literary  progress  in  this 
country,  a  man  of  letters,  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  good  learning.  He  was  a  strong  and 
graceful  writer  on  other  subjects  besides  those 
which  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  vein  of  fine  poetic  talent  also,  occasion- 
ally exercised  in  his  earlier  days  and  in  hia  VnVet- 
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vals  of  leisure,  but  only  enough  to  open  a  glimpse 
of  the  wealth  within.  The  few  specimens  which 
he  has  left  behind  are  gems  of  rare  lustre,  finished 
of  their  kind.  Apart  from  their  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression,  they  have  a  higher  value  derived 
from  a  higher  source.  The  well-known  "  Line.1 
written  after  a  Summer  Shower,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
ciple, are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  hymn  of  resignation,  beginning  with 
the  words, 

"  My  God,  I  (bank,  tliee  !  mny  no  thoaght 

E'er  deem  cby  chaslisemenla  sercrc," 
is  a  favorite  one  in  our  churches,  and  has  soothed 
many  a  grief-striekeu  spirit.  He  did  a  good  greater 
than  he  could  know  when  he  wrote  it  out  of  his 
own  experience  to  be  as  angel  music  to  the 
mourner.  Another,  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
in  bereavement,  beginning, 

"Oh,  stayllij  Unrsl  for  the;  arc  blest, 
Wbosu  itya  nro  ]>ast,  whose  toil  is  done," 

is  in  a  similar  spirit  and  of  similar  beauty. 

Whenever  we  read  the  scattered  effusions  of  his 
Christian  muse,'  we  are  tempted  to  lament  that  he 
has  left  ua  so  few  of  these  polished  diamonds  of 
thought,  till  we  remember  that  he  was  in  quest  of 
other  and  larger  treasures,  hidden  in  the  mine. 
He  had  but  one  life  to  work  with ;  and  it  must 
select  its  prize,  leaving  the  rest,  however  bright 
and  sparkling,  unsought,  or  with  now  and  then  a 

*  These  ■■ere  collocted  into  a  small  volume  in  1853,  and  a  few 
copici  prinicil  for  private  distribution  among:  bU  friends. 
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passing  glance  and  touch.  And  yet  the  little  that 
he  did  in  this  way  showa  how  much  good  even  a 
little  well  done  may  do,  when  it  ia  cast  in  beauti- 
ful forms. 

But  we  pass  on  to  what  is  much  greater  in  God's 
eye  than  any  woik  of  geniua,  however  brilliant,  or 
auy  product  of  thought,  however  elaborate  and 
mature.  Mr.  Norton's  character  and  life  were 
marked  by  the  high  virtues,  the  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian faith,  whose  rich  aroma  breathes  through  his 
written  works. 

To  say  that  he  had  none  of  "those  infirmities 
which,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  have  clung  to  the 
best  and  wisest,"  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a 
perfection  which  has  belonged  to  but  one  who  has 
lived  on  the  earth.  To  say  that  he  never  erred  in 
opinion  or  in  action,  would  be  to  say  what  no  man 
can  venture  to  say  of  himself  or  of  any  other. 
Certainly  he,  who  was  truth  itself,  would  claim 
no  such  exemption  from  human  frailty.  But 
towering  above  these  errors  and  infirmities,  what- 
ever Ihey  were,  which,  however  magnified  to  the 
fault-finding  eye,  disappeared  from  the  friend's, 
there  were  virtues  which  the  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die,  and  which  will  make  him  still  a 
blessing  to  it  in  death,  as  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
it  in  life.  And  that  which  we  think  would  be  first 
and  above  all  remembered  by  those  who  ha<l  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  to  liKten  to 
his  wise  diseourHc,  whether  in  the  lecture-room  or 
in  his  delightful  home,  was  the  peculiar  devout- 
licsa  of  his  spirit,  —  the  profoundly  religious  tone 
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of  thonght  and  of  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
form  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  —  the 
unfoimal,  unostentatious,  but  deep  piety,  so  per- 
fectly sincere  and  unaffected,  that  made  his  pres- 
ence liite  the  air  of  a  tempk',  —  the  ever-present 
sense  of  those  higher  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  God  and  to  eternity,  springing  naturally  out 
of  that  strong  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  truth 
which  bad  strack  down  its  roots  into  his  whole 
being. 

No  man  could  be  at  all  intimate  with  him,  or  be 
brought  into  near  communication  with  him,  either 
aa  a  friend  or  a  pupil,  without  receiving  religious 
impressions  such  as  few  men  whom  we  have 
known  have  the  power  to  impart.  There  was 
something  mightier  than  any  common  eloquence, 
which  entered  into  the  hearer's  soul  and  led  it  by 
a  calm  and  spiritual  force  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  And  this  high 
religiousness  of  spirit  —  born  of  his  vital  Christian 
faith  — was  seen  in  union  with  other  virtues  which 
are  the  proper  fruits  of  that  faith.  Purity  of  heart:, 
singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  to  duty,  integrity 
of  dealing,  perfect  openness  and  honorablcneas  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  marked  his  whole  career. 
Truth  —  truth  in  thought,  truth  in  speech,  truth 
in  manner,  truth  in  conduct — shone  through  his 
life.  He  especially  honored  it  in  others ;  it  made 
a  vital  part  of  his  own  being.  All  shams  and  false- 
hoods, all  equivocations  and  manceuvring,  all  forms 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  all  affectations  of  every 
kind,   were   therefore   peculiarly   offensive    to    his 
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BiDccre  and  upright  E<pirit.  Aiid  in  close  union,  as 
it  commonly  is,  witli  his  perfect  truthfulness,  was 
that  Christian  courage  which  dares  always  to 
choose  its  own  course  and  to  carry  it  out  without 
u»king  leave  except  of  conscience.  He  held  de- 
cided opinions  upon  every  important  subject  that 
bears  upon  human  life  and  duty  in  all  a  man's 
public  and  private  relations,  and  he  acted  upon 
them.  He  did  not  fear  to  difl'er  from  others,  or  to 
walk  apart  from  others;  — 

"  Nor  nnmber  nor  cxamplo  milh  him  wrought 
To  sirerva  from  Irulb,  or  change  hia  consinnE  mini], 
Though  single." 

Without  any  false  pride  of  singularity,  he  cherished 
a  self-relying  independence  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion.    As  in  his  religious  views  aud  his  religious 
course,  so  in  all  other  things  he  judged  and  acted 
for  himself:  and  judged  and  acted  from  high  prin- 
ciples fearlessly  applied.     He  sought  to  try  each 
case  at  the  tribunal  of  a  thoroughly  Christianized 
reason,  and  to  follow  out  what  be  accepted  as  its 
final  decisions.     We  need  not  say  that  he  always 
^m     did  what  was  best,  but  we  may  say,  what  is  in 
^b  tmth  greater  praise,  that  he  always  did  what  he 
^H  thought  was  right. 

^H  But  his  independence  was  not  a  selUsh  or  cold- 
^H  bearted  independence.  It  was  united  with  the 
^K  truest  and  warmest  kindness,  when  that  kindnes:^ 
^Bwas  called  for.  His  retired  habits,  the  habits  of 
^^■B  student  and  scholar, —  the  individuality  of  his 
^^febaracter  and  life, —  his  slowness  and  reserve  of 
I         manner,  —  his  occasional  severity  of  speech,  —  the 
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flashes  of  a  pure  and  just  indignation  against 
Bonie  act  of  foUy,  meanness,  or  misconduct,  —  his 
decided  and  stem  condemnation  of  opinions  which 
he  held  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  —  were  not  con- 
nected with  any  want  of  Christian  tenderness  or 
Christian  sympathy.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed, 
and  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  his  pupils  in  the 
Christian  ministry  learned  from  him,  that  timely 
reproof  is  often  the  truest  friendship  ;  that  the  es 
posnre  of  error,  and  the  cure  of  it  by  the  ncedci. 
caustic  of  sharp  aiid  plain-spoken  truth,  may  be 
the  highest  charity.  Bat  those  who  knew  him 
best  knew  the  real  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
real  kindness  —  the  kindness  both  of  feeling  and 
of  principle  —  which  were  somefimea  hidden  from 
a  stranger's  eye  by  the  peculiarities  of  hie  manner- 
He  was  no  ascetic,  no  declaimer  against  the  inno- 
cent festivities  of  the  world,  no  morose  hater  or 
proud  scorner  of  its  pleasant  triflings,  no  misan- 
thrope, shunning  converse  with  men.  If  he  min- 
gled little  in  the  gayer  scenes  of  society,  it  was 
more  from  his  engrossment  in  the  studies  that 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
quick  flow  of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any  unso- 
cial feeling.  As  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  a  citizen,  Ijc 
was  ever  prompt  to  do  his  part.  His  hand  was 
always  open  to  every  work  of  charity.  He  knew 
the  Christian  blessedness  of  giving.  His  generous 
conBideration  of  others,  his  readiness  to  help  when- 
ever his  help  was  needed,  hia  benevolence  to  the 
poor,  ever  guided  by  his  strong  good-sense,  his 
judicious  and  thoughtful  kindness  in  all  the  varied 
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occasions  of  life,  liis  quiet  and  unostentatious  chari. 
ties,  will  be  remembered  by  many  who  shared  in 
them.  They  were  much  better  known  to  himself 
than  to  the  world.  His  alms  were  not  done  to  be 
seen  of  men. 

Bnt  it  was  on  the  nearer  circle  aroand  him,  on 
the  Christian  home  in  %vhich  he  lived,  that  his 
strong  and  tender  affections  beamed  out  most 
brightly  and  warmly.  What  he  w^as  there,  where 
the  true  character  most  fully  shows  itself,  they 
know  whose  loss  is  the  greatest,  and  whose  grief 
will  be  ever  mingled  with  gratitude  for  the  great 
blessings  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  privileges 
of  his  society,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  love,  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  in  the  Christian  influence 
of  his  conversation  and  hi^  life.  To  them  his 
memory  will  be.  peculiarly  blessed,  for  it  will  be 
aHsociated,  not  only  with  the  tenderest,  most  deli- 
cate, most  sympathizing  love,  but  with  the  highest, 
holiest,  happiest  influences,  —  inihienccs  that  do 
not  end  at  the  grave.  No  man  had  more  exalted 
views  than  he  of  the  duties  and  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  the  place  which  Christianity 
should  hold  in  it 

Vfc  know  how  dif&cnlt  it  ia  to  draw  an  unbi- 
assed portrait,  in  all  points  true  to  the  life,  of  one 
in  whom  we  have  a  personal  interest,  or  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  religious  faith  which 
is  as  father  and  motlier  to  our  hearts.  In  that 
which  we  have  attempted,  we  have  at  least  wished 
to  avoid  the  exaggeration  which  in  everything  the 
subject  of  it  so  greatly  disliked.     But  it  seems  to 
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IIS,  aa  we  look  upon  it  again,  that  a  word  more 
may  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  its  full  light,  and 
to  give  its  features  their  true  and  best  expression. 
We  believe  that,  on  certain  points  of  character,  a 
false  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
did  not  know  him  intimately.  He  was  on  some 
accounts  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood  and 
misjudged.  In  this,  however,  he  shared  the  lot  of 
many  others,  whom  the  world  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Every  virtue  has  its  shadow  mocking  it 
The  near  friend  sees  the  virtue ;  the  distant  or 
the  fault-aeeking  eye  may  catch  only  the  distorted 
shadow.  A  man  of  strong  thoughts  and  strong 
feelings,  Mr.  Norton  spoke  strongly  the  truth  that 
was  in  his  heart.  When  he  aimed  a  blow  at  an 
unsound  doctrine  or  a  dangerous  error,  he  did  not 
strike  with  the  sword  in  the  sheath.  He  did  not 
attack  it  with  roundabout  phrases  or  with  soft 
innuendo.  What  he  said,  he  said  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, never  coarse  indeed,  but  sometimes  caustic, 
always  open  and  sincere.  He  was  "  a  good 
hater";  not  of  persons,  however,  but  of  the  false 
opinions  with  which  those  persons  were  identified, 
of  which  they  were  in  his  mind  the  living  expo- 
nents. He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  convic- 
tions, and  not  a  man  given  to  compromises  in 
important  matters.  What  he  thought  right  to  be 
done  or  to  be  said,  he  went  forward  to  do  or  to 
say ;  alone,  if  necessary.  He  was  not  at  ail  studious 
of  the  arts  of  popularity.  From  the  course  and 
habits  of  his  life  he  was  secluded  from  that  free 
personal  intercourse  with  others  of  opposite  opin- 
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ioDs,  which  ia  necesaary  to  a  perfect  understanding 
on  either  side.  Hence,  those  who  came  into  col- 
n.with  him,  and  those  who  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
B  in  those  situations  in  which  the  strong  and 
I  points  of  his  character  were  made  to  pro- 
trude, would  be  likely  to  do  him  injustice.  A 
stranger  or  an  opponent  might  sometimes,  from 
their  point  of  view,  imagine  him  to  be  deficient  in 
the  softer  and  raeelter  virtues.  The  friend  at  his 
side,  seeing  him  as  he -was,  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Under  the  con- 
stitutional coldness  and  restraint  of  his  manner, 
and  the  statcliness  and  occasional  sternness  of  his 
speech,  there  was  a  deep  enthusiasm  of  character, 
a  sincere  warmth  of  feeling,  the  truest  and  most 
considerate  tenderne^,  A  person  living  with  him 
or  in  intimate  connection  with  him  would  be  par- 
ticularly struck  with  his  gentleness,  indulgence,  and 
quick  human  sympathies;  he  would  see  as  much 
in  him  of  the  John,  as  others  had  seen  of  the  Paul. 
If  he  was  ever  severe  towards  any,  it  was  from  the 
love  which  he  bore  to  religion  and  to  truth.  If  he 
erred,  in  word  or  in  deed,  his  errors  were  the  errors 
of  a  true-hearted  and  true-spoken  man. 

A  most  pure  and  gifted  spirit  has  gone  from  us 
to  join  the  host  that  "have  crossed  the  flood." 
Ho  has  ascended  from  the  study  of  God's  word 
aad  works  in  this  lower  world,  where,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  he  could  know  but  in  part,  to  the 
study  of  God's  word  and  works  in  that  more 
glorious  sphere,  where,  with  Buckminster  and 
Eliot,  be  will  know  even   as  he  is  known. 


I  BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICi;    Ol'    MR.    NORTON. 

The  hymn,*  little  known,  we  believe)  which  he 
composed  many  years  ago  for  the  Cliriatian'M 
dirge,  was  written  unconsciously  for  his  own 
funeral.  It  now  chants  for  ua,  as  we  stand  in 
spirit  at  his  grave,  the  farewell  of  many  hearts 
that  honor  and  bless  his  memory. 

"Be  hks  gone  to  bis  Ood ;  he  hu  gono  to  hii  home ; 
So  mora  ainid  peril  and  error  lo  roam. 
His  ejcs  tie  no  longer  dim, 

EU  feet  no  moro  will  fuller ; 
So  grief  can  follow  him, 
So  pang  his  cheek  can  alter. 

"  There  bto  palcnesa,  and  veepiag,  and  sighs  beloir , 
For  oar  failh  is  faint,  and  our  icors  will  flow  : 
Bat  the  harps  of  heaven  are  ringing ; 

Glad  Kigels  come  to  greet  him ; 
And  hjTnoa  of  joy  are  singing, 
While  old  friends  press  to  meet  him. 

"  0  honored,  betovJ^d  1  to  carlh  unconliQed, 
Thou  hast  soared  on  high,  thou  hast  left  ua  behind  ; 
But  our  parting  i>  not  for  over : 

Wo  will  follow  ihpe,  hj  heaven's  light, 
Where  the  grave  cannot  discover 
The  aoult  whom  God  will  anile." 

*  His  first  contribntloti  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  nnd  the  first  of 
it*  poetical  articlci.     Vol.  I.  p.  39. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  year  1819,  I  publislied  an  article  in  a 
periodical  work,*  of  which  a  number  of  copiea 
were  struck  off  separately  under  the  title  that 
I  haye  given  to  this  volume.  I  have  since  been 
requested  to  reprint  it,  and  some  years  ago 
undertook  to  revise  and  make  some  additions 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  Being,  however,  inter- 
rupted, I  laid  by  my  papers,  and  had  given  up 
the  intention,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time. 
But  having  lately  received  an  appUcation  from 
a  highly  esteemed  friend,  strongly  urging  its 
republication,  I  resumed  the  task;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  I  have  written  a  new 
work,  preserving  indeed  the  title  of  the  for- 
mer, and  embodying  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents, but  extending  to  three  times  its  size. 

I  have  said,  "  I  resumed  the  task  "  ;  and  the 

•  [The  Chrisiian  Disciple.  See  Vol.  I.  Kew  Scries,  pp, 370 -431. 
Th«  uticle  rererred  to  vm  occasioned  b;  Professor  Stuut's  Lntien 
to  Dr.  Chauoing.) 


expression  is  appropriate,  for  the  discussion  is 
one  in  which  no  scholar  or  intellectual  man 
can,  at  the  present  day,  engage  with  alacrity. 
To  the  great  body  of  enlightened  individuals 
in  all  countries,  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
on  every  subject  but  theology  are  the  guides 
of  public  opinion,  it  would  be  as  incongi'uous 
to  address  an  argument  against  the  Trinity,  as 
an  argument  against  transubstantiatiou,  or  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  or  the  stipremacy  of 
the  Pope,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings.  These 
doctrines,  once  subjects  of  fierce  contention, 
are  all,  in  their  view,  equally  obsolete.  To 
disprove  the  Trinity  will  appear,  to  many  of 
whom  I  speak,  a  labor  as  idle  and  unprofit- 
able as  the  confutation  of  any  other  of  those 
antiquated  errors ;  and  to  engage  in  the  task 
may  seem  to  imply  a  theologian's  ignomnce  of 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  the  preposter- 
ous and  imtimely  zeal  of  a  recluse  student, 
believing  that  the  dogmas  of  his  books  still 
riile  the  minds  of  men.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this 
doctrine  in  any  work  of  the  present  day  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  not  professedly  theologi- 
cal. All  mention  of  it  is  by  common  consent 
excluded  fi'om  the  departments  of  polite  litera- 
ture, moral  Bcience,  and  natiii'al  religion ;  and 


fimn  discussions,  written  or  'oral,  not  pmely 
sectarian,  intcndetl  to  affect  men's  belief,  or 
conduct.  Sliould  au  allusion  to  it  occur  in 
any  such  production,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  trait  of  flinaticism,  or  as  discovering  a  mere 
secular  respect  for  some  particular  church.  It 
is  scarcely  adverted  to,  except  in  works  pro- 
fessedly theological:  and  theology,  the  noblest 
and  most  important  branch  of  philosophy,  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
by  a  multitude  of  writers,  who  have  seized 
upon  this  bi-anch  of  it  as  their  peculiar  prov- 
ince, and  who  have  been  anything  but  philos- 
ophei-s. 

AVhy,  then,  argue  against  a  doctrine,  which 
among  intelligent  men  has  fallen  into  neglect 
and  disbelief?  I  ansiver,  that  the  neglect  and 
disbelief  of  this  doetrme,  and  of  other  doctrines 
of  like  chamcter,  has  extended  to  Christianity 
itself.  It  is  from  the  public  professions  of 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian,  from  the 
established  creeds  and  liturgies  of  different 
churches  or  sects,  and  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  been  reputed  orthodox  in 
their  day,  that  most  men  derive  their  notions 
of  Christianity,  Bui  the  treaties  of  European 
nations  still  begin  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 


"  Most  Holy  Trinity  " ;  the  doctrine  is  still  the 
professed  faith  of  every  established  cliurcli, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  every  sect  which 
makes  a  creed  its  bond  of  communion  ;  and  if 
any  one  should  recur  to  books,  he  would  fiHd 
it  presented  as  an  aU-important  distinction  of 
Christianity  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  di- 
vines. It  is,  in  consequence,  viewed  by  most 
men,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  connection  with  other  doctrines,  as 
false  and  more  pernicious,  it  has  been  moulded 
into  systems  of  religious  belief,  which  have 
been  publicly  and  solemnly  substituted  in  the 
place  of  true  religion.  These  systems  have 
counteracted  the  whole  evidence  of  dinne  reve- 
lation. The  proof  of  the  most  important  fact 
iu  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  truths  of 
religion  have  not  been  left  to  be  doubtfully 
and  dimly  discerned,  but  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  God  himself,  has  been  over- 
borne and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  God.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  scarcely  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  Christian  is  left. 
It  has  seemed  as  idle  to  inquii-e  into  the  evi- 
dences of  those  systems  which  passed  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,  as  into  the  proof  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  or  the  divine  mis- 


laion  of  Mahomet.  Nothing  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  religion,  nothing  attesting  its 
descent  from  Heaven,  ivas  to  be  discovered 
amid  the  corruptions  of  the  prevailing  faith. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  so  marked  with 
falsehood  and  fraud,  they  so  clearly  discovered 
the  baseness  of  their  earthly  origin,  that,  when 
imposed  upon  men  as  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  those  who  regarded  them  as 
such  were  fairly  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  inquiring,  whether  they  had  been  taught  by 
God.  The  internal  evidence  of  Christianity 
was  annihilated ;  and  all  other  evidence  is 
wasted,  when  applied  to  prove  that  such  doc- 
trines have  been  rc\ealcd  from  Heaven. 

It  is  true  that  in  England,  in  some  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country,  a 
large  majority  still  desire  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  have  a  certain  interest  in  what  they 
esteem  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  much 
infidelity  and  skepticism,  more  or  less  openly 
avowed,  and  notwithstanding  that  many,  who 
call  themsehes  Christians,  regard  the  teach- 
ing of  Clirist  only  as  containing,  when  rightly 
understood,  an  excellent  system  of  doctrines 
and  duties,  without  ascribing  to  it  more  than 
human  authority,  yet  there  still  exists  much 
sincere  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  much  tra^ 
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ditionary  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  In  the  Protestant  countries  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  has  heen  great 
freedom  of  inquiry  into  its  character ;  wise 
and  good  men  have  labored  to  vindicate  it 
from  misrepresentations ;  its  evidences  have 
heen  forcibly  stated ;  the  more  obnoxious 
doctrines  connected  with  it  in  the  popular 
creeds  have  not  of  late,  except  in  this  coun- 
try, been  zealously  obtruded  upon  notice; 
the  moral  character  required  by  it  has  been 
partially  at  least  understood  and  inculcated  ; 
and  imperfectly  and  erroneously  as  our  relig- 
ion may  have  been  taught,  it  has  still  been 
a  main  support  of  public  order  and  private 
morals.  Many  enlightened  men,  therefore, 
who  have  taken  only  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  and  have  never  given  their  time  or 
thoughts  to  determine  what  Christianity  really 
is,  regard  the  prevailing  form  of  religion  with 
a  certain  degree  of  resjrect.  Though  they  may 
disbelieve  many  of  its  doctrines,  and  have  never 
separated  in  their  own  minds  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false,  they  think  it,  notwithstanding, 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent  man  to 
let  the  whole  pass  in  silence.  They  cither  do 
not  advert  to  Christianity  at  all ;  or  if  they  do, 
it  is  in  ambiguous,  though  respectful  terms, 
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and  they  refiuin  fi'om  implying  either  their 
belief  or  their  disbelief  of  what  are  represented 
as  its  characteristic  doctrines.  There  is  also 
another  class  of  able  and  intellectual  men,  who, 
perceiving  the  value  of  religion  in  general,  sin- 
cerely embrace  the  popular  religion  as  they 
■find  it  in  the  creed  of  their  church  or  sect; 
being  bound  to  it,  perhaps,  by  strong  senti- 
ments and  early  associations,  and  believing 
that  he  who  quits  this  harbor  must  embark 
upon  a  sea  of  uncertainties.  They  fonu  a 
small  exception  to  the  remarks  with  which 
I  commenced,  respecting  the  prevalent  disbe- 
lief of  the  doctiinc  of  the  Truuty,  and  other 
similar  doctrines,  by  the  more  intelligent 
dasses  of  society ;  —  an  exception  which  does 
not  extend  to  the  ignorant,  or  bigoted,  or 
mercenary  defenders  of  a  church  or  sect. 

But  admitting  these  facts,  what,  after  all,  is 
the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  re- 
ipccting  Christianity  in  Protestant  countries  ^ 
It  is  indicated  by  their  literatui-e.  "With  some 
considerable  exceptions,  the  productions  of  the 
English  periodical  press  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes.  In  one  of  them,  you  rarely 
find  anything  implying  a  sincere  belief  and 
interest  in  Christianity  ;  you  find  much  that 
an  intelligent  Christian  could  not  have  writ- 
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ten;  and  in  some  of  the  publications  to  be 
aiTangcd  in  this  class,  you  find  many  thinly 
veiled  or  naked  expressions  of  scorn  and 
aversion  for  what  passes  under  its  name,  and 
especially  for  the  estabHshcd  reHgion  and  its 
ministers.  In  the  other  class,  you  observe  a 
party  and  political  zeal  for  religion,  the  religion 
estabhshed  by  law,  "  the  religion  of  a  gentle- 
man," to  borrow  an  expression  from  Charles  the 
Second,  —  a  zeal  for  the  church  and  its  dignities 
and  emoluments,  a  zeal  that  accommodates  itself 
easily  to  a  lax  system  of  morals,  and  which 
rarely  displays  itself  more  than  in  its  contempt 
for  those  who  regard  religion  as  something 
about  which  our  reason  is  to  be  exercised. 
But  beside  these  two  classes  of  publications, 
there  is  still  another,  extensively  circulated, 
below  the  notice,  perhaps,  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  but  which  is 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society  ;  a  class  of 
publications  addressed  to  the  lower  orders,  in 
which  Christianity  is  openly  attacked,  being 
mode  responsible  for  all  the  wickedness,  fraud, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  its  name,  and  for  all  the  outrages  upon 
reason  that  have  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  or  been  embodied  in  creeds.  There 
are  other  proofs  equally  striking  of 
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general  indifference  that  is  really  felt  toward 
Christianity ;  of  the  little  hold  it  has  upon  men's 
inmost  thoughts  and  affections.  The  most  pop- 
ular English  poet  of  the  day,  who  has  been  the 
object  of  such  passionate  and  ill-judged  admi- 
ration, appeared,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
writer,  under  every  aspect  the  most  adverse  to 
the  Christian  character  ;  yet  the  time  has  been, 
when  his  tide  of  fashion  was  at  its  height,  that 
one  could  hardly  remark  upon  hia  immorality 
or  profaneness  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  being  narrow-minded  or  hypocritical. 
I  observed  not  long  since,  in  a  noted  journal, 
the  editor  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  was 
spoken  of  by  a  writer,  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  his  life  by  Moore,  as  having  been  throughout 
his  whole  coui-sc  "  a  noble  being,"  "  morally  and 
intellectually,"  as  all  but  "  the  base  and  blind  " 
must  feel.*  The  patriarch  of  Gorman  litera- 
ture has  just  left  the  world  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  applause  from  his  countrjTncn,  to 
which  a  dissentient  voice  has  for  some  time 
scarcely  been  tolerated  among  them.  His  pop- 
ularity may  be  compai-ed  with  that  which  Vol- 
taire enjoyed  in  France  during  the  last  century. 

*  The  patsBgc  na;  he  fnand  ia  Blackwood's  Mngixioe  for  Febru- 
■rj,  1830,  p.  417. 
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There  may  be  different  opinions  respecting  his 
genius.  He  has  nothing  of  the  brilliant  wit  of 
Voltaire,  nor  of  his  keenness  of  remark ;  and 
nothing  of  the  truly  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  which  is  sometimes  discovered  by 
that  very  inconsistent  ivi'iter.  No  generous  sen- 
timent ever  prompted  Goethe  to  place  himself 
in  imprudent  opposition  to  any  misuse  of  pow- 
er. The  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
virtue  and  happLuess,  were  to  him  as  though 
they  were  not.  His  strongest  sjTupathies  were 
not  with  the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  In 
his  mind  Cliristianity  was  on  a  level  with  the 
Pagan  mythology,  exdept  as  being  of  a  harsher 
and  gloomier  character,  and  possessing  less  po- 
etical beauty.  In  the  Prologue  to  his  Faust, 
he  introduces  in  a  scene,  meant  to  be  ludicrous, 
the  Supreme  Being  as  one  of  his  draniatis  per- 
sona, with  as  little  reverence  as  Luctan  shows 
toward  Jupiter,  I  cannot  say  what  there  may 
be  in  his  voluminous  works ;  but  in  those  of  the 
most  note  I  have  never  met  with  the  strong, 
heartfelt  expression  of  a  high  moral  truth  or 
noble  sentiment.  In  reading  some  of  his  more 
popular  productions,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect 
the  words  of  one  incomparably  his  superior : 
Cynicorum  vera  ratio  tota  est  ejicienda  ;  est  enim 
inimica  verecuiidia,  sine  qud  nihil  rectum  esse 
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potest,  nihil  honestum.*  As  regards  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  writers,  it  has  become  the 
cant  of  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  set  aside  the 
conaideration  of  their  influence  upon  men's 
principles  and  aifections  and  to  consider  them 
merely  aa  productions  of  genius.  In  this  mode 
of  estimation  it  is  forgotten  that  there  can  be 
no  essential  beauty  opposite  to  moral  beauty, 
and  that  a  work  which  oiFends  our  best  feel- 
ings can  have  no  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  a  well-ordered  mind. 

The  same  absence  of  religious  principle  and 
belief  which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  pop- 
ular literature  of  the  day,  appears  also  in  the 
speculations  of  men  of  a  high  order  of  intellect. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  the  author  of 
the  "Academical  Questions " f  was  praised  as  a 
profound  thinker,  in  the  most  able  and  popu- 
lar of  modem  journals,  with  scarcely  a  remark 
upon  the  fact  that  his  speculations  conducted 
directly  to  the  dreaiy  gulf  of  utter  skepticism. 
That  work  had  its  day,  and  is  forgotten.  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an- 
other, "  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man," 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  ^vritcrs  of  our 

•  "  The  whole  tyatem  of  the  Cjnifs  i>  lo  bo  rejected,  aa  »t  war 
wilh   modesty,  without  which  there  can  be  nothing  right,  noLhing 
honorable."    Cicbbo.    [De  OfGciis,  Lib,  L  c.  41.] 
1  ISir  William  Drammood.] 
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times,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius."  •  To  me  it 
appears  only  a  system  of  virtual  atheism.  It 
excludes  all  idea  of  God,  accordiug  to  the  con- 
ceptions foiTued  of  him  by  a  Christian.  The 
Father  of  the  Universe  equally  disappears  from 
the  later  systems  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man metaphysicians.  That  which  affects  to  be 
regarded  as  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  age,  is 
as  intelligible  upon  this  point,  though  upon  few 
others,  as  the  system  of  Spinoza.  Though  all- 
seeing  in  its  mists,  it  does  not  discern  the  God 
who  MADE  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  and 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  writings  which  touch  upon  the 
higher  topics  of  philosophy,  we  perceive  more 
or  less  disbelief  or  disregard  of  what  a  Chris- 
tian must  cousider  as  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion. No  one  can  read  without  interest  the 
work  which,  just  as  he  was  terminating  his 
brilliant  career,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  left  as  a 
legacy,  containing  the  last  thoughts  of  a  phi- 
losopher. Yet  in  this  work,  written  as  life 
was  fast  receding,  instead  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  conscious  indi- 
vidual, we  find  that  his  imagination  rested  on 
a  dream,  borro«-cd  from  Pagan  philosophy,  of 
the  prc-existcnce  and  future  glories  of  the  think- 

* [TbomBs  Hope] 


ing  piinciple,  assuming  new  modes  of  being 
without  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  not  simply 
to  the  appearance  of  such  speculations  that  we 
are  to  look  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  fact  that  their  appeai'ance  excites  so  little 
attention,  that  they  blend  so  readily  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  its  literature.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  intelligent  readers  of  the 
work  last  mentioned  should  even  have  forgot- 
ten the  passage  referred  to. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  Who  are  the  expositors  and  defenders 
of  religion,  and  what  influence  do  they  exert 
upon  public  sentiment  1  In  England  the  sci- 
ence of  theology,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
revealed  religion,  has  fallen  into  general  neg- 
"  lect.  Of  those  who  treat  its  subjects,  few 
deserve  a  hearing,  and  the  few  who  deser\e 
cannot  obtain  it,  A  few  professedly  learned 
works  ha^e  of  late  appeared ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  mere  compilations,  made  without 
judgment  or  accuracy,  and  conformed  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church.  There  have  been  some 
bulky  republications  of  old  divines  little  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  age.  TSIost  other  religious 
works  that  appear  are  evidently  intended  only 
for  "the  religious  public"  ;  a  phi-ase  that  has 
become  familiar,  and  marks    in  some  degree 
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the  character  of  the  times.  Should  they  pasa 
beyond  this  narrow  circle,  they  would,  I  fear, 
contribute  nothing  to  render  Christianity  more 
respected.  A  very  different  class  of  writera 
is  reciuired  to  assert  for  religion  its  true  char- 
actra;  and  authority.  In  Geimany  thei-e  is  a 
large  body  of  theologians,  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  have  been  able  and  learned  critics. 
They  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  his- 
tory, language,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  They  have  released 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  traditionary 
errors.  But  they  have,  in  many  cases,  substi- 
tuted for  these  errors  the  most  extx"avagant 
speculations  of  their  omi.  Nor,  with  some 
exceptions,  does  the  power  of  Christianity 
show  itself  in  their  writings.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them,  being  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  that  prevails  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  have  regaided  Christianity,  not  as  a 
divine  revelation,  but  merely  as  presenting  a 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  for  the  most 
part  probable  and  useful,  when  relieved  from 
the  mass  of  errors  that  have  been  added  to 
what  was  originally  taught  by  its  fonuder. 
Christianity  thus  becomes  only  a  popular 
name  for  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  Its  au- 
thority and  value  are  gone.     The  whole  proof 
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of  the  doctriues  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ,  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  teacher  from  God.  He  did  not  reason ; 
he  affirmed.  He  adduced  no  arguments  but 
his  miracles.  Considered  as  a  self-taught 
philosopher,  he  did  nothing  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge,  for  he  brought  no  new  evi- 
dence for  any  opinion.  But  considered  as  a 
teacher  from  God,  he  baa  provided  the  au- 
thority of  God  for  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
In  our  country,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by 
feelings  of  private  friendship,  true  Christianity 
has  found  some  of  its  best  defenders.  But 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  throughout 
a  great  part  of  our  land,  and  the  feelings  and 
character  of  many  who  have  pretended  to  be 
its  exclusive  disciples,  ai'e  Httle  adapted  to  pro- 
cnre  it  the  respect  of  intelligent  men.  They 
are  producing  infidelity,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  its  extensive  spread.  They  are  giving 
to  many  a  distaste  for  the  very  name  of  re- 
ligion, and  leading  them  to  regard  all  appear- 
ance of  a  religious  character  with  distrust  or 
aversion.  In  no  other  country  ia  the  grossest 
and  most  illiberal  bigotry  so  broadly  exhibited 
as  among  ourselves.  Nowhere  else,  at  the 
*  present  day,  have  so  many  partisans  of  a  low 
order  of  intellect  risen  into  notice,  through  a 
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spurious  zeal,  not  for  doctrines,  for  these  are 
changed  as  convenience  may  requii-e,  but  for 
the  triumph  of  a  sect;  and  no  other  region 
has  of  late  been  ravaged  by  such  a  moi-al 
pestilence  as,  under  the  name  of  religion,  has 
prevailed  in  some  pai'ts  of  our  land,  —  an  in- 
sane fanaticism,  degrading  equally  the  feelings 
and  intellect  of  tliose  affected  by  it.* 

In  past  times,  the  false  systems  of  religion 
that  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christianity, 
and  ruled  in  its  stead,  have  had  a  certain  adap- 
tation  to  the  ignorance,  the  barbarism,  the  low 
state  of  morals,  and  the  peiTcrted  condition  of 
society,  existuig  contemporaneously  with  them. 
They  were  some  restraint  upon  vice.  They 
led  man  to  think  of  himself  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  perishing  animal.  Mixed  up  with 
poison  as  they  were,  they  served  as  an  antidote 
to  other  poisons  more  pernicious.  Though 
Christianity  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  yet 
a  portion  of  its  light  and  heat  reached  the 
earth.     But   the  time  for  those  systems  has 

*  If  any  one  eboald  think  ihcse  cxpreasioQi  loo  strong,  let  him 
makB  himtclf  Bcqnainted  wiib  the  transnctioDs  wbjch  not  long  since 
were  taking  plnce  in  the  wtsiern  part  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Au-  * 
ihcntic  documents  respecting  them  eiist;  bol  such  scenes  have  not 
been  confined  to  that  part  of  onr  country.  (Some  inronoatioD  on 
thii  labjeet  may  be  found  in  the  Chrisdnn  Examiner  for  Maj  and 
Jane,  IBST,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  3iS-365;  and  for  Marcl),  1 8S9,  Vol.  YI. 
pp.  101-130.] 
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wbolly  passed.  A  wilder  scheme  could  not  be 
formed  than  that  of  re-establiahing  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  Fiance,  or  calling  a  new  Coun- 
cil of  Dort  to  sanction  Calvinism  in  Holland, 
or  giving  to  Luthcranism  its  former  power 
over  men's  minds  in  Germany.  Theii'  vitality 
is  gone,  except  that  it  now  and  then  manifests 
itself  in  a  convulsive  struggle.  Yet  zealots 
arc  still  claiming  for  them  the  authority  which 
belongs  of  right  to  true  religion ;  and  to  the 
inquiry  .what  Cliristianity  is,  the  public,  offi- 
cial answer,  as  it  may  be  called,  ia  still  re- 
turned, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition- 
ary creed  of  some  established  church,  or  of 
some  prevalent  sect ;  that  it  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  grim  decrepitude  of  some  obso- 
lete form  of  faith.  We  are  referred  back  to 
some  one  of  those  systems  that  have  dishon- 
ored its  name,  countemcted  its  influence,  per- 
verted its  sanctions,  inculcated  false  and  inad- 
equate conceptions  of  the  religious  character, 
and  formed  broods  of  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and 
persecutors ;  that  hn^e  been  made  to  minister 
to  the  lust  of  power,  malignant  passions,  and 
criminal  self-indulgence ;  and  that  have  striven, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  retard  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  men,  seeing  in  it 
the  approach  of  their  own  destruction. 


What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  give  new  power 
to  tlic  great  principles  of  religion  1  What  is 
to  be  done  to  vindicate  its  true  influence  to 
Christianity  \  We  must  vindicate  its  true 
character.  It  must  be  presented  to  men  such 
as  it  is.  The  false  doctrines  connected  with 
it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truths  which  it 
teaches,  must  be  stt'ept  away.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  secretly  disbelieved  ;  they 
must  be  openly  disavowed.  It  must  be  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  they  are  utterly  for- 
eign from  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  that 
those  who  defend  them  should  be  disregarded 
or  confuted.  They  must  be  so  confuted  as  to 
be  silenced.  Those  who  would  procure  for 
Christianity  its  due  supremacy  in  the  hearts 
of  men  shoidd  feci  that  their  first  object  is 
so  to  operate  upon  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments of  men,  that  the  public  sanction  which 
has  been  given  to  gross  misrepresentations  of 
it  shall  be  as  publicly  withdrawn.  In  pro- 
moting the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  main 
duty  of  an  enlightened  Christian  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  labor  that  it  may  be  better  un- 
derstood. Till  this  be  effected,  aU  otlier  ex- 
ertions, it  may  be  feared,  if  not  ineffectual, 
will  be  mischievous,  as  prolonging  the  author- 
ity of  error,  rather  than  establishing  the  truth. 
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But  what  interest  can  a  philosopher  or  a 
man  of  intellect  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
squabbles  of  controversial  divines  ]  ^\'llat  im- 
pression is  to  be  produced  upon  indifference, 
ignorance,  traditionary  faith,  bigotrj',  and  self- 
interest,  by  one  who  has  nothing  to  conjure 
with  but  his  poor  reason  "i  Why  be  solicit- 
ous to  cure  men  of  one  folly  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  since  it  is  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
another  %  To  him  who  should  propose  such 
questions,  I  might  answer,  that  I  do  not  so 
despair  of  mankiad.  I  compare  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  the  fifteenth,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  many  hard  victories  have  been  won, 
and  much  has  been  permanently  secured  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement.  Truth  and 
Reason,  though  they  work  slowly,  work  sure- 
ly. An  abuse  or  an  error,  after  having  been 
a  thousand  times  confuted  or  exposed,  at  last 
totters  and  falls,  abandoned  by  its  defenders ; 
and  then 


The  disputes  of  controversial  divines,  however 
mean  the  intellect,  or  vile  the  temper,  of  many 
who  have  engaged  in  them,  do  in  fact  concern 
the  most  important  truths  and  the  most  porni- 
I  cious  errors.     Having  given  these  answers,  I 


might  then  ask  in  return:  Why  should  a 
Christian,  with  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  religion  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  be  earnestly  desirous 
that  its  influence  may  not  be  superseded  and 
opposed  by  any  of  those  false  systems  of  doc- 
trine that  have  been  substituted  in  its  place  1 
Why  should  one,  not  devoid  of  common  sym- 
pathy with  his  fcllow-men,  care  whether  they 
believe  the  most  ennobling  truths,  or  some  per- 
nicious creed,  respectbig  their  God  and  Father, 
their  nature  and  relations  as  inmiortal  beings, 
their  dutj',  motives,  consolations,  and  hopes  ? 

We  know  the  efforts  that  are  making  by 
enlightened  men  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
England,  to  spread  intellectual  cultivation 
among  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  Old 
World.  So  fai-  as  the  knowledge  thus  com- 
municated is  what  may  be  called  secular,  it 
is  beneficial  in  enlarging  and  exercising  the 
mind,  affording  innocent  entcrtauimcnt,  and, 
in  some  cases,  furnishing  the  means  of  ad- 
vancement in  life.  But  to  the  poor,  as  to 
every  other  class,  it  is  not  the  loiowlcdge  of 
most  value.  Without  the  equal  diffusion  of 
:-cligious  truth,  it  may  become  an  instrument 
of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  Mere  intellectual 
cultivation  is  as  likely  to  be  a  source  of  dia- 


content  and  disquietude  as  of  happiness.  An 
access  of  knowledge  may  tend  little  to  recon- 
cile a  man  to  his  situation.  The  new  power 
it  affords  will  be  used  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  Mm  who  possesses  it.  But  you 
can  impress  no  truth,  you  can  remove  no 
error,  respecting  the  duties  and  hopes  of  man 
as  an  immortal  creature  of  God,  you  can  im- 
press no  truth,  you  can  remove  no  error,  con- 
cerning religion,  without  surely  advancing 
men  in  morals  and  hajjpiness.  This  is  the 
instruction  most  needed  for  all  classes,  but 
esijecially  for  the  least  infonued.  Among  the 
highly  educated,  and  those  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  there  are  certain  partial 
substitutes  for  religious  principle ;  —  the  feel- 
ing of  honor,  the  desire  of  reputation,  deUcacy 
of  taste,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a 
more  enlarged  perception  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  fellow-men,  which,  when  they  act  on 
the  conduct  of  others,  are  generally  on  the 
side  of  "virtne.  The  levities  or  the  business 
of  life,  a  ceaseless  round  of  trifling  or  serious 
occupation,  which  hurries  them  on  with  little 
leisure  to  think  or  feel  deeply,  may  have  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  essential  wants  of  om-  nature.  But  in 
preaching  to  the  poor,  not  tlie  heartless,  re- 


volting,  debasing  absurdities  of  some  estab- 
lished creed,  but  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  may  give  them  consolations  and  hopes  to 
be  most  intimately  felt,  new  views  of  their 
natui'e,  new  motives  and  principles.  It  is  on 
the  diffusion  of  tliis  sort  of  instruction  among 
all  classes,  that  the  prospects  of  society  now 
depend.  Changes  are  coming  fast  upon  the 
world.  In  the  violent  struggle  of  opposite 
interests,  the  decaying  prejudices  that  have 
bound  men  together  in  the  old  foims  of  so- 
ciety arc  snapping  asunder  one  after  another. 
Must  we  look  forward  to  a  hopeless  succes- 
sion of  evUs,  iu  which  exasperated  parties 
will  be  alteraately  victors  and  victims,  till  all 
sink  under  some  one  power  whose  interest  it 
is  to  preserve  a  quiet  despotism  ?  "Who  can 
hope  for  a  better  result,  unless  the  great  les- 
son be  l(!amed,  that  there  can  be  no  essential 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  society  with- 
out the  improvement  of  men  as  moral  and 
religious  beings ;  and  that  this  can  be  effected 
only  by  religious  tkdtii  i  To  expect  this 
improvement  from  any  form  of  false  religion, 
because  it  is  called  religion,  is  as  if,  in  admin- 
istering to  one  in  a  fever,  we  were  to  take 
some  drug  from  an  apothecary's  shelves,  satis- 
fied with  its  being  called  medicine. 


That  a  people  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  libexly,  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  must  be  spread  through  tlie 
community.  A  general  system  of  education 
must  be  established.  Self-restraint  must  sup- 
ply the  place  of  external  coercion.  The  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  government  is  to  guard  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  community  from 
injury;  and  the  best  form  of  government  is 
that  which  effects  this  purpose  with  the  least 
power,  and  is  least  likely  therefore  to  afford 
the  means  of  misrule  and  oppression.  But 
the  power  not  conceded  to  the  government 
must  bo  supplied  by  the  force  of  moml  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment  in  the  governed.  'Wha.t 
education,  then,  is  required ;  what  knowledge 
is  to  be  communicated ;  what  culture  is  ne- 
cessarj- 1  I  answer,  not  alone,  nor  principally, 
that  education  which  the  schoolmaster  may 
give ;  but  moral  culture,  the  knowledge  of 
our  true  interests  and  relations.  There  may 
be  much  intellectual  culture  which  wUl  not 
tend  even  indirectly  to  form  men  to  the  ready 
practice  of  their  duties,  or  to  bind  them  to- 
gether in  mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance, 
unleBs  it  be  imited  with  just  conceptions  of 
oar  nature  and  the  objects  of  action.  Let  us 
ibrm  in  fancy  a  nation  of  mathematicians  like 
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La  Place  or  La  Laude,  ostentatious  of  their 
atheism ;  naturalists  as  irreligious  and  impure 
as  Buffbn  ;  artists  as  accomplished  as  David, 
the  friend  of  Robespierre  ;  philosophers,  like 
Hobbcs  and  Mandeville,  Helvetius  and  Dide- 
rot ;  men  of  genius,  like  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Voltaire ;  orators  as  powerful  and  profligate 
as  Mirabeau ;  and  having  placed  o^cr  them  a 
monarch  as  able  and  unprincipled  as  the  sec- 
ond Frederic  of  Prussia,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  this  highly  intel- 
lectual community,  and  how  many  generations 
might  pass  before  it  were  laid  waste  by  gross 
sensuality  and  ferocious  passions.  So  far 
only  as  men  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  to 
eternity,  are  they  capable  of  liberty  and  the 
blessings  of  social  order.  The  great  truths 
that  most  concern  us  are  those  on  which  our 
characters  must  be  formed.  But  religion  is 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  relations  of  man 
as  a  responsible,  immortal  being,  the  creature 
of  God.  By  teaching  the  truth  concerning 
them,  religion,  properly  so  called,  discloses  to 
us  the  ends  of  our  being,  preparing  men,  by 
virtue  and  happiness  here,  for  eternal  prog- 
ress in  virtue  and  happiness  hereafter.  So 
far  as  what  bears  the  name  of  religion  teaches 


falsehoods  concerning  them,  it  becomes  the 
ally  of  evil,  counteracting  the  improvement 
of  our  race.  False  religion  has  been  the  com- 
mon sign,  and  often  the  most  efficient  cause, 
of  the  corruption  and  misery  of  nations.  All 
great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  men  from  tradition- 
ary abuses,  must  be  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
respondent advance  in  religions  knowledge,  or 
they  will  be  made  in  vain.  Where  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  operative,  there  only 
can  men  be  released  from  the  strong  control 
of  some  superior  power ;  which,  however 
profligately  exercised,  may  find  its  owti  inter- 
est in  preserving  quiet  among  its  subjects. 
True  Christianity  urges  the  perfonnance  of 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  by  the  noblest  and 
most  effectual  moti^'e8 ;  and  in  a  community 
where  its  influence  were  generally  felt,  how 
little  would  there  be  to  apprehend  from  pub- 
lic oppression  or  private  wrong  ?  Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  I  apply 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  used  them  ;  but  in  one, 
the  truth  of  which  he  would  hare  recognized. 
In  regarding  the  condition  and  changes  of 
societies  and  nations,  we  are  apt  to  look 
rather  to  the  immediate  occasions  of  e^'ents. 
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than  to  their  radical  and  efficient  causes.  A 
mere  worldly  politician,  for  instance,  might 
think  it  scarcely  Tvorth  consideration,  that  the 
established  church  should  impose  a  creed 
which  a  majority  of  its  clergy  do  not  beheve; 
or  that  oaths,  not  meant  to  be  regarded,  but 
enforced  as  a  traditionary  ceremony,  and  sub- 
scriptions, to  which  the  conscience  can  haidly 
be  cheated  into  assenting,  should  stand  in  the 
path  of  advancement  in  church  and  state.  To 
a  philosopher  it  may  appear  of  far  greater 
moment.  *  Other  topics,  more  exciting  to  the 
generality,  he  might  deem  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  he  might  view  as  a  deep-seated 
evil,  working  at  the  core,  the  natural  progress 
of  which  would  leave  but  a  false  and  hollow 
show  of  religion  and  morals.  Who  is  there 
that  will  deny  the  influence  of  true  religion  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the 
good  order  of  society  1  Who  is  there  that 
wUl  deny  the  mischiefs  of  superstition,  false 
notions  of  God  and  our  duty,  bigotrj',  and 
what  is  produced  as  their  counterpart,  irre- 
ligion  and  atheism  ?  "Why  is  it,  then,  that 
many  are  so  little  solicitous  to  discriminate, 
on  this  most  important  subject,  truth  from 
falsehood,  that  they  fancy  they  arc  giving 
their  countenance  to  the  former,  while  sup- 
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porting  the  latter ;  and  that,  if  they  aid  the 
cause  of  what  is  called  religion,  they  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  religion  that 
exalts,  or  the  religion  that  degrades  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  infonnation  and  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
authority  to  false  religion.  The  zeal  of  parti- 
sans, or  the  power  of  the  state,  will  be  equally 
ineffectual.  The  only  important  consequence 
of  such  attempts  will  be  to  disgust  men  with  all 
religion.  The  experiment  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  carried  through.  In  France  the  forcing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  upon  tho  nation 
ended  in  the  overthi'ow  of  all  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  consequences  that  ensued  had 
the  effect,  elsewhere,  of  frightening  infidels 
into  hypocrites  and  bigots ;  and  a  sudden 
show  of  religion  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  from  this,  had  it  continued,  as  little 
was  to  be  hoped,  as  from  a  procession  with  rel- 
ics and  images  going  forth  to  stop  a  stream 
of  lava  in  its  course.  It  is  only  to  true  relig- 
ion that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness.  This  alone,  beuig  in  accord- 
ance with  reason  and  with  our  natural  senti- 
ments, will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men. 


The  tract  which  follows  in  relation  to  some 


of  those  false  doctrines  that  have  prevailed, 
though  it  will  give  no  new  conviction  to  the 
great  body  of  enlightened  men,  may  perhaps 
awaken  the  attention  of  some  to  the  grossness 
of  those  corruptions  that  have  been  connected 
with  Chiistianity,  and  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting it  in  a  purer  form,  if  ita  influence  is  to 
bo  preserved.  It  may  tend  a  little  to  swell  the 
flood  of  public  sentiment  by  wliich  they  must 
be  swept  away.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  con- 
vince some  who  have  looked  with  oflencc  upon 
the  absurdities  taught  as  Christian  doctrines, 
and  mistaken  them  for  such,  that  one  may  be 
a  very  earnest  believer,  whose  respect  for  such 
doctrines  is  as  little  as  their  own.  But,  espe- 
cially, it  may  ser\'e  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  those  who,  from  their  habits  of 
life,  have  wanted  leisure  to  think  and  examine 
for  themselves  upon  subjects  of  this  nature ; 
and  who  are  obliged,  as  all  of  us  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  take  many  opinions 
upon  authority,  till  they  see  reason  to  distrust 
the  authority  on  which  they  have  relied.  In 
addressing  myself  to  such  readers,  I  may  take 
the  credit  (it  is  but  small)  of  having  avoided  a 
fault  common  in  theological  writings  intended 
for  popular  use.  I  have  not  presumed  upon 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject;    I  have  3 
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made  statements  which  in  a  more  learned 
discussion  I  ehouUl  be  ashamed  to  urge ;  I 
have  given  no  explanations  that  I  knew  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  because  they  might  seem  plausi- 
ble ;  I  have  made  no  propositions  which  I  do 
not  fully  believe ;  I  have  urged  no  aigumonts 
but  what  have  brought  conviction  to  my  own 
mind  ;  I  have  written  as  one  who,  being  fully 
persuaded  himself,  and  regarding  his  subject 
as  free  from  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  is  satis- 
fied that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  thau  to 
explain  to  others  in  intelligible  language  the 
views  which  are  present  to  his  own  mind. 

I  have  given  oue  reason  why  it  is  little  to 
my  taste  to  discuss  this  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Whoever  treats  of  the  subject  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  a  class  of  writers  with 
whom  an  intelligent  Cliristian  would  not  will- 
ingly he  thought  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon. By  many  who  look  with  indifi'erence 
on  the  whole  discussion,  he  who  contends  for 
the  truth  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
who  defend  error.  Others  will  think  that  he 
is  agitating  questions  which  might  better  be 
left  at  rest ;  and  those  who  hold  the  tradition- 
ary belief  will  regard  him  as  a  disturber  of  the 
Christian  community.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
consolation  to  him  to  renicraber,  that  even  Soc- 


rates  —  the  great  opposer  of  the  sophists  and 
false  teachers  of  his  day  —  was  called  \a\o<i 
Ktu  ^laioi,  prating  and  turbulent,*  and  that  the 
very  same  epithets,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
were  applied  to  Locke, ■!■  the  most  enlightened 
theologian  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  feeling, 
however,  naturally  arising  from  the  causes  I 
have  mentioned,  might  prevent  one  from  en- 
gaging in  this  controversy,  were  it  not  for  the 
deep  sense  which  a  sincere  Christian  must  have 
of  the  value  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  it  from  the  imputa- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  " '  Love,' 
says  one  of  our  old  poets,  '  esteems  no  office 
mean,'  and,  with  still  more  spu'it, '  Entire  affec- 
tion scorneth  nicer  hands'  "  J 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  make  this 
an  xuipleasant  subject.  It  presents  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  humiliating  aspect.  The 
absurdities  that  have  been  maintained  are  so 
gross,  the  zeal  in  maintaining  them  has  been 
so  ferocious,  there  is  such  an  absence  of  any 
redeeming  quality  in  the  spectacle  presented, 
that  it  spreads  a  temporary  gloom  over  our 
whole  view  of  the  character  and  destiny  of 

*  V.  PluUrch.  in  Catone.  [CuL  Maj.  c.  S3.] 
t  By  Wood,  in  liis  "  Alhenffi  Oxonieuaeg." 
t  TliuQ  quotatioas  from  Spsnser  have  Ihas  been  brought  Cogelbet 


man.  We  seem  oui'selves  to  sink  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  it  demands  an  effort  to  recollect 
the  glorious  powers  with  which  God  has  en- 
dued our  race,  "While  inquiring  concerning 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  appear  to  have  de- 
scended to  some  obscure  region  where  foUy 
and  prejudice  are  the  sole  rulers.  We  may 
remember,  with  a  feeling  of  painful  oppression, 
the  mortifying  language  of  Hume,  in  one  of 
those  tracts  in  which  he  speculates  as  coldly 
upon  the  natui'e  and  hopes  of  mankind  as  if 
he  were  a  being  of  another  sphere,  bound  to 
us  by  no  common  sympathies.  "  All  popular 
theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If 
that  theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and 
common  sense,  her  doctrines  would  appear 
too  easy  and  familial*.  Amazement  must  of 
necessity  be  raised ;  mystery  affected ;  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  sought  after ;  and  a  foun- 
dation of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  their 
rebellious  reason  by  the  belief  of  the  most  un- 
intelligible sophisms."  "  To  oppose  the  torrent 
of  scholastic  religion  by  such  tcebic  maxims  as 
these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  he.,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  that  tico  and  three  make  Jive,  is  pretend- 


iug  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush."  •  And 
is  this  all  that  mankind  have  to  hope  ?  Must 
this  dreary  prospect  for  ever  lie  before  ns  1  Is 
this  all  that  religion  has  been,  and  all  that  it 
is  to  be  ■?  We  trust  not.  Still,  in  the  confu- 
tation of  such  doctrines  as  have  been  taught, 
the  triumph,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  hum- 
bling. It  is  a  triumph  over  oui-  common 
nature  reduced  to  ipibccUity.  We  discover 
not  how  strong  human  reason  is,  but  how- 
weak.  That  it  can  confute  them  implies  no 
power;  that  it  has  been  enslaved  in  their 
service  makes  us  feci,  almost  with  apprehen- 
sion, how  far  it  may  be  debased.  But  the 
hold  which  the  doctrines  of  false  religion  have 
had  upon  the  hearts  of  men  has  never  been 
proportioned  to  the  extent  in  which  they 
liave  been  professed.  The  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity have  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  opposite  errors  that  have  been  con- 
nected with  them.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  who  acquiesce  in  these  errors,  and 
who  even  regard  them  with  traditionary  respect, 
in  whose  minds  they  lie  inert  and  harmless. 

But  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned 
adds  to  the  unpleasant  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  follows.     Every  one  in  his  writ- 

•  [Natural  Ilialory  of  Bcligion,  Sect,  XI.J 


ings  sometimes  turns  his  thoughts  to  those 
individuals  whose  approbation  would  give 
him  most  pleasure,  and  whose  good  opinion 
he  would  most  desire  to  confirm.  Among 
those  to  whom  my  thoughts  recur,  there  are 
friends  from  whom  I  can  hope  for  no  sympa- 
thy in  my  present  task.  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  or  any  other  subject  cannot 
lessen  my  respect  or  love  for  them ;  and 
should  the  present  worli  chance  to  full  in 
their  way,  I  could  almost  wish  to  know,  that 
this  were  the  only  paragraph  that  had  fixed 
their  attention.  I  beg  them  to  believe  that  I 
am  no  zealot,  no  partisan  of  a  sect,  no  dis- 
turber of  social  intercoui'sc  by  a  spirit  of 
proselytism ;  and  that  where  I  see  the  fruits 
of  tnie  religion,  I  lia\e  no  wish  to  conform 
the  faitli  from  which  they  proceed  to  the 
standard  of  my  own.  The  same  opinions, 
true  or  false,  may  be  held  in  a  very  different 
temper,  with  very  different  associations,  and 
with  very  different  effects  upon  chamcter. 
The  doctrines  most  pernicious  in  their  gen- 
eral results  may  be  innoxious  in  many  par- 
ticular cases,  The  same  system  of  faith  which 
established  its  <iutos  de  fe  in  Spain,  number- 
ing its  \-ictims  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  sink- 
ing that  country  to  the   lowest  debasement. 
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may  have  been  consistent  in  Fenelon  with 
every  virtue  under  heaven. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  this 
oonnection.  The  tract  that  follows  relates 
only  to  one  class  of  those  false  doctrines  that 
have  been  represented  as  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  others  equally  or  more 
important.  To  re-establish  true  Christianity 
must  be  a  work  of  long  and  patient  toil,  to  be 
effected  far  more  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge,  than  by  direct  contro- 
versy. The  \iews  and  results  to  which  a  few 
intelligent  scholars  may  have  arrived,  must  be 
made  the  common  property  of  the  community. 
Essential  and  inveterate  errors  present  them- 
selves in  every  depai-tment  of  Christian  the- 
ology. False  religion  has  thrown  its  veil  over 
the  character,  and  perverted  the  meaning,  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Of  the  immense  mass  of  vohmies  concerning 
revealed  religion,  there  is  but  a  scanty  num- 
ber in  which  some  erroneous  system  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  what  is  taught.  In  many 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  inquu-y,  a 
common  Christian  can  find  no  trustworthy 
and  sufficient  guide.  Of  the  multitude  of 
topics  iflore  immediately  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not 
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require  to  be  examined  anew  from  its  fouuda- 
tion,  and  discussed  in  a  manner  very  diifcrent 
from  what  it  has  been.  Religion  must  be 
taken,  I  will  not  say  out  of  the  hands  of 
priests,  —  that  race  is  passing  away,  —  but 
out  of  the  hands  of  divines,  such  as  the  gen- 
ei'ality  of  divines  have  been ;  and  its  exposi^ 
tion  and  defence  must  become  the  study  of 
philosophers,  ps  being  the  highest  philosophy. 
Some  degree  of  attention  to  the  fact  is  neces- 
sary, to  be  aware  of  the  general  and  gi'oss  ig- 
norance that  exists  concerning  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  our  faith.  But  they 
who  woidd  communicate  the  instruction  which 
is  so  much  needed,  must  expect  to  be  con- 
tinually impeded  and  resisted  by  prejudice 
and  misapprehension.  Let  them,  however, 
imderstand  their  task  and  qualify  themselves 
for  it.  In  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  assuming  a  re- 
Bponsibility  for  which  he  is  wholly  unfit,  who 
cornea  fonvard  as  a  teacher  or  defender  of 
Christianity,  without  having  prepared  himself 
by  serious  thought  and  patient  study.  The 
traditionarj-  believer,  if  he  have  taken  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  himsell",  should  stop  in  his 
course,  till  he  has  ascertained  whether  he  is 
doing  good  or  evil.     A  conflict  between  re- 


ligion  and  iiTeligion  has  begun,  which  may 
not  soon  be  ended ;  and  in  this  conflict,  Chris- 
tianity must  look  for  aid,  not  to  zealots,  but 
to  scholars  and  philosophers.  Our  age  is  not 
one  in  which  there  can  bo  an  esoteric  doctrine 
for  the  intelligent,  and  an  exoteric  for  the  un- 
.  infonncd.  The  public  profession  of  systems 
of  faith  by  Christian  nations  and  churches, 
which  are  not  the  faith  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened classes  of  society,  has  produced  a  state 
of  things  that,  it  would  seem,  cannot  long 
continue.  We  may  hope  that  in  Protestant 
countries  its  result  will  not  be,  as  it  was  in 
France,  general  infidelity.  We  may  hope 
that  it  will  not  end  in  a  mere  struggle  be- 
tween fanaticism  and  irreligion,  as  seems  to 
be  the  tendency  of  things  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country.  But  these  results  can  be 
prevented  only  by  awakening  men's  minds  to 
inquire,  What  Christianity  is  'i  How  far  it 
has  been  misi-epresentcd  ?  What  aro  its  evi- 
dences 1  What  is  its  value  1  And  what  is 
to-be  done  to  remove  those  errors  which  now 
deprive  it  of  its  power? 


[Cambridge,  1833.] 
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SECTION   I. 


I  pROPoaE,  in  what  follows,  to  give  a  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  Trinitarians  respecting  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  person  of  Christ ;  to  state  the  reasons 
for  not  believing  those  doctrines;  and  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  passages  of  Scripture  urged  in 
their  support  ought  to  be  regarded. 


SECTION  II. 
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The  proper  uoserk  doctbike  op  the  tiunity  costba- 

mctory  in  tettsis  to  that  of  the  unity  of  god. 

fokms  m  which  thb   doctrtnb   has  been  stated, 

with  remallks. tub  doctrine  that  cuhist  18  both 

god  and  mak,  a  contradiction  in  tekms. no  fre- 

ik  the  ecriftcreg. the   uode  of  their   bupposed 

pboof  wholly  by  way 


The  proper  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it 
appears  in  the  creeds  of  latter  times,  is,  that  there 
are  three  persona  in  the  Divinity,  who  equally  pos- 
sess all  divine  attributes;  and  the  doctrine  is  con- 
nected with  an  explicit  statement  that  there  is  but 
one  God.  Now,  this  doctrine  is  to  be  rejected, 
because,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
unity  of  God,  it  is  essentially  incredible ;  one 
which  no  man,  who  has  compared  the  two  doc- 
trined  together  with  right  conceptions  of  both,  ever 
did  or  ever  could  believe.  Three  persons,  each 
equally  possessing  divine  attributes,  are  three 
Gods.  A  person  is  a  being.  No  one  who  has 
any  correct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  words  will 
deny  this.  And  the  being  who  possesses  divine 
attributes  must  be  God  or  a  God,  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  then,  affirms  that  there  are  three 
Gods.     It  is  affirmed  at  the  same  timr,  that  there 
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is  but  one  God.  But  no  one  can  believe  that 
there  are  three  Gods,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
God. 

This  statement  is  as  plain  and  obvious  as  any 
which  can  be  made.  But  it  is  not  the  less  forcible 
because  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  obvious.  Some 
Trinitarians  have  indeed  remonstrated  against 
charging  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  with  the 
"absurdities  consequent  upon  the  language  of 
Iheir  creed";*  and  have  asserted  that  in  this 
creed  the  word  person  is  not  used  in  its  proper 
sense.  I  do  not  answer  to  this,  that,  if  men  will 
talk  absurdity,  and  insist  that  they  are  teaching 
truths  of  infinite  importance,  it  is  unreasonable 
for  them  to  expect  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
something  wholly  different  from  what  their  words 
express.  The  true  answer  is,  that  these  com- 
plaints are  unfounded ;  and  that  the  proper  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  existed  in  latter 
times,  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  language 
used  taken  in  its  obvious  sense.  By  person,  says 
Watcrland,  than  whom  no  ^^Titer  in  defence  of 
the  Trinity  has  a  higher  reputation,  "  I  certainly 
mean  a  real  Person,  an  Hr/postash,  no  Mode,  At- 
tribute, or  Properti/ Each  divine   Person  is 

an  individual,  intelligent  Agent;  but  as  subsisting 
in  one  undivided  substance,  they  are  all  together, 
in    that    respect,   but    one    undivided    intelligent 

Agent. The   church    never    professed    three 

Hypostases  in  any  other  sense,  bot  as  they  mean 

*  Tbe  word*  quoted  bto  rrom  Ptofoasor  Swan's  Letters  lo  Iho 
B«T.  W.  G.  Churning,  p.  !3,  3d  cd. 
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three  Persons."'  There  is,  indeed,  no  reasonable 
pretence  for  aaying,  that  the  great  body  of  Trini- 
tarians, when  they  have  used  the  word  person, 
have  not  meant  to  express  proper  personality.  He 
who  asserts  the  contrary,  asserts  a  mere  extrava- 
gance. He  closes  his  eyea  upon  an  obvious  fact, 
and  then  affirms  what  he  may  fancy  ought  to  have 
been,  instead  of  what  there  is  no  doubt  really  has 
been  maintained.  But  on  this  subject  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said;  and  I  shall  remark 
particularly,  not  only  upon  this,  but  upon  the 
other  evasions  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  escape  the  force  of  the  statement  which 
has  just  been  urged 

I  WISH,  however,  first  to  observe,  that  the  ancient 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  ( A.  D.  325),  were  very  diffkrent  from  the 
modern  doctrine,  and  had  this  great  advantage  over 
it,  that,  when  viewed  simply  in  connection  with  the 
unity  of  God,  they  were  not  cssentialli/  incredible. 
According  to  that  form  of  faith  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  modern  Orthodox  doctrine,  the  Fa- 
ther alone  was  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  Son  and 
Spirit  were  beings  deriving  their  existence  from 
him,  and  far  inferior,  to  whom  the  title  of  God 
could  be  properly  applied  only  in  an  inferior  sense. 
The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined,  that 
the  correctuesa  of  this  statement  will  not,  I  think, 
be  questioDed,  at  the  present  day,  by  any  respect- 

*  'Vindieiition  of  Christ's  Diymity,  pp,  330, 351, 3d  cd. 
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able  writer.  The  theological  student,  who  wishes 
to  see  in  a  small  compass  the  authorities  on  which 
it  is  founded,  may  consult  one  or  more  of  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  note  below.*  I  have  stated  that 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  approached  nearest  to 
modern  Orthodoxy.  But  the  subject  of  the  person- 
ality and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  before  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  331),  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  his  Eulogy  of  Athanasius,  has  the 
following  passage,  respecting  that  great  father  of 
Trinitarian  Orthodoxy.  "  For  when  all  others  who 
held  our  doctrine  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  faith  of  many  being  unsound  respecting  the 
Son,  that  of  atill  more  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit 
(on  which  subject  to  be  least  impious  was 
thought  to  be  piety),  and  a  small  number  being 
sound  in  both  respects  ;  he  first  and  alone,  or  with 
a  very  few,  had  the  courage  to  profess  in  wriling, 
clearly  and  explicitly,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  one 

*  Pelavii  Dagmau  Thcologiei,  Tom.  II.  Do  Triniute  ;  purlieu- 
la'lg  Ldb.  I.  cc.  3,  4,  5,  —  Euetii  OrigenUna  [appcsdcd  10  Tom. 
IV.  of  De  la  Rno'i  ediiion  of  Origcn],  Lib.  II.  Qnast  3. — 
jAckaon's  edition  of  Novation,  Villi  his  annotations.  —  Whitbj',  Dia- 
qaisttione*  ModesliB  in  CI.  BoUi  Defenaionem  Fidei  Kiacnic. — 
Whislon't  Primitive  Chriatianitj,  Vol.  IV.  —  Clarke's  Scriplnre  Dot- 
Irine  of  Ihe  Trinily.  —  Pricsllij's  Hiatorj  of  Early  Opinion!,  Vol  II. 
—  Miinselier's  Dogmengcschiclile,  I.  (^  85-111.  —  [Martini,  Ver- 
■nch  cinor  pragmaliaclion  Geschtclile  dea  Dogma  von  der  Gottlieit 
Cbriali  in  den  vicrcnicn  Johrhundertiin.  — ChriitianlCx&mincr,  Jan. 
1830,  Vol.  VII,  p,  303,  seqi].;  Sept.  1831,  Vol.  XI.  p.  23,  BEyq.*, 
JaJy,  lB3a,  Vol  XII.  p.  398,  scqq.;  and  July,  1836,  Vol- XX.  p.  343, 

iq.    The  artielei  referred  to  were  written  by  tho  Bot-  Alvao  Lam- 

o.D.D.] 
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Godhead  and  nature  of  the  three  persons.  Thus 
that  truth,  a  knowledge  of  which,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Son,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  moat  of  the  Fa- 
thers before,  he  was  fully  inspired  to  maintain  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  ' 

So  much  for  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  different  forms 
which  the  modern  doctrine  has  been  made  to  as- 
sume, and  in  which  its  language  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  those  who  have  attempted  to  conceal 
or  remove  the  direct  opposition  between  this  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 


I.  Many  Trinitarian  writers  have  maintained  a 
modification  of  the  doctrine,  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  what  has  just  been  stated  to  be  its  most  an- 
cient form.  They  have  considered  the  Father  as 
the  "  fountain  of  divinity,"  whose  existence  alone  is 
underived,  and  have  regarded  the  Son  and  Spirit 
aa  deriving  their  existence  from  him  and  subordi- 
nate to  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  equally 
with  the  Father  possessing  all  divine  attributes. 
Every  well-informed  Trinitarian  has  at  least  heard 
of  the  Orthodoxy  and  learning  of  Bishop  Bnll,  His 
Defence  of  the  Nieenc  Creed  is  the  standard  worlv 
as  regards  the  argument  in  support  of  the  docfrino 
of  the  Trinity  from  Ecclesiastical  History.  But 
one  whole  division  of  this  famous  book  is  cni- 
!  in   maintaining   the   subordination    of   the 


Son. 


■'No   one   can   doubt,"  he 


says, 


"that  the 


'  Omt.  XXI.  0pp.  L  an. 
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FatfaerB  who- lived  before  the  Nicene  CoancU 
acknowledged  this  subordination.  It  remains  to 
show  that  the  Fathers  who  wrote  after  this  Coun- 
cil taaght  the  same  doctrine." '  Having  given 
various  quotations  from  different  writers  to  this 
effect,  he  proceeds:  "The  ancients,  as  they  re- 
garded the  Father  as  the  beginning,  cause,  author, 
fountain,  of  the  Son,  have  not  feared  to  call  Him 
the  one  and  only  God,  For  thus  the  Nicene  Fa- 
thers themselves  begin  their  creed:  We  believe  in 
one  God,  the  Father  omnipotent;  afterwards  sub- 
joining: and  in  one  \LoTd\  Jesvs  Christ, —  Gad  of 
God>  And  the  great  Athanasius  himself  concedes, 
that  the  Father  is  justly  called  the  only  God,  be- 
cause he  alone  is  without  origin,  and  is  alone  the 
fountain  of  divinity."  ■(■  Bishop  Bull  nextprocecda 
to  maintain  as  the  catholic  doctrine,  that  though 
the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  in  nature  and  every 
essential  perfection,  yet  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Son  even  as  regards  his  divinity;  because  the 
Father  is  the  origin  of  the  Son;  the  Son  being 
from  the  Father,  and  not  the  Father  from  the 
Son.  Upon  this  foundation,  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  may  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tends that  the  Sou,  a^  a  real  person,  distinct  from 
the  Father,  is  equally  God,  possessing  equally  alt 
divine  perfections,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  perfections  as  they  exist  in  the  Son  are  de- 
rived, and  as  they  exist  in  the  Father  are  underived 


•  Defensio  Fidei  Niccnio,  Sect.  IV.  c 


t  Ibid.,  i  a. 
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The  same  likewise,  according  to  him,  is  true  of  the 
Spirit.* 

But  in  regard  to  all  auch  accounts  of  the  doc- 
trine, it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  either  necessary, 
or  it  is  not.  If  their  existence  be  necessary,  we  have 
tlien  three  beings  necessarily  existing;  each  possess- 
ing divine  attributes;  and  consequently  we  have 
three  Gods.  If  it  be  not_  necessary,  but  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  Father,  then  we  say,  that  the 
distance  is  infinite  between  underived  and  inde- 
pendent  existence,  and  derived  and  dependent;  be- 
tween the  supremacy  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the 
subordination  of  beings  who  exist  only  through  his 
will.  In  the  latter  view  of  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
we  clearly  have  but  one  God;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  dis- 
appears. The  form  of  statement  too,  just  men- 
tioned, must  be  abandoned;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
pretended  that  these  derived  and  dependent  beings 
possess  an  equality  in  divine  attributes,  or  are 
equal  in  nature  to  the  Father.  Beings  whose 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  another 
cannot  be  equal  in  power  to  the  being  on  whom 
they  depend.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  however 
disguised  by  the  mode  of  statement  which  we  are 
considering,  must,  in  fact,  resolve  itself  into  an 
assertion  of  three  Gods;  or  must,  on  lln^  other 
hand,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
Unitarlanism.     In  the  latter  case,  however  objec- 


*  IbiJ.,  Sect.  IV.  c. 
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tionable  and  unfounded  I  may  think  it,  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  argue  directly  against  it;  and 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  pressed  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  bear  upon  the  doctrine  as  commonly 
stated,  and  at  the  same  time  with  new  difficulties, 
which  affect  this  particular  form  of  statement. 
That  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  should  eidi^t  neces- 
sarily, as  well  as  the  Father,  and  possess  equally 
with  the  Father  all  divine  attributes,  and  yet  be 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  should  be  two  beings  or 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  properly  and  in  the  high- 
eat  sense  God,  and  yet  that  these  two  beings  or 
persons  shoald  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  an- 
other being  or  person,  who  is  God, —  is  as  incred- 
ible a  proposition  as  the  doctrine  can  involve. 


IL  Others  again,  who  have  chosen  to  call 
themselves  Trinitarians,  profess  to  understand  by 
the  word  person  something  very  different  from 
what  it  commonly  expresses ;  and  regard  it  as 
denoting  neither  any  proper  personalUt/,  nor  any 
real  disUnclion,  in  the  divine  nature.  They  use 
the  word  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  which  the 
Latin  word  persona  commonly  has  in  classic 
writers,  and  which  we  may  express  by  the  word 
character.  According  to  them,  tlie  Deity  con- 
sidered as  existing  in  three  different  persons  is  the 
Deity  considered  as  sustaining  three  different  cliar- 
actcrs.  Thus  some  of  them  regard  the  three  persons 
83  denoting  the  three  relations  which  he  bears  to 
men,  as  their  Creator  (the  Father),  their  Redeemer 
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(the  Son),  and  their  Sanctifier  (the  Holy  Spirit). 
Others  found  the  distinction  maintained  in  the 
doctrine  on  three  attributes  of  God,  as  his  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power.  Those  who  explain  the 
Trinity  in  this  manner  are  called  modal  or  nominal 
Trinitarians.  Their  doctrine,  as  every  one  must 
perceive,  ia  nothing  more  than  simple  Unitarian- 
ism,  disguised,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  disguised, 
by  a  very  improper  use  of  language.  Yet  this  doc- 
trine, or  rather  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  opinions 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  conspicuous,  has  been,  at 
times,  considerably  prevalent,  and  has  almost  come 
in  competition  with  the  proper  doctrine. 


III.  There  are  others,  who  maintain,  with  those 
last  mentioned,  that,  in  the  terms  employed  in 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  word  per- 
son is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ;  but  who 
differ  from  them,  in  maintaining  that  those  terms 
ought  to  be  understood  as  affirming  a  real  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  evasion,  introduced  into  the 
general  statement  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  it  from  the  charge  of  absurdity,  to 
which  those  who  thus  explain  it  allow  that  it 
would  be  liable,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is 
usually  expressed  were  to  be  understood  in  its 
common  acceptation.  They  themselves,  however, 
after  giving  this  general  statement,  immediately 
relapse  into  the  common  belief.  When  they  speak 
particularly  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit, 
they  speak  of  each  unequivocally  as  a  person  in 


the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  ascribe  to 
them  personal  attributes.  They  speak  of  each  as 
Hustaining  personal  relations  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  performing  personal  actions,  distinct  from 
those  of  either  of  the  others.  It  was  the  Son 
who  was  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world ;  and 
the  Father  by  whom  he  was  sanctified  and  sent. 
It  was  the  Son  who  became  incarnate,  and  not 
the  Father.  It  was  the  Son  who  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  Father  by  whom 
the  atonement  was  received.  The  Son  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  but  the  Father  was  not 
in  the  bosom  of  the  8on.  The  Son  was  the  Logos 
who  was  with  God,  but  it  would  sound  harsh  to 
say  that  the  Father  was  with  God.  The  Son 
was  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  the  image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  and  did  not  desire  to  retain  hia 
equality  with  God.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  applying  thia 
language  to  the  Father.  Again,  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  sent  as  the  "Comforter"  to  our 
Lord's  ApostJes,  after  his  ascension,  and  not  the 
Father  nor  the  Son.  All  this,  those  who  assert  the 
doctrine  of  three  distinctions,  but  not  of  three  per- 
sons, in  the  divine  nature,  must  and  do  say  and 
allow ;  and  therefore  they  do  in  fact  maintain,  with 
other  Trinitarians,  that  there  are  three  divine  per- 
sons, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  distinguished 
from  each  other.  They  have  adopted  their  mode 
of  stating  Ihe  doctrine  merely  with  a  view  of  avoid- 
ing those  obvious  objections  which  overwhelm  it 
as  commonly  expressed ;  without  any  regard  to  its 
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consistency  with  their  real  opinions,  or  with  indis- 
putable and  acknowledged  truths.  The  God  and 
Father  of  our' Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  an  intelligent 
being,  a  person.  There  may  seem  something  like 
irreverence  in  the  very  statement  of  this  truth  ;  but 
in  reasoning  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
we  are  obliged  to  state  even  such  truths  as  this. 
The  Son  of  God  is  an  intelligent  being,  a  person. 
And  no  Christian,  one  would  think,  who  reflects  a 
moment  upon  his  own  belief,  can  doubt  that  these 
two  persons  are  not  the  same.  Neither  of  them, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  distinction  of  the  divine  nature, 
nor  the  same  intelligent  being  regarded  under  dif- 
ferent distinctions.  Ijet  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  sort  of  meaning  would  be  forced  upon  the 
language  of  Scripture,  if,  where  the  Father  and  the 
Son  of  God  are  mentioned,  we  were  to  substitute 
the  terms,  "the  first  distinction  in  the  Trinity,"  and 
"the  second  distinction  in  the  Trinity";  or,"God 
considered  in  the  first  distinction  of  his  nature," 
and  "God  considered  in  the  second  distinction  of 
his  nature,"  I  will  not  produce  examples,  because 
it  would  appear  to  me  like  turning  the  Scriptures 
into  twirlesque, 

If  you  prove  that  the  person  who  is  called  the 
Son  of  God  possesses  divine  attributes,  you  prove 
that  there  is  another  divine  person  beside  the  Fa- 
ther. In  order  to  complete  the  Trinity,  you  must 
proceed  to  prove,Jirsl,  thf,  personality,  and  then 
the  divinity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  can  be  established.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  there  is  any  passage  in  the 
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Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  expressly  taught,  that 
there  is  a  threefold  distinction  of  any  sort  in  the 
divine  nature.  He  who  proves  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  Scriptures,  must  do  it  by  show- 
ing that  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  respectively 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  each  possessing 
divine  attributes.  There  is  no  other  medium  of 
proof.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  doc- 
trine can  be  established.  Of  course,  it  is  the  very 
method  of  proof  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
Trinitarians,  those  resort,  who  maintain  that  form 
of  stating  the  doctrine  which  wc  are  considering. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  their  real  opinions  must 
be  in  fact  the  game  with  those  of  other  Trinita- 
rians. Indeed,  the  whole  statement  appears  to  be 
Jittle  more  than  a  mere  oversight,  a  mistake,  into 
which  some  have  fallen  in  their  haste  to  escape 
from  the  objections  which  they  have  perceived 
might  be  urged  against  the  common  form  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  appear  to  me 
plain,  and  such  as  may  be  easily  understood  by 
every  reader.  I  have  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
to  add  another,  the  force  of  which  may  not  be  at 
once  perceived,  except  by  those  who  are  a  little 
familiar  with  metaphysical  studies.  Bnt  as  it 
seems  to  show  decisively,  that  the  statement 
which  we  are  considering  is  untenable  by  any 
proper  Trinitarian,  I  have  thought,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  it. 

In  regard  to  the  personality  of  the  divine  nature, 
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the  only  question  is,  whether  there  are  three  per- 
sons, or  but  one  person.  Those  with  whom  we 
are  arguing  deny  that  there  are  three  persons. 
Consequently  they  must  maintain  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  They  affirm,  however,  that  there 
is  a  threefold  distinction  in  Ihe  divine  nature  ;  that 
is,  in  the  nature  of  this  one  person.  But  of  the 
nature  of  any  being,  we  can  know  nothing  but  by 
the  attributes  or  properties  of  that  being.  Ab- 
stract all  the  attributes  or  properties  of  any  being, 
and  nothing  remains  of  which  you  can  form  even 
an  imagination.  These  are  all  that  is  cognizable 
by  the  human  mind.  When  you  sayj  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  Ihrci'fold  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  any  being,  the  only  meaning  which  the  words 
will  admit  (in  relation  to  the  present  subject)  is, 
that  the  attributes  or  properties  of  this  being  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  which  may 
be  considered  separately  from  each  other.  All, 
therefore,  which  is  affirmed  by  the  statement  of 
those  whom  we  are  opposing  is,  that  the  attributes 
of  that  ONE  PEnsoN-  who  is  God  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
God  may  be  viewed  in  three  different  aspects  in 
relation  to  his  attributes.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modal  or  nominal  Trinity,  as  we  have  before 
explained  these  terms.  Those,  therefore,  whose 
opinions  we  are  now  considering,  are,  in  fact, 
fiomiml  Trinitarians  in  their  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  real  Trinitarians  in  their  belief.  They 
hold  the  proper  doctrine,  with  an  implicit  acknowl- 
edgment in  the  very  statement  which  they  have 
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adopted,  that  the  proper  doctrine  is  unteaabic; 
and  have  involved  themselves,  therefore,  in  new 
difficuliie.",  without  having  effected  an  escape  from 
those  with  which  they  were  pressed  before, 


IV,  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Trini- 
tarians, and  some  of  them  among  thS  most  emi- 
nent, have  not  shrunk  from  understanding  the  doc- 
trine as  afBrming  the  existence  of  three  equal  divine 
minds,  and  consequently,  to  all  common  apprchen- 
Bion,  of  three  Gods  ;  and  from  decidedly  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  in  that  sense 
which  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the  philoaophical 
sense  of  the  term.  All  the  unity  for  which  they 
contend  is  only  such  as  may  result  from  those 
three  divinities  being  inseparably  conjoined,  and 
having  a  mutual  consciousness,  or  a  mutual  ta- 
being- :  which  last  mode  of  existence  is  again  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  technical  theology  by 
the  terms  peric/ioresls  and  circumincessiim.  "  To 
say,"  saya  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  "they  are  three 
divine  persona,  and  not  three  distinct  infinite  minds, 
is  both  heresy  and  nonsense."*  "The  distinction 
of  persons  cannot  be  more  truly  and  aptly  repre- 
sented than  by  the  distinction  between  three  men  ; 
for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  as  really  dis- 
tinct persons  as  Peter,  James,  and  John."f  "  We 
must  allow  the  Divine  persons  to  be  real,  substan- 
tial beings."  J  There  are  few  names  of  higher  au- 
thority among  Calviuiste  than  that  of  Howe.     The 

•  VindicaiionoflJieDoclrineofthoTrimtj.p.ee,    London.  1690. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  lOS.  t  Ibid.,  p-«T. 
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mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  to  which  he  was 
inclined  is  well  known.  He  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  three  divine  persons  as  "three  distinct, 
individual,  necessarily  existent,  spiritual  beings," 
who  forincd  together  "  the  most  delicious  society."  * 
Those  who  give  such  accounts  of  the  doctrine  may 
at  least  clSm  the  merit  of  having  rendered  their 
opinions  in  some  degree  consistent  with  each  other. 
They  have  succeeded,  at  a  dear  purchase  to  be 
sure,  in  freeing  their  creed  from  intrinsic  absurdity, 
and  have  produced  a  doctrine  to  which  there  is  no 
decisive  objection,  except  that  it  contradicts  the 
most  explicit  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  first  principles  of  natural  religion  j  and  is,  there- 
fore, irreconcilable  with  all  that  God  has  in  any 
way  taught  us  of  himself, 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  that  which  we  have 
last  considered  became  gradually  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  doctrine,  except  that  it  was  not  very 
clearly  settled  in  what  tlic  divine  unity  consisted. 
The  comparison  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 
to  three  different  men  was  borrowed  by  Sherlock 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  himself  maintained  zealously  this 
form  of  Orthodoxy,  says  that  "  those  who  were  too 
Orthodox  fell  into  polytheism," -j-  i.e.  tritheism.  It 
might  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
distance  from  tritheism  of  those  who  were  not  too 
Orthodox. 


"  Howo'a  Calm  Diaconrac  of  Ihe  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.   Works, 
Vol.  II.  p.  537,  e«qq.,  pnrticnluly  pp.  6*,%,  690. 
t  Owt.  I.    0pp.  I.  IB. 
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Tuis,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  proper 
modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  doc- 
trine essentially  incredible.  In  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  defended,  one 
class  of  Trinitarians  insist  strongly  upon  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father,  and  the  unbordination  of 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  These,  on  the  one  hand, 
mu^t  either  affirm  this  distinction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  really  to  maintain  only  a  very  untenable 
form  of  Unitarianism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  mu»t 
in  fact  retain  the  common  doctrine,  encumbered 
with  the  new  anU  peculiar  difficulty  which  results 
from  declaring  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  arc  each 
properly  God,  but  that  each  is  a  subordinate  God. 
Another  class,  the  nominal  Trinitarians,  explain 
away  the  doctrine  entirely,  and  leave  us  nothing 
ill  their  general  account  of  it  with  which  to  con- 
tend, but  a  very  unjustifiable  use  of  language.  A 
third  class,  those  who  maintain  three  distinctions, 
and  deny  three  persons,  have  merely  put  a  forced 
meaning  upon  the  terms  used  in  its  statement; 
and  have  then  gone  on  to  reason  and  to  write,  in 
a  manner  which  necessarily  supposes  that  those 
terms  are  used  correctly,  and  that  the  common 
form  of  the  doctrine,  which  they  profess  to  reject, 
i*  really  that  in  which  they  themselves  receive  it. 
And  a  fourth  class  have  fallen  into  plain  and  bald 
tritheJem,  liiaintaiuing  the  unity  of  God  only  by 
maintaining  that  the  three  Gods  of  whom  they 
speak  are  inseparably  and  most  intimately  united. 
To  these  we  may  add,  as  a  fifth  class,  those  who 
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receive,  or  profess  to  receive,  the  common  doctrine, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify,  explain,  or  under- 
stand it.  All  tlie  sects  of  Trinitarians  fall  into  one 
or  other  of  the  five  classes  just  mentioned.  Now 
we  may  put  the  nominal  Trinitarians  out  of  the 
queation.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent controversy.  And  if  there  be  any,  who,  calling 
themselves  Trinitarians,  do  in  fact  hold  such  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  the  Father,  that 
their  doctrine  amounts  only  to  one  form  of  Uiii- 
tarianism,  we  may  put  these  out  of  the  question 
likewise.  After  having  done  this,  it  will  appear 
from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the  whole  body 
of  real  Trinitarians  may  be  separated  into  two 
great  divisions ;  namely,  those  who,  in  connection 
with  the  divine  unity,  hold  the  proper  doctrine, 
either  with  or  without  certain  modifications, — 
which  modifications,  though  intended  to  lessen, 
would  really,  if  possible,  add  to  its  incredibility; 
and  those  who,  maintaining  the  unity  only  in 
name,  are  in  fact  proper  believers  in  three  Gods. 
Now  we  cannot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  those  first 
mentioned,  because  we  cannot  believe  what  ap- 
pears to  us  a  contradiction  in  terms;  nor  the  doc- 
trine of  those  last  mentioned,  because  neither  reve- 
lation nor  reason  teaches  us  that  there  are  three 
Gods,  If  there  be  any  one  who  does  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
I  beg  him  to  read  over  again  what  precedes,  and 
to  satisfy  himself,  either  that  there  is,  or  that  there 
is  not,  some  error  in  the  statements  and  reason- 
ings.    The  subject  is  not  one  with  which  we  are 
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at  liberty  to  trifle,  and  arbitrarily  assume  opiniona 
without  reason.  It  behooves  every  one  to  attend 
well  to  the  subject;  and  to  be  sure  that  he  holds 
the  doctrine  with  uo  ambiguous  or  unsteady  faith, 
before  lie  undertakes  to  maintain,  or  professes  to 
believe  it,  or  in  any  way  gives  countenance  to  its 
reception  among  Christians. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  connected 
that  of  the  hypostatic  union,  as  it  ia  called,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  in  such  a  manner  thai  these  two 
natures  constitute  but  one  person.  But  this  doc- 
trine may  be  almost  said  to  have  pre-eminence  in 
incredibility  above  that  of  the  Trinity  itselt  The 
latter  can  be  no  object  of  belief  when  regarded  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Divine  Unity ;  for 
these  two  doctrines  directly  contradict  each  other. 
But  the  former,  without  reference  to  any  other 
doctrine,  does  in  itself  involve  propositions  as 
clearly  self- contradictory  as  any  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  It  teaches  that 
Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  The  proposition  is 
very  plain  and  intelligible.  The  words  God  and 
man  are  among  those  which  are  in  most  common 
use,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  best  defined  and 
understood.  There  cannot  {as  with  regard  to  the 
terms  employed  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity)  be  any  controversy  about  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  in  this  proposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  about  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to 
express.       Ajid  we   perceive    that  these    ideas  arc 
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wholly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Our  idea 
of  God  is  of  an  infinite  being  ;  oar  idea  of  man  is 
of  a  finite  being;  and  \vc  perceive  that  the  same 
being  cannot  be  both  infinite  and  finite.  There-is 
nothing  clear  in  language,  no  proposition  of  any 
sort  can  be  affirmed  to  be  true,  if  we  cannot  affirm 
this  to  be  true,  —  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  being  should  be  finite  and  infinite ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  ia  impossible  that  the  same 
being  should  be  man  and  God.  If  the  doctrine 
were  not  familiar  to  us,  we  should  revolt  from  it, 
as  shocking  every  feeling  of  reverence  toward 
God;  and  it  would  appear  to  us,  at  the  same 
time,  as  mere  an  absurdity  as  can  be  presented  to 
the  understanding.  No  words  can  be  more  des- 
titute of  meaning,  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to 
convey  a  proposition  which  the  mind  is  capable  of 
admitting;  than  such  language  as  we  sometimes 
find  used,  in  which  Christ  is  declared  to  be  at  once 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  a.  man  of  sorrows ; 
God  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  a  feeble  man 
of  imperfect  knowledge.' 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  force  of  the 
statement  just  urged  can  appear  to  be  evaded, 
except  by  a  sort  of  analogy  that  has  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  double  nature  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  called,  and  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  as 
consisting  of  soiil  and  body.  It  has  been  said  or 
implied,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
divine   and    human    natures   in    Christ   does   not 
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involve  propositions  more  self-contradictory  than 
those  which  result  from  the  complex  constitution 
of  man;  —  that  we  may,  for  instance,  aiErm  of 
I,  that  he  is  mortal,  and  that  he  i^  immortal; 
or  of  a  particular  individual,  that  he  is  dead,  and 
that  he  ia  living  (meaning  by  the  latter  term,  that 
he  13  existing  in  the  world  of  spirits).  The  obvious 
is,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  these 
propositions  and  those  on  which  we  have  re- 
marked. The  propositions  just  stated  belong  to 
a  very  numerous  class,  comprehending  all  those  in 
which  the  same  term  is  at  once  affirmed  and  de- 
nied of  the  same  subject,  the  term  being  used  in 
different  senses ;  or  in  wliich  terms  apparently  op- 
posite are  affirmed  of  the  same  subject,  the  terms 
being  used  in  senses  not  really  opposed  to  each 
other.  When  1  say  that  man  is  mortal,  I  mean 
that  his  present  life  will  terminate ;  when  I  say 
that  he  is  immortal,  I  mean  that  his  existence 
will  not  terminate,  I  use  the  words  in  senses 
not  opposed,  and  bring  together  no  ideas  which 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  second 
proposition  just  mentioned  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter  with  the  first,  and  admits,  as  every  one 
will  perceive,  of  a  similar  explanation.  In  order 
to  constitute  an  aniilogy  between  propositions 
of  this  sort  and  tho:^e  before  stated,  Trinita- 
rians must  say,  that,  when  they  affirm  that 
Christ  is  finite  and  not  finite,  omniscient  and 
not  omniscient,  they  mean  to  use  the  words 
"finite"  and  "omniscient"  in  different  senses 
in  the  two  parts  of  each  proposition.      But  this 
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they  will  not  say ;   nor   do   the  words   admit  of 
more  than  one  sense. 

A  being  of  a  complex  constitution  like  man  is 
not  a  being  of  a  double  nature.  The  very  term 
double  nature,  when  one  professes  to  use  it  in  a 
Btriet,  philosophical  sense,  implies  an  absurdity. 
The  nature  of  a  being  is  all  which  constitutes 
it  what  it  is;  and  when  one  speaks  of  a  double 
nature,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  language  as  if  he 
were  to  speak  of  a  double  individuality.  With  re- 
gard to  a  being  of  a  complex  constitution,  we  may, 
undoubtedly,  affirm  that  of  a  part  of  this  con- 
stitution which  is  not  true  of  the  whole  being;  as 
we  may  affirm  of  the  body  of  rnau,  that  it  does 
not  think,  though  we  cannot  affirm  this  of  man ;  — 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm  of  the  being 
hself  what  is  not  true  of  a  part  of  its  constitution, 
as  by  reversing  the  example  just  given.  This  is 
the  whole  truth  relating  to  the  subject.  Of  a 
being  of  a  complex  cojistitution,  it  is  aa  much  an 
absurdity  to  affirm  contradictory  propositions,  as 
of  any  other  being- 
According  to  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  Christ  speaks  of  him- 
self, and  is  spoken  of  by  his  Apostles,  sometimes 
as  a  man,  sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  aa 
both  God  and  man.  He  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
under  these  different  characters  indiscriminately, 
without  any  explanation,  and  without  its  being 
anywhere  declared  that  he  existed  in  these  differ- 
ent conditions  of  being.  He  prays  to  that  being 
whom  he  himself  was.     He  declares  himself  to  be 
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ignorant  of  what  (being  Qod)  lie  knew,  and  unab]e 
to  perform  what  {being  God)  he  could  perform, 
lie  aflirms  that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  or 
by  his  own  power,  though  he  was  omnipotent. 
He,  being  God,  prays  for  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  God,  and  declares  that  another  is  greater 
than  himself."  In  one  of  the  passages  qiiotrd  in 
PROOF  OP  HIS  DIVINITY,  hc  IB  called  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God;  in  another  of  these  passages, 
he,  (he  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  is  said  to 
have  been  anointed  by  God  wiih  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  his  fellows ;  and  in  a  third  of  them,  it 
19  affirmed  that  he  became  obedient  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.f  If  my  readers  are  shocked 
by  the  combinations  which  I  have  brought  to- 
gether, I  beg  them  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  feelings  are  the  same  with  their  own. 
But  these  combinations  necessarily  result  from  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  considering.  Page  after 
page  might  be  filled  with  inconsistencies  aa  gross 
and  as  glaring.  The  doctrine  has  turned  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  subject,  into  a 
book  of  riddles,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  riddles  ad- 
mitting of  no  solution.  I  willingly  re&ain  from 
the  use  of  that  stronger  language  which  will  occur 
to  many  of  my  readers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then,  and  that  of 
the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  are  doctrines 
which,  when  fairiy  understood,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  be- 

•  [See  John  xriL  ;  Mark  xiii.  32  ;  John  v.  30  ;  xi<-.  28  ] 

t  [Colowiun  L  15.  Kqq.i  Hebrews  i.  8,  9;  Phi1ippi«ns  ii.  S-8.1 
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lieved.  They  involve  manifest  contradictions,  and 
no  man  can  believe  what  lie  perceives  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction. In  what  has  been  already  said,  I  have 
not  been  bringing  arguments  to  disprove  these 
doctrines;  I  have  merely  been  showing  that  they 
are  intrinsically  incapable  of  any  proof  whatever ; 
for  a  contradiction  cannot  be  proved; — that  they 
are  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  arguments  in  their  support,  and  unnecessary 
to  adduce  arguments  against  them. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest.  If  this  proposition 
have  been  established,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end, 
as  far  aa  it  regards  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  on  against  us  by  any 
sect  of  Christians.  Till  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  some  essential  mistake  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments, he  who  chooses  to  urge  that  these  doctrines 
were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  must  do 
this,  not  as  a  Christian,  bet  as  an  unbeliever.  If 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  communicated  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  these  could  make  no  part  of  it,  for 
a  revelation  from  God  cannot  teach  absurdities. 

But  here  I  have  no  intention  of  resting.  If  1 
were  tfi  do  so,  I  suppose  that  the  old,  unfounded 
complaint  would  be  repeated  once  more,  that 
those  who  reject  these  doctrines  oppose  reason  to 
revelation  ;  for  there  are  men  who  seem  unable  to 
comprehend  the  possibility  that  the  doctrines  of 
their  sect  may  make  no  part  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  asserting 
that  the  doctrines  in  question  are  taught  in  the 
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Scriptures?  Certainly  they  are  nowhere  expressly 
taught.  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  they 
are.  There  ia  not  a  passage  from  one  end  of  the 
Bible  to  the  other  on  which  one  can  by  any  vio- 
lence force  auch  a  meaning  as  to  make  it  affirm 
the  proposition,  "that  there  are  three  persona  in 
the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 
substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory";  or  the 
proposition  that  Christ  "was  and  continues  to  be 
God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natureu  and  one  per- 
son for  ever."  *  There  was  a  famous  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  (v.  7),  which  was  believed 
to  affirm  somelhiTtg  like  the  first-mentioned  propo- 
sition ;  but  this  every  man  of  tolerable  learning  and 
fairness,  at  the  present  day,  acknowledges  to  be 
spurious.  And  now  this  is  gone,  there  is  not  one 
to  be  discovered  of  a  similar  character.     There  is 

NOT  A  PASSAGE  TO  BE  FOfPJD  IN  T 
WHICH  CAN  BE  IMAGINED  TO  AFFIRM  EITHER  OF 
THOSE  DOCTRINES  THAT  HAVE  BEE\  REPRESENTED  AS 
BEING  AT  THE  VERY    FOUNDATION  OF   ChRI 

What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  saying  that 
those  doctrines  were  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
are  to  be  received  upon  his  authority?  What 
ground  is  there  for  affirming  that  he,  being  a  man, 
announced  himself  as  the  infinite  God,  and  taught 
his  followers  also  that  God  exists  in  three  persons? 
But  I  will  state  a  broader  question.  What  pre- 
tence is  there  for  saying  that  those  doctrines  were 
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taught  by  any  writer,  Jewish  or  ChristiEin,  of  any 
book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament?  None  what- 
ever ;  —  if,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  writer  has 
taught  a  doctrine,  it  be  necessary  to  produce  soiiic 
passage  in  which  he  has  aOirmed  that  doctrine. 

What  mode  of  reasoning,  then,  is  adopted  by 
Trinitarians?  I  answer,  that,  in  the  first  plade, 
they  bring  forward  certain  passages,  which,  they 
maintain,  prove  that  Christ  is  God.  With  these 
passages  they  likewise  bring  forward  some  others, 
which  are  "supposed  to  intimate  or  prove  the  per- 
sonality and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  cannot 
but  be  observed,  however,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  give  themselves  comparatively  little  trouble 
about  the  latter  doctrine,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as 
foUowing  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  for- 
mer be  established.  Now  there  is  no  dispute  that 
the  Father  is  God ;  and  it  being  thus  proved  that 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  each  also  God,  it  is  inferred, 
not  that  there  are  three  Gods,  which  would  be  the 
proper  consequence,  but  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  the  Divinity.  But  Christ  having  been 
proved  to  be  God,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time 
regarded  by  Trinitarians  as  certain  that  he  was  a 
man,  it  is  inferred  also  that  he  was  both  God  and 
man.  The  stress  of  the  argument,  it  thus  appears, 
bears  upon  the  proposition  that  Christ  is  God,  the 
second  person  Jn  the  Trinity. 

Turning  away  oar  view,  then,  for  the  present, 
from  the  absurdities  that  are  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition, or  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  proof,  what 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught  concerning  it. 
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Let  us  examine  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism;  I  mean, 
particularly,  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  will  render  any  considera- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  unnecessary. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  conceive,  that,  put- 
ting every  other  part  of  Scripture  out  of  view,  and 
forgetting  all  that  it  teaches,  this  jtroposUion  is 
clearlff  proved  to  be  false  by  the  very  passages 
which  are  brought  in  its  support.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  some  of 
these  passages,  and  I  shall  now  remark  upon  them 
a  little  more  fully.  They  are  supposed  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  eqnal  to 
the  Father.     Let  us  see  what  tiiey  really  prove. 

One  of  them  is  that  in  which  our  Saviour  prays ; 
"  And  now,  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."   John  xvii.  5. 

The  beinp;  who  prayed  to  God  to  glorify  him, 
CAN.NOT  be  God. 

The  first  verse  of  John  needs  particular  explana- 
tion, and  I  shall  hereafter  recur  to  it.     I  will  here 
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only  observe,  that  if  by  the  term  Logos  be  mt-aiit, 
as  Trinitarians  believe,  an  intelligent  being,  a  per- 
isun,  and  tbia  person  be  Christ,  then  the  person 
who  was  WITH  God  could  not  have  been  God, 
except  in  a  metaphorical  or  secondary  acceptation 
of  the  terms,  or,  as  some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed, in  an  inferior  sense  of  the  word  6eo's  ( God), 
— it  being  used  not  as  a  proper,  but  as  a  common 
name. 

In  John  V.  22,  it  is  said,  according  to  the  com- 
mon version,  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 
"  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  that  is,  without 
the  Son,"  says  a  noted  Orthodox  commentator, 
Gill,  "which  is  a  proof  of  their  equality."  A 
proof  of  their  equality  !  What,  is  it  God  to  whom 
all  judgment  is  committed  by  the  Father  ? 

We  proceed  to  Colossians  i.  15,  &c.,  and  here 
the  first  words  which  we  find  declare,  that  the 
being  spoken  of  is  "the  image  of  the  Invisible 
God."  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  believe, 
that  God  is  affirmed  by  the  Apostle  to  have  been 
the  image  of  God  ?      . 

Turn  now  to  "Philippians  ii.  5—8.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  Trinitarian  exposition,'  we 
"  are  told,  that  Christ,  who  was  God,  as  the  passage 
is  brought  to  prove,  did  not  regard  his  equality 
with  God  as  an  object  of  solicitous  desire,  but 
humbled   himself,   and   submitted   to  death,  even 


*  [The  exposition  and  [ransUtion  of  Profesior  Stuart  an  hero 
referred  lo.     Spp  Iih  Lelicrs  to  Dr.  Chauning,  p.  93.] 
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the  death  of  the  crass.  Can  any  one  imagine, 
that  he  is  to  prove  to  as  by  such  passages  as 
these,  that  the  being  to  whom  they  relate  is  the 
Infinite  Spirit? 

There  is  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  language  concerning  Christ  ia  more  figurative 
and  difficult,* than  that  of  the  first  four  verses  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  do  these  verse;* 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  believed  Christ 
to  be  God?  Let  us  take  the  common  version, 
certainly  as  favorable  as  any  to  this  supposition, 
and  consider  how  the  person  spoKen  of  is  de- 
scribed. He  ia  one  appointed  by  God  to  be  heir 
of  all  things,  one  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds, 
the  image  of  hia  person,  one  who  hath  sal  down  at 
the  rigfU  hand  of  God,  one  who  halh  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  the  angels.  Ia  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  has 
been  believed  to  be  God  ?  And,  if  the  one  thing 
could  be  more  strange  than  the  other,  would  it 
not  be  still  more  wonderful  that  this  passage  has 
been  regarded  as  a  main  proof  of  the  doctrine  ? 
Look  next  at  Hebrews  i.  8, 9,  in  which  passage  we 
find  theae  words:  "Therefore  God,  even  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows."  Will  any  one  maintain  that  this 
language  is  ased  concerning  a  being  who  pos- 
sessed essential  divinity?  If  passages  of  this  sort 
are  brought  by  any  one  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
by  what  use  of  language,  by  what  possible  state- 
ments, would  he  expect  it  to  be  disproved ? 

There  are  few  arguments  on  which  more  stress 
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has  been  laid  by  Trinitarians,  than  on  the  appiica* 

tion  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  to  Christ.  Yet  one 
who  had  for  the  first  time  beard  of  the  doctrine 
would  doubt,  I  think,  whether  a  disputant  who 
urged  this  argument  were  himself  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  language,  or  presumed 
on  the  incapacity  of  those  whom  Ke  addressed. 
To  prove  Christ  to  be  God,  a  lifle  is  adduced 
which  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  God.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  fo  suppose  that  Christ  is 
at  once  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  his  own 
son,  unless  there  be  more  than  one  God. 

I  think  it  evident,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  quo- 
tation, Heb.  i.  10-12,  do  not  relate  to  Christ.  I 
conceive  that  they  relate  to  God,  the  Father.  Put- 
ting these,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question,  the 
passages  on  which  I  have  remarked  are  among  the 
principal  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  They 
stand  in  the  very  first  class  of  proof  texts.  Let 
any  man  put  it  to  hia  conscience  what  they  do 
prove. 

Again,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  is  God,  because 
it  is  said  that  he  will  judge  the  world.  To  do  this, 
it  is  maintained,  requires  omniscience,  and  omnis- 
cience is  the  attribute  of  divinity  alone.  I  answer, 
that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  St,  Paul 
declares  that  God  will  judge  the  world  by  a  man* 
{not  a  God)  whom  he  has  appointed, 


'  "A  mBD,"  BO  the  origiDnl  lUoulil  be  rendered,  n 


"thai  a 
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A^ain,  it  is  argued  that  Christ  is  God,  because 
■npreme  dominion  is  ascribed  to  him.  I  do  not 
DOW  inquire  what  is  meant  by  this  supreme  dociiiii- 
ion ;  but  I  answer,  that  it  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  him 
in  stronger  language  than  in  the  following  passage. 
"  Then  will  be  the  end,  when  he  will  deliverup  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  after  destroy- 
ing all  dominion,  and  all  authority  and  power. 
Fur  he  must  reign  till  He  [that  is,  God]  has  put 

all  bjs  enemies  under  his  feet And  when 

all  things  arc  put  under  him,  then  will  the  Son 
himself  be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  * 

No  words,  one  would  think,  could  more  clearly 
discriminate  Christ  from  God,  and  declare  his  de- 
pendence and  inferiority;  and,  of  necessity,  his 
infinite  inferiority.  I  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
infinite  inferiority;   because   an  inferior  and   de- 

Ar  arSpl  f  &puTt.  Act*  xrii.  31.  [Compare  Acta  x.  43 ;  John  t. 
aa,  87  ;  Bom.  iL  16.] 

•  1  Cor. xr.  34-28.    [ComparB  Mollhew  xivili.  18;  Eplieiiana  i. 
17-S3;FlulippUnsil.9-ll;  John  iii.  35;  Acts  ii.  36.  — As  on  il- 
himiion  of  Ihe  iort  of  reasoning  which  wo  often  tinii  in  Trinit»ri«n 
WTJIiDgi,  il  ma}>,  perhipB,  b«  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  Snt  j 
tllTM  pu«*gei  just  rcrcrrcit  to,  or  niiber  fragments  of  them,  are  qaolcd  J 
in  >  pablimlioD  of  the  Americaa  Tract  Society,  u  incoatrorerlibto  * 
proofs  that  Chriit  is  God.    See  Tract  No.  314,  entitled  "More  than 
One  Hnnilrcd  Scriplnrsl  uid  Incontrovertible  Argnmenu  for  bo- 
fiering  in  Ihe  Snpreme  Dirinit;  of  our  Lord  and   Sarioar  J«sui 
ChrifL"   The  3llt  of  there  "  Art-nmcnta,''  for  example,  mns  thus  :  — 
Chriit  il  God,  "became  it  ii  said   ho  bos   a  name  that  is  ahoix 
<tvy  none.    Fhil.  ii.  9."    The  ohoie  remc,  of  which  a  fvw  words 
an  thus  quoted,  reads:  "Wherefore  Gad  alio  liurh  hlghlg  aallnl  him, 
arvxK  him  a  name  which  is  abore  every  name."    See  also 
I,  40,  73.] 
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pendent   must  be   a   finite  being,  and  finite  and 
infinite  do  not  admit  of  compariuon. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrine  under  con- 
)>ideration  ia  overthrown  by  the  very  arguments 
brought  in  itH  support. 


II.  But  further ;  it  contradicts  the  express  and  re- 
iterated  declarations  of  our  Savimtr.  According  to 
the  doctrine  in  question,  it  waa  the  Son,  or  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  who  was  united  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  It  waa  nis  words, 
therefore,  that  Christ,  as  a  divine  teacher,  spoke ; 
and  it  was  through  his  power  that  he  performed 
his  wonderful  works.  But  this  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  declarations  of  Christ.  He  al- 
ways refers  the  divine  powers  which  he  exercised, 
and  the  divine  knowledge  which  he  discovered, 
to  the  Father,  and  never  to  any  other  person,  or  to 
the  Deity  considered  under  any  other  relation  or 
distinction.  Of  himself,  as  the  Son,  he  always 
speaks  as  of  a  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Father. 

"  If  of  myself  I  assume  glory,  my  glory  is 
nothing ;  it  is  my  Father  who  glorifies  me." 
John   viii.  54. 

"  As  the  Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  has  he 
GRANTED  to  the  Sou  also  to  have  life  in  himself." 
■  John  V.  26. 

This  is  a  verba!  translation.  A  more  intelligible 
rendering  would  be :  "  As  tiie  Father  is  the  source 
of  life,  so  has  he  granted  to  the  Son  also  to  be 
the  source  of  life." 
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"  The  works  which  the  Father  hab  given  me  to 
PERFORM  [i.e.  has  enabled  rae  to  perform],  the  very 
works  which  I  am  doing,  testify  of  me,  that  the 
Father  has  sent  me."    Joha  v.  36, 

"  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  me,  and  I  live 

BY  THE  FATBER,"  itC.      John  Vl.  57,' 

"  I  have  not  spoken  from  myself;  but  He  who 
sent  rae,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me  in 
charge  what  I  should  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 

teach What,  therefore,  I  teach,  I   teach 

as  the  Father  has  directed  me."     John  xii.  49,  50. 

"  The  words  which  you  hear  are  not  mine,  but 
the  Father's  who  sent  me."     John  xiv.  24, 

"  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not"     John  x.  37. 

"  The  words  which  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
from  myself;  and  the  Father,  who  dwells  In  me, 
himself  does  the  works."     John  xiv.  10. 

"  The  So.v  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing."    John  v.  19, 

"  When  you  have  raised  on  high  the  Son  of  Man 
[i.  e.  crucified  him],  then  you  will  know  that  I  am 
He  [L  e,  the  Messiah],  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  my- 
nelf,  but  speak  thus  as  the  Father  has  taught  me. 
And  He  who  sent  me  is  with  me."   John  viii.  28,  29. 

I  do  not  multiply  passages,  because  they  roust 


■  H  la  qno^ng  the  wordi  aa  gifen  ahore,  I  b&ve  Fotloved  the 
Common  Ver»ion ;  but  tlie  vene  thonld  be  rendered  ihai :  "  A> 
the  BTcr-bleascd  Fallier  sent  me,  and  I  »in  blessed  (hroneh  tbs  Fa- 
ther, no  he,  whose  food  I  am,  shall  be  blessed  ibroQgh  me."  Zo«, 
ID  [his  verse,  is  nsed  in  the  seconder;  signiHcation  whtob  it  n  often 
has,  denoting,  /  an  Uiaed.  I  am  happi/. 
It 
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be  familiar  to  every  one.  From  the  declarations 
of  our  Saviour,  it  appears  that  he  constantly  re- 
ferred tlie  divine  power  manifested  in  hia  miracles, 
and  the  divine  inspiration  by  which  he  spoke,  to 
the  Father,  and  not  to  any  other  divine  person 
such  aa  Trinitarians  suppose.  According  to  their 
hypothesis,  it  was  the  divine  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Son  which  were  displayed  in  Jesus ;  to 
him,  therefore,  should  the  miracles  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  have  been  referred;  which  they  never 
are.  No  mention  of  such  a  divine  person  ap- 
pears in  his  discourses.  But  of  himself,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  he  spcalis  as  of  a  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his 
God  and  our  God.  These  declarations  are  de- 
cisive of  the  controversy.  Every  other  argument 
might  be  laid  aside, 

III.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Christ. 
Though  conceived  by  a  miracle,  he  was  born  into 
the  world  as  other  men  are,  and  such  as  other  men 
are.  He  did  not  come,  aa  some  of  the  Jews  imag- 
ined their  Messiah  would  come,  no  man  knew 
whence."  He  was  a  helpless  infant.  Will  any 
one,  at  the  present  day,  shock  our  feelings  and 
understanding  to  the  uttermost,  by  telling  us  that 
Almighty  God  was  incarnate  in  this  infant,  and 
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wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes  ?  *  He  grew  in 
wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  men.  Read  over  his  history  in  the  Evange- 
lists, and  ask  yourselves  if  you  are  not  reading  the 
history  of  a  man;  though  of  one  indeed  to  whom 
God  had  given  his  spirit  without  measure,  whom 
he  had  intrusted  with  miraculous  powers,  and  con- 
stituted a  messenger  of  the  most  important  truths. 
He  appears  with  all  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
He  discovers  human  affections.  He  ia  moved 
even  to  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  mourns 
over  the  calamities  about  to  overwhelm  his  coun- 
try. While  enduring  the  agony  of  crucifixion,  he 
discovers  the  strength  of  his  filial  affection,  and 
consigns  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved.  He  was  sometimes  excited  to 
indignation,  and  his  soul  was  sometimes  troubled 
by  the  suiTerings  which  he  endured,  and  which  he 
anticipated.  "Now  is  my  sout  troubled;  and 
what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour?  But-for  this  I  came,  —  for  this  very  hour."f 
Devotion  is  the  virtue  of  a  created  and  dependent 
being.  But  our  Saviour  has  left  us  not  less  an 
example  of  piety  than  of  benevolence.      His  ex- 

•  Dr.  Walla  in  one  of  his  hj-mns  iay« : 

"Thiainfgniia  iho  Mioati  God, 
Como  to  be  lucIW  jwd  a.Iorai."  —  B.  I.,  H.  13, 
The  Inngunge  i«  almofit  loo  horrible  Id  be  qnolcd,  —  Dr.  Waiw 
waa  a  man  of  pielv,  and  of  very  conaiderahle  intelkctnal  powtra ;  jot 
to  thij  extreme  poinl  coald  his  mind  be  debased  by  n  beUof  of  ibo 
doctrine  against  nhich  we  are  coDteodiDg. 
t  John  itii.  27. 
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pressions  of  dependence  upon  his  Father  and  upon 
our  Father,  are  the  niost  absolnte  and  unequivocal. 
He  felt  the  common  wants  of  our  nature,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness.  He  suffered  death,  the  com- 
mon lot  of  man.  He  endured  the  cross,  despisiag 
the  shame,  and  he  did  this  for  the  jov  set  bkfdre 
HIM.*  "Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  HiM."t 
But  it  is  useless  to  quote  or  allude  to  particular 
passages,  which  prove  that  Christ  was  a  being 
distinct  from,  inferior  to,  and  dependent  upon 
God,  You  may  find  them  on  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is, 
as  I  have  said,  imbedded  and  ingrained  in  the 
very  passages  brought  to  support  a  contrary  propo- 
sition. 

But  it  is  useless,  for  another  reason,  to  adduce 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  fact.  It  is  conceded  by 
Trinitarians  explicitly  and  fully.  ,  The  doctrine  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  as  eaaential  a  part  of 
their  scheme  as  the  doctrine  of  his  di\inity.  They 
allow,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  contend, 
that  he  was  a  man.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  the 
only  question  that  need  be  examined  is,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  Christ  to  have  been  at  once  God 
and  man,  infinite  and  finite,  omniscient  and  not 
omniscient,  omnipotent  and  not  omnipotent.  To 
my  mind,  the  propositions  here  supposed  are  as  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  to  be  sure  astronomers  have 
correctly  estimated  the  size  of  the  earth  ;  but  that 
it  does,  notwithstanding,  fill  infinite  space. 


'  Hebrews  xi 


t  [FhUipi 


iLfl.] 
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IV.  L\  the  next  place,  the  doctrine  is  proved  to 
be  false,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
that  none  of  those  effects  were  produced  which  would 
necessarily  have  resulted  from  its  first  amtunciation 
by  Christ,  and  its  subsequent  commvnication  by  his 
Apostles.  The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  must,  at 
some  period,  have  considered  him  merely  as  a 
man.  Such  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  and  such, 
therefore,  they  must  have  believed  him  to  be.  Be- 
fore he  commenced  his  ministry,  his  relations  and 
fellow-townsmen  certainly  regarded  him  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  man.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses 
and  Judas  and  Simon  ?  And  are  not  his  sisters 
here  with  us?"'  At  some  particular  period,  the 
communication  must  have  been  made  by  our  Sav- 
iour to  his  disciples,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  that  he  was,  properly  speaking,  and  in  the 
highest  sense,  God  himself.  The  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  contending,  and  other  doctrines  of  a 
similar  character,  have  bo  obscured  and  confused 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  that  even  its  historical 
facts  appear  to  be  regarded  by  many  scarcely  in 
the  light  of  real  occurrences.  But  we  may  carry 
oarselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when 
Christ  was   on  earth,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 


•  H*rk  Ti.  3.  I  have  retained  the  words  "  brother "  and  "  liJ- 
Un,"  used  in  tlie  Comnion  Version,  not  thinking  it  imporlsnt,  in  the 
conneclioD  ia  whi'^b  the  pauage  is  qouted,  to  make  any  change  ia 
thb  rcadering ;  but  iho  rclalionahip  inicnded  I  believe  lo  be  that  of 
coiuina.  [See  the  note  on  Matthew  xiii.  SS,  in  the  anthor'i  Kotea  on 
the  Goapela] 
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situation  of  the  first  believers.  Let  us,  then,  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  would  be  the  state  of  our 
own  feelings,  if  some  one  with  whom  we  had  as- 
sociated as  a  man  were  to  declare  to  us  that  he 
was  really  God  himself.  K  his  character  and 
w^orks  had  been  such  as  to  command  any  atten- 
tion to  such  an  assertion,  still  through  what  an 
agony  of  incredulity,  and  doubt,  and  amazement, 
and  consternation  must  the  mind  pass,  before  it 
could  settle  down  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
his  declaration  I  And  when  convinced  of  its  truth, 
with  what  unspeakable  astonishment  should  we 
be  overwhelmed!  With  what  extreme  awe,  and 
entire  prostration  of  every  faculty,  should  we  ap- 
proach and  contemplate  such  a  being!  if  indeed 
man,  in  his  present  tenement  of  clay,  could  endure 
such  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  With  what  a 
strong  and  unrelaxing  grasp  would  tlie  idea  seize 
upon  our  minds!  How  continually  would  it  be 
expressed  in  the  most  forcible  language,  whenever 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  him !  What  a  deep 
and  indelible  coloring  would  it  give  to  every 
thought  and  sentiment  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  an  agent  so  mysterious  and  so 
awful  I  But  we  perceive  nothing  of  this  state  of 
mind  in  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour;  but  much 
that  gives  evidence  of  a  very  different  state  of 
mind.  One  may  read  over  the  first  three  Evangi 
lists,  and  it  must  be  by  a  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity,  if  he  discover  what  may  pass  foi 
an  argument  that  either  the  writers,  or  the  numer- 
ous individuals  of  whom  they  speak,  regarded  om 
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Saviour  as  their  Maker  and  God ;  or  that  he  ever 
assumed  that  character.  Can  we  believe,  that,  if 
BUch  a  moBt  extraordinary  annunciation  as  has 
been  snpposed  had  ever  actually  been  made  by 
hira,  no  particular  record  of  its  circumstances,  and 
immediate  effects,  would  have  been  preserved?  — 
that  the  Evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  their 
Master  would  have  jimitted  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  his  history  and  their  own?  —  and  that 
three  of  them  at  least  {for  so  much  must  be  con- 
ceded) would  have  made  no  direct  mention  of  far 
the  moat  astonishing  fact  in  relation  to  his  char- 
acter? Read  over  the  accounts  of  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  his  disciples  with  their  Master, 
and  put  it  to  your  own  feelings  whether  they  ever 
thought  that  they  were  conversing  with  their  God. 
Read  over  these  accounts  attentively,  and  ask  your- 
self if  this  supposition  do  not  appear  to  you  one 
of  the  most  incongruous  that  ever  entered  the 
human  mind.  'I^ke  only  the  facts  and  conver- 
sation which  occurred  the  night  before  our  Sav- 
iour's crucifixion,  as  related  by  St.  John,  Did 
Judas  believe  that  he  was  betraying  his  God? 
Their  Master  washed  the  feet  of  bis  Apostles, 
Did  the  Apostles  believe  —  but  the  question  is  too 
shocking  to  be  stated  in  plain  words.  Did  they 
then  believe  their  Master  to  be  God,  when,  sur- 
prised at  Ms  taking  notice  of  an  inquiry  which 
they  wished  to  make,  but  which  they  had  not  in 
fact  proposed,*  they  thus  addressed  him  ?     "  Now 
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we  perceive  that  you  know  all  things,  and  need 
not  that  any  one  shoulcl  question  you.  By  this 
we  helieve  that  you  came  from  God."*  Could 
they  imagine  that  he  who,  throughout  his  conver- 
satiou,  spoke  of  himself  only  as  the  minister  of 
God,  and  who  in  their  presence  prayed  to  God, 
was  himself  the  Almighty?  Did  they  believe  that 
it  was  the  Maker  of  heaven  «nd  earth  whom  they 
.  were  deserting,  when  they  left  him  upon  his  appre- 
hension ?  But  there  is  hardly  a  fact  or  conversa- 
tion recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry which  may  not  afford  ground  for  such  ques- 
tions as  have  been  proposed.  He  who  maintains 
that  the  first  disciples  of  our  Saviour  did  ever 
really  helieve  that  they  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  their  God,  must  maintain  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  a  class  of  men  by  themselves, 
and  that  all  their  feelings  and  conduct  were  im- 
measurably and  inconceivably  different  from  what 
those  of  any  other  human  beings  would  have  been 
.under  the  same  belief.  But  beside  the  eniire  ab- 
sence of  that  slate  of  mind  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  this  belief,  there  are  other  continual 
indications,  direct  and  indirect,  of  their  opinions 
and  feelings  respecting  their  Master,  wholly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  supposition  of  its  existence 
during  any  period  of  hia  ministry,  or  their  own. 
Throughout  the  New  Testament,  we  find  nothing 
which  implies  that  such  a  most  extraordinary 
change  of  feeling  ever  took  place  in  the  disciples 
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of  Christ  88  must  have  been  produced  by  the  com- 
municatioD  that  their  Master  was  God  himfielf 
upon  earth.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  expression 
of  those  irresistible  and  absorbing  sentiments 
which  must  have  possessed  their  minds  under  the 
conviction  of  this  fact.  "With  this  convietioii,  in 
what  terms,  for  instance,  would  they  have  spoken 
of  his  crucifixion,  and  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  attended  ?  The  power  of  language 
would  have  sunk  under  them  iu  the  attempt  to 
express  their  feelings.  Their  words,,  when  they 
approached  the  subject,  would  have  been  little 
more  than  a  thrilling  cry  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. On  this  subject  they  did  indeed  feel  most 
deeply;  but  can  we  think  that  8t.  Peter  regarded 
his  Master  as  God  incarnate,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Jews  by  whom  Christ  had  just  been 
crucified?  "Men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words: 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proved  to  you  to  be  a  man 
PBOM  God,  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  you 
yourselves  know,  him,  delivered  up  to  you  in 
conformity  to  the  fixed  will  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  you  have  crucified  and  slain  by  the  hands 
of  the  heathen.     Him  has  God  raised  to  life."  * 

But  what  have  been  stated  are  not  the  only  con- 
sequences which  must  necessarily  have  followed 
from  the  communication  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  that,  however  satis- 
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factorily  it  may  be  explained,  and  however  well  it 
may  be  reconciled  with  that  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  religion  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  strongly 
attached,  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  yet  it 
does,  or  may,  at  firat  sight,  appear  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  it.  From  the  time  of  the  Jew 
who  is  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  disputing 
with  him,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
to  the  present  period,  it  has  always  beeir- regarded 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  with  abhorrence.  They 
have  considered  the  Ciiristians  as  no  better  than 
idolaters ;  as  denying  the  first  truth  of  religion. 
But  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  opposed  Christianity  with  the  utmost 
bitterness  and  passion.  They  sought  on  every 
side  for  objections  to  it.  There  was  much  in  its 
character  to  which  the  believing  Jews  could  hardly 
be  reconciled.  The  Epistles  are  full  of  st-atements, 
explanations,  and  controversy  relating  to  questions 
having  their  origin  in  Jewish  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions. With  regard,  however,  to  this  doctrine, 
which,  if  it  had  ever  been  taught,  the  believing 
Jews  nvust  have  received  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  to  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  would 
have  manifested  the  moat  determined  opposition, 
—  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  controversy.  But  if  it  had  ever  been 
taught,  it  must  have  been  the  main  point  of  at- 
tack and  defence  between  those  who  assailed  and 
those  who  supported  Christianity.  There  is  noth- 
ing ever  said  in  its  explanation.  But  it  must  have 
required,  far  more  than  any  other  doctrine,  to  be 


lexplained,  illustrated,  and  enforced;  for  it  appears 
P  not   only  irreconcilable  with  the   doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  but   equally  bo  ■with  that  of  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour;  and  yet  Tjoth  these  doc- 
trines, it  seema,  were  to  be  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  it.     It  muat  have  been  neceasary,  there- 
fore, to  state  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  it 
in  its  relations,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  the 
misapprehensions  to  which  it  is  so  liable  on  every 
aide.      Especially  must  care   have   been  taken  to 
prevent  the  gross  mistakes  into  which  the  Gentile 
I  converts  from  polytheism  were  likely  to  fall.     Yet, 
[bo  far  from  any  such  clearness  of  statement  and 
Efiilness  of  explanation,  the  whole  language  of  the 
I  New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  (as  I 
before  said)  a  series  of  enigmas,  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  truth.      The  doctrine,  then,  ia 
never   defended  in   the   New    Testament,  though 
unquestionably  it  would  have  been  the  main  ob- 
1  ject  of  attack,  and  the  main  difficulty  in  the  Chris- 
system.      It  is   never  explained,  though   no 
I  doctrine  could  have  been  so  much  in  need  of  ex- 
rplanation.     On  the  contrary,  upon  the  supposition 
I  of  its  troth,   the    Apostles    express    themselves    in 
I  Buch  a  manner,  that,  if  it  had  been  their  purpose 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  subject,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more   effectually.      And   still  more, 
this  doctrine  is  never  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary 
k  article  of  faith ;  though  it  is  now  represented  by 
I  defenders  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
nity.     With  a  few  exceptions,  the  passages  in 
Vhich  it  is  imagined  to  be  taught  are  introduced 
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incidentally,  the  attention  of  the  writer  being  prin- 
cipally directed  to  some  other  topic ;  and  can  be 
regarded  only  aa  accidental  notices  of  it.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  while  other  questions  of  far  less 
difficulty  {for  instance,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts)  were  subjects  of  such  doubt  and 
controversy  that  even  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
was  barely  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth,  this 
doctrine,  so  extraordinary,  so  obnoxious,  and  so 
hard  to  be  understood,  was  introduced  in  silence, 
and  received  without  hesitation,  dislike,  opposi- 
tion, or  misapprehension.  There  are  not  many 
propositions,  to  be  proved  or  disproved  merely  by 
moral  evidence,  which  are  more  incredible. 

I  WISH  to  repeat  some  of  the  ideas  already  sag- 
gested,  in  a  little  different  connection.  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  was  God  himself,  appearing  upon 
earth  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  ia 
represented,  by  those  who  maintain  it,  aa  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity,  affecting-  essen- 
tially the  whole  character  of  our  religion.  U  true, 
it  must  indeed  have  affected  essentially  the  whole 
character  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  truth  of  such  awful  and  tremendous  interest,  a 
fact  "at  which  reason  stands  aghast,  and  faith 
herself  is  half  confounded,"*  a  doctrine  so  adapted 

*  Such  ia  ihe  laDguege  of  Bishop  Hard  in  defcndini;  Ihe  doclrina. 
"  In   Ihis  Bwrully  Blnpendong  mniiner,  a[  which    reason   stakiis 
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to  seize  upon  and  possess  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings,  and  at  once  so  necessary  and  bo 
'  difficult  to  be  understood,  must  have  appeared 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  most 
prominent  relief.  Nobody,  one  would  think,  ean 
seriously  imagine  it  any  answer  to  this  remark,  to 
Bay  that  "the  Apostles  doubtless  expected  to  be 
believed  when  they  had  once  plainly  asserted  any- 
thing"; or  to  suggest  that  their  veracity  might 
have  been  suspected,  if  they  had  made  frequent 
and  constant  asseverations  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine.' What  was  the  business  of  the  Apostlea 
but  to  teach  and  explain,  to  enforce  and  defend, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity?  I  say 
to  defend  these  doctrines ;  for  he  who  reads  the 
Epistles  with  any  attention,  will  not  think  that 
the  mere  authority  of  an  Apostle  was  decisive  in 
bearing  down  at  once  all  error,  doubt,  and  opposi- 
tion among  believers.  Even  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  their  converts  must  still  have  been  furnished 
■with  some  answer  to  those  objections  with  which 
tile  unbelieving  Jews  would  have  assailed  a  doc- 
<irine  so  apparently  incredible,  and  so  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings.  From  the  very  natiure  of  the  human 
tnind,  if  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  at  all  resembled 
those  of  other  men,  the  fact  that  their  Master  was 
the  Almighty,  clothed  in  flesh,  must  have  appeared 
continually  in  their  writings,  in  direct  assertions,  in 
li^ons,  ID  the  strongest  possible  expressions  of 
ig,  in  a  thousand  diiTereut  forms.     The  intrin- 

•  Sm  Ptofeasor  Stuart's  Letters,  p.  1S8. 
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sic  difficnlt.y  of  the  doctrine  in  question  Js  so  great, 
and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  {he  first  converts, 
and  their  narrowness  of  conception,  that  the  Apos- 
tles muat  have  continually  recurred  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  it,  and  guarding  it  against 
misapprehension.  As  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  it  is  *one  which  they  must  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  teaching.  If  it  were  a 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  evidence  for  it  would 
burst  from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
blaze  of  light.  Can  any  one  think  that  we  should 
be  left  to  collect  the  proof  of  a  fundamental  aij,icle 
of  our  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  incomparably  the 
most  astonishing  fact  that  ever  occurred  upon  our 
earth,  from  some  expressions  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dropped  inci- 
dentally; and  that  really  one  of  the  most  plausi- 
ble arguments  for  it  would  be  found  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Greek  article  in  four  or  five  texts? 
Can  any  one  think  that  such  a  doctrine  would 
have  been  so  taught,  that,  putting  out  of  view  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  whole  remaining 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  history  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  prevailing  and  almost  uni- 
form language  of  hia  Apostles,  should  appear,  at 
least,  to  be  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  it  ?  I 
speak,  it  will  be  remembered,  merely  of  the  propo- 
eition  that  Christ  is  God.  With  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  his  double  nature,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  it  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  be  pretended 
that  either  of  these  is  anywhere  directly  taught. 
The  whole  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  and  the 
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Spistles,  present  another  aspect  from  what  they 
ftiust  have  done,  if  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
Trinitarians  were  true.  If  true,  it  is  incredible 
that  they  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  form  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  pretended  that  they  do  at 
present. 

V.  In  treating  of  the  argument  from  Scripture, 
I  have  thus  far  reasoned  ad  homincm;  as  if  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  in  the  Trinitarian 
sense  of  the  words,  were  capable  of  proof.  But  I 
must  now  advert  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
doctrine.  It  admits  of  being  understood  in  no  sense 
wAtcA,is  not  obviously  false ;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  taught  by  Christ, 
if  he  were  a  teacher  from  God. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines, 
ttere  is  a  liability  to  embarrassment  in  the  whole 
of  our  reasoning  from  Scripture  against  them ;  it 
lieing  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  is  to  be 
■disproved.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  direct 
the  argument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  those 
errors  in  any  form  they  may  assume.  That  so 
many  have  held,  or  professed  to  hold  them,  (a  phe- 
nomenon one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,)  is  principally  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  language  in  which 
ley  are  stated,  taken  in  its  obvious  sense,  cx- 
ises  propositions  so  utterly  incredible.  Starting 
from  its  obvious  meaning,  the   mind   has  re- 

iTirse  to  conceptions  of  its  own,  obscure,  unde- 
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fined,  and  onsetlled ;  which,  by  now  assuming 
one  shape  and  then  another,  elude  the  grasp  of 
reason.  In  disproving  from  the  Scriptures  the 
proposition  that  Christ  is  God,  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged,  I  trust,  bear  upon  it  in  any 
Trinitarian  sense  which  it  may  be  imagined  to 
express.  But  what  does  a  Trinitarian  mean  by 
this  proposition  ?  Let  us  assume  that  the  title 
",  Son  of  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  denotes,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  proper  essential  divinity.  Bat  the 
Son  is  but  one  o(  three  who  constitute  God.  You 
may  substitute  after  the  numerals  the  word  person, 
or  distinction,  or  any  other;  it  will  not  affect  the 
argument.  God  is  a  being;  and  when  you  have 
named  Christ  or  the  Son,  you  have  not,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  named  all  which 
constitutes  this  being.  The  Trinitarian  asserts 
that  God  exists  in  three  persons;  or,  to  take  the 
wholly  unimportant  modilication  of  the  doctrine 
that  some  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce, 
that  "  God  is  three  in  a  certain  respect."  Bat 
Christ,  it  is  also  affirmed,  is  God,  the  Son  is  God, 
Does  he,  then,  exist  in  three  persons  ?  Is  ha  three 
in  a  certain  respect?  Unquestionably  not.  The 
word  "  God"  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  case, 
as  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  properly,  in  the 
only  sense  which  a  Christian  can  recognize  as  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term  ;  in  the  other  case,  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  though  professedly  in  the  same, 
yet  clearly  and  necessarily  in  a  different  significa- 
tion, no  one  can  tell  what. 
^Again ;   the   Father  is  God.      Nothing  can  be 
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added  to  his  infinity  or  perfections  to  complete 
OUT  idea  of  God.  Confused  as  men's  minds  have 
"been  by  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing,  there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  shrink  from  expressly  asserting 
anything  to  be  wanting  to  constitute  the  Father 
God,  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  Hia  conceptions  must  be  mis- 
erably perplexed  and  perverted,  who  thinks  it  pos- 
niblc  to  use  language  on  this  subject  too  strong  or 
too  unlimited.  In  the  Father  is  all  that  we  can 
conceive  of  as  constituting  God.  And  there  ia 
but  one  God.  In  the  Father,  therefore,  exists  all 
that  we  can  conceive  of  as  constituting  the  One 
and  Only  God.  But  it  is  contended  that  Christ 
also  is  God.  What,  however,  can  any  one  mean 
by  this  propositiou,  who  understands  and  assents 
to  the  perfectly  intelligible  and  indisputable  propo- 
sitions just  stated  ?  Is  the  meaning,  that  Christ 
as  well  as  the  Father  —  or,  if  the  Father  be  God, 
we  must  say,  as  well  as  God  —  is  the  One  and 
Only  God?  Is  it  that  we  are  in  error  about  the 
unity  of  God,  and  that  Christ  is  another  God? 
No  one  will  assent  to  either  of  these  senses  of  the 
proposition.  Does  it  imply,  then,  that  neither  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  is  the  One  and  Only  God,  but 
that  together  with  another,  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
constitute  this  mysterious  Being?  This  seems  at 
first  viSw  more  conformed  to  the  doctrine  to  be 
maintained;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  who 
adopts  this  sense  asserts,  not  that  Christ  is  God, 
bat  that  he  ia  not  God ;  and  asserta  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  Father  is  not  God. 
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Once  more:  if  Christ  be  God,  and  if  there  be 
but  one  God,  then  all  that  is  true  of  God  is  true 
of  Christ,  cousidered  as  God ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  ia  true  of  the  Son  ia  true  of  God. 
This  being  so,  open  the  Bible,  and  where  the  name 
of  God  occurs,  substitute  that  of  the  Son ;  and 
where  the  name  of  the  Son  occurs,  that  of  God, 
"  The  Son  sent  his  beloved  Son  " ;  "  Father,  the 
hour  ia  come  ;  glorify  thy  Soti  that  Ihi/  San  also 
may  glorify  Thee."  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
futing any  error,  put  a  change  on  this  most  solemn 
and  affecting  passage.  I  have  felt  throughout  the 
painful  incongruity  of  introducing  conceptions  that 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  very  different  feel- 
ings and  associations  into  such  a  discussion,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  mode  just  sug- 
gested of  exemplifying  the  nature  of  the  errors 
against  which  I  am  contending.  But  one  who 
had  never  seen  the  New  Testament  before  would 
need  but  to  read  a  page  of  it  to  satisfy  himself 
that  "  the  Son  of  God  "  and  "  God  "  are  not  con- 
vertible terms,  but  mean  something  very  different. 

But  a  Trinitarian  may  answer  me,  that  the  word 
"God"  in  the  New  Testament  almost  always  de- 
notes either  the  Trinity  or  the  Father;  and  that 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Son  in 
more  than  about  a  dozen  instances.  One  would 
think  that  this  state  of  the  case  must,  at  ttie  first 
view  of  it,  startle  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God.  It  is  strange  that  one  equal  to  tJie 
Father  in  every  divine  perfection  should  so  rarely 
be  denoted  by  that  name  to  which  he  is  equally 
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entitled.  But  passing  over  this  difficulty,  what  is 
the  purport  of  the  answer?  You  tnatntain  that 
Christ  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  God.  If  so,  are  not 
all  the  acta  of  God  his  acta  ?  la  not  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  of  God  to  be  affirmed  of  him  ?  You 
heaitate,  perhaps ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  why  you 
should.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  whatever  you 
may  imagine,  you  do  not  use  the  term  "  God  "  in 
the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  Son,  as  when 
applied  by  you  to  what  you  call  the  Trinity,  or  to 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity;  or  as  wlien  ap- 
plied either  by  you  or  us  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But,  as  regards  the  question  under  discussion^ 
the  word  admits  of  no  variety  of  signification. 
The  proposition,  then,  that  Christ  is  God,  is  so 
thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  no  one  could  think  of  maintaining  it 
except  through  a  confused  misapprehension  of  its 
meaning. 

Here,  then,  I  close  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture; not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  because  it 
must  be  useless  tg  pursue  it  further.*  I  will  only 
add  a  few  general  remarks,  founded  in  part  on 
what  has  been  already  eaid  concerning  the  pas- 

"  [Tho  reader  who  wif  bcs  to  porano  it  funiier  ii  referred  to  Wil- 
MR'i  "Scripture  Frood  and  SFriptural  Illustrations  of  Unuariaaicni," 
3d  ed.,  1S46,  8to,  —  a  work  whic^h  gives  a  fuller  view  tSan  c&n  eaailj 
be  found  e1«ewhsre,  not  only  of  llie  SeripiDro  proofs  of  DnitsriuiisiD, 
but  of  ifao  alieged  Scriplare  eyidenco  for  Trioitariiuiisiii.] 
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sages  adduced  by  TrinitarianB  in  support  of  tbcir 
doctri  nes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ia  to  be  recollected  that  the 
passages  urged  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God  arc- 
alone  sufficient  evidence  against  this  proposition. 
A  large  portion  of  them  contain  language  which 
cannot  be  used  concerning  God,  which  necessarily 
distinguishes  Christ  from  God,  and  wliich  clearly 
represents  him  as  an  inferior  and  dependent  being. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  recall  another  re- 
mark to  the  recollection  of  my  readers.  It  is,  that 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trinitarians,  upon  the 
supposition  of  their  possibility  and  twath,  must 
have  been  taught  very  differently  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Let  any  one 
recollect,  that  toebe  is  no  pretence  that  any 
PASSAGE  IN  Scripture  affirms  the  doctrine  of 
THE  Trinity,  or  that  of  thf,  double  nature 
OP  Christ;  and  then  let  him  look  over  the  paa^ 
sages  brought  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God ;  let  him 
consider  how  they  are  collected  from  one  place  and 
another,  how  thinly  they  are  scattered  through  the 
New  Testament,  and  how  incidentally  they  are 
introduced  ;  let  him  observe  that,  in  a  majority  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  not  one 
on  which  a  wary  disputant  would  choose  to  rely; 
and  then  let  him  remember  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  undisputed  mean- 
ing of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  language  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  Having  done  this,  I  think 
he  may  safely  say,  before  any  critical  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  those  passages,  that  their  mean- 
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ing  must  have  been  mistaken ;  that  the  evidence 
adduced  is  altogether  defective  in  Us  general  as- 
pect; and  that  it  i3  not  by  such  detached  passages 
as  these,  taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  that  a  doctrine  like  that  in 
qaeation  can  be  established.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably attempt  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the 
daily  witness  of  the  heavens,  that  there  are  three 
Buns  instead  of  but  one,  by  building  an  argument 
on  the  accounts  wtiich  we  have  of  parhelia. 

Another  remark  of  some  importance  is,  that,  as 
Trinitarians  difler  much  in  their  modes  of  explain- 
ing the  dbctrine,  so  are  they  not  well  agreed  in 
their  manner  of  defending  it.  When  the  doctrine 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  defended,  as  Bishop 
Horaley  tella  us,  "  by  arguments  drawn  from  Pla- 
tonic principles."*  To  say  nothing  of  these,  some 
of  the  favorite  arguments  fi-om  Scripture  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  such  as  no  Trinitarian  at  the 
present  day  would  choose  to  insist  upon.  One  of 
those,  for  instance,  which  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  Trinity  is  found  in  Ecclesiastes  iv.  12,  "A 
threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken."  Not  a  few  of 
the  Fathers,  says  Whitby,  explain  this  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity.f  Another  passage  often  ad- 
duced, and  among  others  by  Athanasiu»,  as  de- 
clarative of  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
substance   of  the   Father,  was   discovered  in  the 

•  Charge,  IV.  ^  2,  published  in  Ilorslej-'a  Triicls  in  Controversy 
wilh  Dr.  Prieilley. 

t  Diuerutig  dc  S.  ScripUmrum  Inlerpretitione  leeandum  Puram 
CommenUiriDa,  pp.  95,  96, 
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first  verse  of  the  45th  Psalm.  The  argument 
founded  upon  this  disappears  altogether  in  our 
common  version,  which  renders  it :  "  My  heart  is 
inditing  a  good  matter,"  But  the  word  in  the 
Septuagint  corresponding  to  matter  in  the  com- 
mon version  is  Logos;  and  the  Fathers  under- 
stood the  passage  thus :  My  heart  is  throwing 
out  a  good  Logos."  A  proof  that  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  was  found 
in  Proverbs  is.  1  :  "  Wisdom  hath  builded  her 
house";+  for  the  second  person,  or  the  Son,  was 
regarded  in  the  theology  of  the  times  as  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Father.  These  are  mercly'Bpecimcns 
taken  from  many  of  a  simiJar  character,  a  number 
more  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Whit- 
by just  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Since  the  first 
introduction  of  the  doctrine,  the  mode  of  its  de- 
fence has  been  continually  changing.  As  more 
just  notions  respecting  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  have  slowly  made  their 
'  way,  one  passage  after  another  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Trinitarian  roll.  Some  which  are  re- 
tained by  one  expositor  are  given  up  by  another. 
Even  two  centuries  ago,  Calvin  threw  away  or 
depreciated  the  value  of  many  texts,  which  most 
Trinitarians   would   think  hardly  to  be  spared.  % 

'  DisMrtntio  do  S.  Scriplaniram  In terp relatione  sacnndnm  Patrnm 
CoDITncnlorios,  p.  TS. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

t  [Thus,  for  example,  in  hii  note  on  John  x.  30, "  I  and  m  j  Father 
■Tc  one,"  Calvin  says:  "The  ancient)  improperl/ used  ihis  possnge 
to  prove  that  Christ  ia  of  [he  same  substance  with  the  Father.    For 
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There  are  very  few  of  any  importance  in  the 
controversy,  the  Orthodox  exposition  of  which 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  some  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  Trinitarian  critica  among  Protestants." 
Among  Catholics,  there  are  many  by  whom  it  is 
rather  affirmed  than  conceded,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  to  be  proved  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  rests  for  its  support  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Church. 

Whence,  then,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
derived?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  impor- 
tant. Reason  and  Scripture  have  borne  their  testi- 
mony against  the  doctrine;  and  I  am  now  about 
to  call  another  witness,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

be  19  not  apeuking  of  a  trnilf  of  eubstiiaiM),  but  of  bis  Agreement 
(caiuaiiu)  with  the  Falber ;  impljing  that  irbstercr  he  docsa  nill  be 
confinneil  by  the  Father's  power."  —  0pp.  VI.  P.  II.  103. 

It  may  ho  observed,  IhM  the  earlier  Christian  Falhen  who  treat 
□r  thil  paasago  do  not  explain  it  in  the  manner  which  is  ecD9ured  by 
Calvin.  They  nnderilood  the  word  "one,"  which  ia  in  the  nenler 
gender  in  the  original,  u  denoting,  not  a  nnity  of  nature,  hnl  of  will 
and  oQiM^tion,  a  looral  unity ;  referring  for  tliia  use  of  langna^  to 
other  passages  of  Scriplnre.  as  John  irii.  II,  ai  -23  ;  Actiiv.sa; 
1  Cor.  ai.  8,  &c  So  TertnllUn,  Advere.  Praxeara.  e.  2S  ;  NoTatian, 
De  Trinicate,  c.  aT  ;  Origen.  ConL  Celium,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  13,  0pp.  I. 
750,  TSl  ;  Comm.  in  Joannem,  Tom.  liii.  c  3G,  0pp.  IV.  !45  ;  and 
elsewhere.  See  alio  the  citations  from  Hippotytns,  AUxaader  of 
Alexandria,  and  Eusebins,  in  Jackson's  notes  on  Novatian,  pp.  36B, 
SG9.  The  pasDBge  ii  nndcrslood  in  a  similar  manner  by  Erasmus, 
GroliM,  Bp.  Penree,  Ahp,  Newcome,  Bp.  MiddleloQ,  Rnapp,  Rosen' 
miiller,  Kuinoel,  Smart.  Schlcunner.  Wahl.  and  Robioaan.] 

*  [For  abundant  proof  of  ihia  fact,  see  Wilson's  "  Cuncessioas  of 
TrEniiariaDS,"  Manchester,  Eog.,  and  Boston,  U.  6.,  184S.     Svo.J 
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WE^pan  trace  Ike  history  of  this  doctrine,  and  dis- 
cover its  source,  not  in  the  Christian  revelation,  but 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy;  *  which  was  the  preva- 
lent philosophy  during  the  first  ages  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  of  which  all  the  more 
eminent  Christian  writers,  the  Fathers  as  they  are 
called,  were,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  disciples. 
They,  as  others  have  often  done,  blended  their 
philosophy  and  their  religion  into  one  complex 
and  heterogeneous  system;  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  former  as  those  of  the  latter.  In  this 
manner,  they  introduced  errors  into  the  popular 
faith.  "  It  is  an  old  complaint  of  learned  men," 
says  Mosheim,  "that  the  Fathers,  or  teachers  of 
the  ancient  church,  were  too  much  inclined  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  rashly  confounded  what 
was  taught  by  that  philosopher  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  our  Saviour;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  rrfigion  of  Heaven  was  greatly  corrupted,  and 

•  I  Btttc  the  proposition  in  thi*  general  form,  in  wLicli  ihc  anihor- 
itiei  10  beiddnced  directljr  npplj  to  il.  But  it  is  to  ha  observed,  that 
(be  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  nnd  of  his  divinity,  in  an 
iaferior  scnae  of  that  term,  vhich  wsa  Ihc  germ  of  the  Trinity,  wu 
imroedialely  dcHnul  from  Philo,  the  Jewish  Flato  as 
called,  whicli  fact  I  shall  hereafter  hare  occasion  to  advi 
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the  truth  much  obscured."  *  This  passage  in  from 
the  Dissertatioa  of  Mosheim,  Concerning'  the  In- 
jury done  to  the  Church  by  the  Later  Platoniits. 
in  the  same  Dissertation,  after  stating  some  of  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christianity  by 
those  of  the  later  Platonista  who  were  its  enemies, 
he  proceeds  to  say:  "But  these  evils  were  only 
external,  and  although  they  were  injurious  to  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  delayed  its  progress,  yet 
they  did  not  corrupt  its  very  nature,  and  disease, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  its  vitals.  More  fatal  distempers 
afflicted  Christianity,  after  this  philosophy  had  en- 
tered the  very  limita  of  the  sacred  city,  and  had 
built  a  habitation  for  herself  in  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  the  business  of  instruction  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  nothing,  the  most  sacred  in  oar 
faith,  which  from  that  time  was  not  profaned,  and 
did  not  lose  a  great  part  of  its  original  and  natural 
form,"  t  "Few  of  the  learned,"  he  adds  in  an- 
other place,  "are  eo  unacquainted  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  as  to  be  ignorant  what  a  great 
number  of  errors,  and  most  preposterous  opinions, 
flowed  in  from  this  impure  source."  J  Among  the 
false  doctrines  thus  introduced  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  to  be  reckoned,  pre-eminently,  that 
of  the  Trinity.  Gibbon  says,  with  a  sneer,  that 
"the  Athenian  sage  [Plato]  marvellously  antici- 
pated one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  of  the 

*  Mosbeim,  De  Carbatil  per  receniiorca  riatonico^  Ecclesia  Cam- 
men  uUo,  f  vi. 
t  Ibid.,  i  xxiiii- 
I  Ibid.,  (  xlTtii. 
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Christian  revelation."*  In  making  this  assertion, 
Gibbon  adopted  a  popnlar  error,  for  which  there  ia 
no  foundation.  Nothing  resembling  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  himsclf-t  But  there  is  no  question  that,  in 
different  forms,  it  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
later  Platonists,  equally  of  those  who  were  not 
Christians  as  of  those  who  were.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  class  expressed  the  doctrine  in  simi- 
lar terms,  explained  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
defended  it,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  al- 
lowed, by  similar  arguments  ;  and  both  appealed 
in  its  support  to  the  authority  of  Plato,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trinitarian 
and  Piatonizing  Fathers,  (he  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,)  endeavors  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  was  taught  by  that  philoso- 
pher. He  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  the  epis- 
tles ascribed  to  him, J  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
a  second  and  third  principle,  beside  the  "  King  of 
all  things."     In  this  passage,  he  observes,  he  "  can 

*  [Decline  and  Full  or  ihe  Roman  Empire,  Cb.  xxl.] 
t  Moabeim  anja,  ironirallj' :  "  Cartainly  the  three  famonB  hjpoE- 
liuea  of  the  Inter  Plaionints  toaj  be  disFovcrcd  in  the  TimfEun  of 
Plato,  as  caaily  sTid  rcndil}'  as  tlie  ihrsD  principles  of  ibo  chcmiais, 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercnrj."  "  Certe  Ires  Illu  celebemmas  bjposta- 
KS  PlatoDicomtn  in  TimiBO  PIstonis  osteudere,  xqae  Tacilc  et  pramp- 
tum  est,  alque  triit  thytniconim  principia,  sal,  eolpbar,  at  mercnriam 
ex  hoc  DIalogo  crucrc."  (Rec  bis  Nolei  to  his  Lalio  Translation  of 
Cudworlh's  IntellEclna!  System,  2iJ  ed.,  Tom.  I.  p.  901.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ia  as  little  to  be  discovered  in  any  other  genuine 
writing  of  Plato  as  in  ibe  TimiEaa. 

1  The  second  epistle  Co  Dionysins ;  which,  with  all  the  other  epU- 
ties  ascribed  to  Plato,  U  now  generallj  ragatdcd  as  apurious. 
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understand  nothing  to  be  meant  but  the  Sacred 
Trinity;  the  third  principle  being  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  second  principle  being  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  were  created  according  to  the  w^ill  of  the 
Father."  *  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  referred  to  by  Eusebiusjf  and  in  the  oration 
which  he  ascribes  to  Constantine,  as  addressed 
"  To  the  Assembly  of  Saints,"  Plato  is  eulogized 
as  teaching,  conformably  to  the  truth,  that  "  there 
is  a  First  God,  the  Father,  and  a  Second  God,  the 
Logos  or  Son."J  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  Con- 
fessions, that  he  found  the  true  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Logos  ill  a  Latin  translation  of  some  Pla- 
tonic writings,  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
thrown  in  his  way.§  Speaking  of  those  ancient 
philosophers  who  were  particularly  admired  by  the 
later  Flatonists,  he  says :  "  If  these  men  could  re- 
vive, and  live  over  again  their  lives  with  us,  with 
the  change  of  a  few  words  and  sentences  they 
would  become  Christians,  as  very  many  Plato- 
nists  of  our  own  time  have  done."  ||  Theodoret 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Platonic  Trin- 
ity as  compared  with  the  Christian:  "  Plotinns 
and  Numenius,  explaining  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
represent  him  as  teaching  the  existence  of  three 
principles  which  are  beyond  time  and  eternal.  The 

■  SlrDmnE.    Lib.  V.  c.  U.  p.  710,  cd.  Poltar. 

t  Pncparatio  Erongclica,  Lib.  XI.  c.  SO. 

i  Cap.  9. 

t  "Tu,  Domine procamsii  mihi qnosdun  Plato- 

Dicoram  Ubn»,"  &c  [Confesi.  Lib,  VU.  cc.  B,  9.|  0pp.  I.  eoL  I2S. 
Bwil.  IS&G. 

II  Lib-de  Vcri  Religionc.    [Ciip.4,  alT]     0pp.  I.  col.  704. 
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Good,  Intellect,  and  the  Soul  of  the  World.  He 
gives  the  name  of  The  Good  to  the  being  whom 
we  call  Father;  of  Intellect,  to  him  whom  we 
name  Son  aiid  Logos ;  and  the  power  which  ani- 
mates and  gives  life  to  all  thiugs,  which  the  Di- 
vine Word  names  Holy  Spurit,  he  calls  Soul.  But 
these  doctrines,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  stolen 
from  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  He- 
brews." *  Basnage  had  good  reason  for  observ- 
ing, that  the  Fathers  almost  made  Piato  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Immediately  after  this  remark,  Basnage 
quotes  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who  expresses 
with  honest  zeal  his  admiration  at  the  supposed 
fact,  that  the  Athenian  sage  should  have  so  mar- 
vellously anticipated  the  most  mysterious  doctrines 
ofrevela1ion.t 

I  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  modern 
Trinitarian  writers,  to  show  the  near  resem- 
blance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic  Trin- 
ity. The  very  learned  Cud  worth,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Intellectual  System,  has  brought 
together  all  that  antiquity  could  furnish  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine.  He  institutes  a  long  and  mi- 
nute comparison  between  the  forms  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Heathen  Platonists,  and  that  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  Christian  Fathers.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  we  find  the  following  passages  :  — 

"  Thus  have  we  given  a  true  and  full  account, 
how,   according   to   Athaiiasius,  the  three   divine 

•  Grtec.  AffccL  Carat.    Sarni.  II,    Opp.IV.  500,  ed.  Sirmond. 
t  BunBgc,  HisMim  dcs  Jiiifi,  Liv.  IV,  ch.  4,  4  SO. 
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hypostases,  though  not  monooiisious,  but  lionoou- 
sious  only,  are  really  but  one  God  or  Divinity. 
In  all  wliicb  doctrine  of  bis,  there  ia  nothing  but 
what  a  true  and  genuine  Platonist  would  readily 
subscribe  to." ' 

"  As  the  Platonic  Pagans  after  Christianity  did 
approve  of  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the 
Logos,  as  that  which  was  exactly  agreeable  with 
their  own;  so  did  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  before  and  after  the  Nicene  Council,  rep- 
resent the  genuine  Platonic  Trinity  as  really  the 
same  thing  with  the  Christian,  or  as  approaching 
so  near  to  it,  that  they  differed  chiefly  in  circum- 
stances, or  tbe  manner  of  expression."  f 

In  proof  of  this,  Cudworth  produces  many  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  which  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Fathers.  Athanasius,  he  observes,  "  sends  the 
Ariana  to  school  to  the  Platonists."  J 

Basnage  was  not  disposed  to  allow  such  a  re- 
semblance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic 
Trinity  as  that  which  Cudworth  maintains,  and 
has  written  expressly  in  refutation  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this  controversy. 
The   sentence   with   which   he   concludes   his  re- 


■  Ch.  rV.  (  36.  p.  SaO.   [Vol.n.p,  15,AndoTcredlt.] 

t  PngofiSl.  («1.  II.  [7.] 

t  Pnge  623.  [a].  II.  lil.  SO.]  Theatndy  of  Cuilffortli  is  Mrongly 
rerammended  by  Bishop  norslev  for  llie  information  trhich  his  work 
rantiiiiis  respecting  [be  tenela  of  the  PlBtonisla,  See  his  Chir^, 
heforQ  quoU'l,  V,  f  5.  I  woald  njcommenil  il  also,  n-iih  pBrtirulu' 
Ttfierentii  la  tlie  subject  before  U9  ;  for  I  know  no  olber  vark  from 
nhich  10  much  infonnation  c&n  be  deririid  concerning  the  origia  of 
(he  Chri>tiaa  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity. 
13* 
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marks  fin  the  subject,  is  enoagh  for  our  purpose. 
"  Christianity,  in  its  triumph,  has  often  reflected 
honor  on  the  Platonista;  and  as  the  Christiana 
took  some  pride  in  finding  the  Trinity  taught 
by  a  philosopher,  so  the  Platonista  were  proud  in 
their  turn  to  see  the  Christians  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples." ■ 

I  quote  the  authorities  of  learned  Trinitarians, 
rather  than  adduce  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
founded,  because  the  facts  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily stated  and  explained  in  a  small  compass. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Trinitarians,  in  admit- 
ting the  influence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  upon  the 
faith  of  the  early  Christians,  of  course  do  not  re- 
gard the  Platonic  aa  the  original  source  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine,  but  many  of  them  represent 
it  as  having  occasioned  errors  and  heresies,  and 
particularly  the  Arian  heresy.  Such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Petavius,  who  in  his  Theologica  Dograata,f 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Platonic  notions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  thus  remarks. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  on 
account  of  which  I  have  entered  into  so  full  an 
investigation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists 
concerning  the  Trinity;  namely.  In  what  manner 
this  doctrine  was  conceived  of  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  and  how  the  fiction  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Trinity  was  gradually  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity by  those  of  the  Platonists  who  had  become 
converts  to  our  religion,  or  by  others  who  had  been 
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in  any  way  indoctrinated  in  the  Platonic  phiJoBO- 
phy.  They  are  to  be  separated  into  two  classes. 
One  consists  of  such  as,  properly  speaking,  were 
unworthy  the  name  of  Christians,  being  heretics. 
The  other,  of  tlioae  who  were  true  Christians,  Cath- 
olics, and  saints ;  but  who,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age,  the  mystery  not  yet  being 
properly  understood,  threw  out  dangerous  propo- 
sitions concerning  it" 

The  very  Orthodox  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  says :  "  The  leariied  Christians,  Clemens 
AlexaHttrinus,  Origen,  &c.,  made  use  of  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  at 
this  time  wholly  in  request,  as  a  medium  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  the  great  mysteries  of  faith,  touch- 
ing the  Divine  Xo'^oii,  word,  mentioned  John  i.  1, 
hoping  by  such  iymbolisings,  and  claiming  Jdndred 
with  these  philosophic  notions  and  traditions  (origi- 
nally Jewish)  touching  the  Platonic  Xoyo?.  j/otj,  and 
rptai,  [the  Platonic  trinity,]  they  might  gain  very 
much  credit  and  interest  amongst  these  Platonic 
Sophistes."  * 

Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  ManicbiBism,  ad- 
vents to  this  subject.  His  opinion  concerning  the 
resemblance  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinity 
appears  in  the  following  passage.  ,^ 

"  Such,  according  to  Chaicidins,t  was  the  Pla- 
tonic Trinity.  It  has  been  justly  regarded  as  de- 
fective.    1.  It  speaks  of  a  first,  a  second,  and  a 

•  Psrtin.  B.  n.c.  1.(9. 

t  Cbnlt^idios  wu  a  PktODic  pbiloiopher,  who  lived  before  tlio  closo 
of  ihe  bunh  0600117. 
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third  God;  expressions  whieb  Christianity  has 
banished.  Still,  as  appears  from  what  I  have 
said,  Plato  really  acknowledged  but  a  single  God, 
because  he  admitted,  properiy  speaking,  but  a  sin- 
gle First  Cauae,  and  a  single  Monarch.  2.  This 
theology  is  still  farther  censured  for  the  division 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  who  are  not  only  distin- 
guished, but  separated.  The  objection  is  well 
grounded.  But  thia  error  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
philosopher;  since  it  is  excused  in  a  great  number 
of  Christian  writers,  who  have  had  the  lights  of 
the  Gospel.  3.  In  the  last  place,  fault  is  found 
■with  this  theology  oh  accouut  of  the  inequality  of 
the  Persons.  There  is  a  supreme  God,  to  whom 
the  two  others  are  subject.  There  was  the  same 
defect  in  the  theology  of  the  Manicha-ans.  They 
believed  the  conscbstantiality  of  the  Persons,  but 
they  did  not  believe  their  equality.  The  Son  was 
below  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  below  the 
Father  and  Son.  But  if  wc  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Manichffius  lived  [about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century],  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pardon  an 

error   which    was   then   very   general Huet, 

who  acknowledges  that  Origen  has  everywhere 
taught  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  P'ather,  ex- 
cases  him  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  those  writers  who  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice,  And  Petavius  not  only  does  not 
deny  it,  but  proves  it  at  length  in  his  First  Book 
on  the  Trinity.'" 


*  Hisloirc  da  Manicli^uine,  Ton.  I.  pp.  560,  E61. 
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There  has  been  no' more  noted  defender  of  the 
doctrine  in  modern  times  than  Bishop  Horsley. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  hia  Letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Platonizers  of  the 
second  century  w*e  the  Orthodox  of  that  age,  I 
have  not  denied  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  their  Platonism  brings  no 
imputation  upon  their  Orthodoxy.  The  advocates 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  modern  times  have  been 
too  apt  to  take  alarm  at  the  charge  of  Platonism. 
I  rejoice  and  giory  in  the  opprobrium.  I  not  only 
confeafi,  but  I  maintain,  not  a  perfect  agreement, 
but  such  a  similitude  as  speaks  a  common  origin, 
and  affords  an  argument  in  confirmation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  [of  the  Trinity],  from  its  con- 
formity to  the  most  ancient  and  universal  tradi- 
tions." * 

In  another  place  he  says :  "  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  first  converts  from  the  Platonic 
school  took  advantage  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  Evangelic  and  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  Godhead,  to  apply  the  principles  of  their 
old  philosophy  to  the  explication  and  confirmation 
of  the  articles  of  their  faith.  They  defended  it  by 
arguments  drawn  from  Platonic  principles ;  they 
even  propounded  it  in  Platonic  language."! 

The  celebrated  Bentley,  upon  taking  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1696  at  Cambridge,  de- 
fended "  the  identity  of  the  Christian  and  Platonic 


•  Lellan  lo  Dr.  Priaitlcj,  Letler  13.  t  Ch»rge,  IV.  ( a. 
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Trinity,"  together  with  "  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,"  and  "  the  proof 
of  divine  authority  by  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture,"  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  firat-men- 
tioned  position  was  regarded  with  surprise  or  obio- 
quy,  any  more  than  the  last  twot* 

I  might  produce  more  authorities  in  support  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated.  But  I  conceive 
it  to  be  unnecessary.  The  fair  inference  from 
these  facts  every  reader  is  able  to  draw  for  him- 
self. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  but  a  fiction  of  the 
school  of  the  later  Platonists,  introduced  into  our 
religion  by  the  Fathers,  who  were  admirers  and 
disciples  of  the  philosophy  taught  in  this  school. 
The  want  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  is 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  ample  space  which 
it  occupies  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  Plato- 
nists, and  of  the  Flatonizing  Fathers. 

But  what  has  been  stated  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence which  Ecclesiastical  History  affords  against 
this  doctrine.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
just  arrived  is  confirmed  by  other  facts.  But  these, 
however  important,  I  will  here  but  barely  mention. 
They  are  the  facts  of  its  gradual  introduclimi ;  of 
its  slow  growth  lo  its  present  form  ;  of  the  strong 
opposition  which  it  encountered;  and  of  its  lardy 
reception  among  the  great  body  of  common  Chris- 
tians.^ 

'  8)!0  Monk's  Life  of  Dentlej,  p,  Ei7. 

t  On  tliCBO  subjecia,  see  Dr.  Priestley's  HisWrj  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jcsos  Christ.     [Compare  Mr.  Norton's  "Acconot  of  the 
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CuDWORTH,  after  remHrking  "  that  not  a  few  of 
those  ancient  Father?,  who  were  therefore  reputed 
Orthodox  because  they  zealously  opposed  Arian- 
iam,"  namely,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  others,  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity  were  three  distinct 
individuals,  "like  three  individual  men,  Thoi 
■Peter,  and  John,"  —  the  divine  nature  being  com- 
inon  to  the  former  as  the  human  nature  is  to  the 
latter, —  observes  that  "  some  would  think  that  the 
ancient  and  genuine  Platonic  Trinity,  taken  witb 
all  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  Trinity," 
He  then  eays:  "But  as  this  Trinity  came  after- 
wards to  be  decried  for  tritheistic,  so  in  the  room 
thereof  started  there  up  that  other  Trinity  of  per- 
sons numerically  the  same,  or  having  all  one  and 
the  same  singular  existent  essence,  —  a  doctrine 
which  seoraeth  not  to  have  been  owned  by  any 
public  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  save  that 
of  the  Lateran  Council  only."  * 

This  is  the  present  Orthodox  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Cudworth  refers  to  the 
fourth  general  Lateran  C-ouncil,  held  in  1215, 
ander  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  The  same  Coun- 
cil which,  in  the  depth  of  the  Dark  Ages,  es- 
tablished the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
established,  likewise,  that  of  Transubstantiation ; 


Conirovenij  between  Dr.  Prieatlej,  Dr.  Honley,  and  olhora,"  in  tho 
General  Kcpositor?  uitl  S«iio)T  (Cunbridge,   IBIS,   1SI3},  Yols. 

i.-m.] 

■  iDMUectiiml  Sfltem,  Cb.  IT.  f  36.  pp.  S0S~6U.    [L  TS1-T93, 
AndoTCT  edit] 
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enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor  the  persecution  of 
heretics,  whom  it  ordered  to  be  sought  out  and 
exterminated ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Inquisition,  which  were  shortly  after 
established.* 


*  8«e  FUnrj,  Hiitoin  Ecclitiutiqne,  An.  ISIS. 
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It  may  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  hu- 
man origiji  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  briefly  to 
notice  the  history  of  that  of  the  Hypostatic  Union, 

By  Trinitarians  it  is  represented  as  a  doctrine  of 
fundamental  importance,  that  Christ  was  at  once 
God  and  man,  the  two  natures  being  so  united  as 
to  constitute  hut  one  person.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  its  chief  interest  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  since  only  he  who  was  at 
once  God  and  man  could,  it  is  said,  have  made  for 
men  that  infinite  atonement  which  the  justice  of 
God,  or  rather  the  justice  of  the  Father,  required. 
But  in  the  minda  of  moat  of  those  who  profess  the 
doctrine,  it  exists,  I  conceive,  merely  as  a  form  of 
words,  not  significant  of  any  conceptions,  however 
dim  or  incongrnons.  They  have  not  even  formed 
an  imagination,  possible  or  impossible,  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  Hypostatic  Union.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  new  attempts  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  new  hypotheses  and  illus- 
trations of  it,  have  been  abundant,  this  other  doc- 
trine has,  in  modern  times,  been  generally  left  in  the 
nakeHuesg  of  its  verbal  statement ;  that  "  the  God- 
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head  and  manhood  being  joined  together  in  one 
person  never  to  be  divided,  there  is  one  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  doctrine 
assumed  its  present  form.  The  Fathers  of  the 
second  century  believed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  or  the  Son  of  God ;  they  believed  that  he 
became  a  man,  that  is,  they  believed  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  in  a  human  body  ;  but  their  concep- 
tions concerning  the  particular  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  diviuily  and  humanity  of  Christ 
were  obscure  and  unsettled.  Their  general  no- 
tions respecting  the  Incarnation  may  more  easily 
be  ascertained,  though  they  have  not  till  of  late 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  critical  inquiry. 

In  Justin  Martyr  there  is,  I  think,  but  one  pas- 
sage concerning  the  mode  and  results  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance ;  and 
that  has  been  differently  explained,  and,  as  the  text 
now  stands,  is,  I  believe,  unintelligible.'     What, 

•  JMtia  (Apologia  Sec.  p.  1S3,  ed.  Thirlb.)  [c  10,  p.  48,  C.  ed. 
Morel.]  isEpealungoftbc  superioritj  of  Clirist  to  all  other  lawgircrt. 
These,  he  admits,  possessed  e  portion  of  [he  Logos,  that  ia,  were  ea- 
ligblencd,  in  a  certain  degree,  bj  the  Wisdom  of  God ;  bat  Cbrisl  vras 
llie  Logos  iiiraselF^  therefore  the  doctrines  ho  tanghC  and  Cbristions 
believed  (ri  ^funpa)  were  far  higher  than  all  which  had  been  tuaght 
before.  The  passage  in  qucslioD,  bj  the  [nseniun  ufa  comma  and  a 
letter,  inaj  receive  a  certain  meaning,  bat  one  which  throws  little 
light  on  the  sahjecL  —  HtyoXdonpa  ....  ^Murrnu  ra  tnuTtpa  fiia 
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however,  is  more  important,  it  appears  from  tbe 
general  tenor  of  his  language  oa  this  subject, 
that  Justin  regarded  the  Logos  alone  as,  properly 
epeaking,  Christ  himself.  His  notions  of  the  I'ri- 
carnalion  of  the  Logos  were  essentially  those  which 
we  usually  connect  with  that  word  as  denoting 
the  assumption  of  a  botly  by  a  spiritual  being, 
and  not  as  implying  any  union  or  combinatioa 
of  a  superior  nature  with  the  human.  Though 
be  uses  the  term  "man"  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mate body  of  Christ,  yet  the  real  agent  and  sufferer 
whom  he  seems  always  to  have  had  in  view  is  the 
Logos ;  for  the  conceptions  of  Justin  concerning 
the  Logos  were  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  suffering.  Speaking  of  the  agony  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemanc,  he  says  it  was  recorded, 
"that  we  might  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  his  Son  should  truly  thus  suffer  for  our 
Bakes ;  and  that  we  might  not  say  that  he  being 
the  Son  of  God  had  no  feeling  of  what  was  done 
to  him  or  what  befell  hiin."*  In  later  times,  in- 
deed, language  was  used,  and  its  use  has  continued 
to  our  own  day,  —  language  not  utterly  intolerable 
only  because  it  is  utterly  without  meaning, —  in 

rouTo  [i]  Xoyuivri  [f.  riv]  SXav  riv  tftavtyra  Si'^fidt  XpiOTOf  ye 
yoifimt,  Kal  rufui,  xal  X6ytni,  no!  ^xi'-  "  I*  nppenrs  Ihat  our  doc- 
liines  sn:  filr  laperior,  for  this  reason,  ihnl  tho  whole  Christ  nho 
appeared  Ibr  di,  bodj,  Logon,  and  aoimai  aoul.  pertained  to  the 
LogOi  (^ayiKor  yiyovivai). 

Perhupi  the  uaa  of  mich  lan^aage  maj  be  illnilrated  hy  a  pastago 
of  Origcn  (Com.  Ccls.  Lib.  lU.  (  4>t  0pp.  I.  «-*),  which  vriU  bo  ' 
qilot«d  hereafter.    See  also  Lib.  n.  f  51.    0pp.  1.  4SG. 

•  Diid.  cnm  Trjph.  pp.  361,  362.  (al.  c.  103,  p.  331,  D.] 
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which  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  suffered  and 
been  crucified.  Bnt  Justin,  and  other  early  Fa- 
thers, when  they  spolie  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Logos,  meant  what  they  said.  This  is  evident, 
not  merely  from  passages  aa  explicit  as  that  jast 
quoted,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
garded the  doctrine  of  those  who  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Logos,  and  maintained  that  the 
divinity  in  Christ  was  the  divinity  of  the  Father. 
Such  opinions,  it  was  affirmed,  necessarily  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  Father  himself  had  suffered. 
Those  who  held  them  -were  charged  with  this  be- 
lief, and  hence  denominated  Patripassians.  The 
charge,  without  doubt,  was  unjust;  but  it  shows 
that  the  doctrine  of  those  who  made  it  was,  that 
the  Logos,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  had  suf- 
fered in  Christ.  If  they  had  not  held  this  belief 
concerning  the  Logos,  or  Son,  there  would  have 
been  no  pretence  for  charging  their  opponents  with 
holding  a  corresponding  belief  concerning  the  Fa- 
ther; especially  as  their  opponents  maintained, 
what  they  themselves  did  not  maiiit-ain,  that  Christ 
was  properly  and  in  all  respects  a  man ;  and  this 
being  so,  had  no  occasion  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
any  other  sufferer  than  the  man  Christ. 

The  opinions  of  Irena^us  were  similar  to  those 
of  Justin.  He  regarded  the  Logos  as  supplying  in 
Christ  the  place  of  the  intelligent  sovl  or  mind  of 
man.  I  use  these  expressions,  because  Irenceus,  in 
common  with  other  ancient  philosophers,  distin- 
guished between  the  mind,  intellect,  or  spirit,  and 
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the  principle  of  life,  or  animal  soul,  which  was 
also  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions.  The 
vagueness  with  which  the  names  were  used,  de- 
noting these  two  principles  in  man,  is  one  cause  of 
obscurity  in  the  present  inquiry.  But  IrenEeus,  it 
appears,  conceived  that  the  Logos  in  becoming 
incarnate  assumed  only  a  body  and  an  animal 
soul,  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Logos  himself.*  In  holding  this 
doctrine,  he,  though  the  champion  of  the  church 
against  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  was  himself 
a  precursor  both  of  the  Arian  and  the  Apollinariati 


*  See  the  ptuaages  quoted  bj  Mnnscher,  in  his  Handbnch  der 
(Mitlichen  DogmeDgesc^ichte.  Bnnd  II.  }  ISI.  MOnscher,  hoir- 
ever,  is  incorrect  in  representing  Irenieas  as  lisring  aapposed  tbe 
Logoa  [o  have  uenmed  a  hamsD  bodt  only.  According  lu  IrenKtti, 
on  anlmai  loat  (animu,  ''I'VX'i)  was  alsa  conjoined  with  tlia  Logo:.  In 
ojiponition  lo  the  Gnottict,  who  denied  llint  Christ  had  a  proper  hn- 
nuiD  body,  he  laya  (Lib.  III.  c.  22.  f  i):  "It  the  Son  of  God  had 

received  nothing  from  Mary, ho  would  not  have  laid,  My  Bonl 

(5  ^X7  pro)  is  enceedingly  sorrowrQl."  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  (Hist,  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  11.  p.  £03,  eeqq.)  that, 
according  lo  Ironteas.  Christ  had  a  proper  human  sonl.  His  error 
ariiM  from  his  not  advening  to  the  diitinciion  above  mentioned,  be- 
tveen  the  intellect  or  spirit  and  the  animal  »oul.  This  dittincilon 
is  stated  and  iUiutniled  by  Ircnaus,  Lib.  V.  c.  6. }  1.  The  latter 
passage  ii  to  be  compared  with  that  quoted  by  Dr.  Pricilley,  of 
which  bis  rendering  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  mlAtake  of  Mflnschcr  is  followed  bj 
Neandsr  (Gcschichlo  der  christ  Relig-  n.  Kircbc,  Band  I.  s.  1063), 
who  says,  speaking  of  the  early  opinions  concerning  Christ :  "  The 
assumption  of  iho  human  nature  was  conceived  of  merely  as  the  ftf- 
wmpIiDO  of  a  human  Imdj-,  as  we  find  it  clearly  expressed  by  Ir«- 
DDiu."  [This  Btaicment  of  Neander's  was  modified  in  the  second 
edidon  of  this  part  of  his  work,  poblished  in  16«.  See  Torrej"* 
Translation,  1.  G-14,] 
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hercBies  concerning  the  Incarnation ;  for  the  error 
of  both  consisted  in  regarding  the  Logos  as  hav- 
ing supplied  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  in 
Christ. 

In  opposition  to  those  Gnostics  who  maintained 
that  the  jEon,  as  they  denominated  him,  or  the 
divine  being,  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
departed  from  the  man,  Jesus,  and  left  him  to  suf- 
fer alone,  Iren^us  often  speaks  of  the  proper  suffer- 
ings of  the  Logos." 

Of  the  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  connection  between  the  two 
natures,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  affirmed  definitely 
and  with  assurance.f      Of  the  passages  adduced 


*  Bra  monj  pusages  to  IlitB  eflfect  collected  b;  Joekaon  in  hit  An- 
nDlBdons  to  NorBtian,  pp.  357,  35B.  On  this  gnhject,  and  on  the 
opinioDB  of  the  earlier  Fathers  generally  respecting  the  IncarDsllon, 
>ee  also  Whislon's  Primitive  Christian ity,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  373-321. 

Dr.  Pricsdey  (History  of  Early  Opiniona,  Vol.  U.  pp.  205,  215, 
SIG)  produces  a  single  pouoge  Trom  Irensas  (Lib.  III.  c.  19.  f  3),  on 
which  he  relies  for  proof  ihnt  Iremcns  did  not  conceive  of  the  Logos 
as  suflering.  The  Greek  of  this  pussage  is  qnoled  by  Dr.  Priesllcj. 
It  i«  preserved  by  Theodorel,  who  mny  probably  have  somewhat  al- 
tered the  expressions  to  conform  them  to  his  own  opinions,  as  they 
do  not  Bgrco  with  Ihaie  of  the  old  Latin  veraion,  which  is  here  the 
belter  authority.  (Car  does  Dr.  Priestley's  translation  correnpood 
even  with  the  Greek.  He  renders;  "The  Logos  being qniescent  in 
hit  temptation,  cmciliKioii,  and  death  '' ;  thna  leparnling  the  Logos 
from  Christ,  and  representing  Christ  as  a  distinct  person  by  the  nse 
of  the  personal  prononn,  hit.  The  Greek  i«,  J<ri>xaf''>Tac  fiiit  toZ 
AAyov  'f  T^  t:tipa(ia6ai  lai  aravpovaSaL  Kai  dwoSv^aitir ;  which 
should  be  rendered:  "  Tiie  Logoi  lieing  quicseent  (i  e.  suspcnrtinf- 
his  powers)  when  templed,  when  crncifled,  and  at  death  " 

t  See  the  qnolationi  frotn  and  referencei  to  him  in  MOnscher. 
Ibid.,  i  183. 
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from  him,  one  of  the  principal  has,  I  think,  no  ro- 
lation  to  the  subject;  but  refers  throughout  to  the 
indweUlng  of  the  Logoa  in  all  true  believers.  It 
is,  however,  bo  remarkable,  as  showing  how  loosely 
language  was  used,  on  which,  iu  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Fathers,  too  much  stress  has  often  been 
laid,  that  it  deserves  quotation.  "  That  man,"  he 
says,  "with  whom  the  Logos  abides,  does  not  aa- 
sume  various  appearances,  but  preserves  the  form 
of  the  Logos  ;  he  is  made  like  to  God  ;  he  i^  beau- 
tiful, not  adorned  with  factitious  beauty,  but  being 
essential  beauty ;  for  such  God  is.  That  man  be- 
comes a  god,  because  God  so  wills  it.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Heraclitns,  '  Men  are  gods  and  the 
gods  are  men  ' ;  for  the  Logos  himself,  a  conspicu- 
ous mystery,  is  God  in  man,  and  man  becomes  a 
god;  the  Mediator  accomplishing  the  will  of  the 
Father;  for  the  Mediator  is  the  Logos  common 
to  both ;  being  the  Sou  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  being  bis  minister  and  our   instructor."* 

*  The  following  i«  the  original  of  the  pusinge.     See  Pollor'l  rii- 
tion  or  Clement,  p.  2bi.    I  have  ellDred  his  pointing,  e 


n  Ihc  Iml  » 


6t6s  it  printed  with  a  Btnall  initial  letter  where  he  has  uicd  a  capital. 
'O  Si  oi/SfMitot  itftrot,  f  avvoiKOi  i  Auyoc,  ou  irmiikXtTM,  ei 
irXdiTfToj  ■  fu>p>Ji))ir  «3((t  riir  rov  A6yov  ■  •  Jo/inioiJTOi  T^  6er^  ■  iuA6t 
ioTir,  ou  ni>Xfenrif(T(u  ■  koXXoc  (oti  ri  aXrjSn^r,  tai  yhp  6  Qibt 
tarir.  Btlii  ii  iniroc  6  SySpujTot  yivfTui,  on  |3oiiX(Tai  S  QtSt- 
'np6it  Spa  thtr  'HpBJiXdTOi',  'Ai^pamoi,  6iol  ■  Stm,  SrGpanrot. 
&iyos  yift  airrit,  iivtrri^piov  •/i^mw't,  0»ut  ir  uiJjjonra).  mti  a 
SirOptBmt.  0t6t  •  tni  ri  OiXn^ia  tuu  DnrjiiW  6  (woinjt  iXTtXii  • 
ptmrft  ytip  i  Aiyoti  i  itdii^c  atiijioir,  Bini  liir  vloi,  mtr^p  ii 
arSpanaiy,  tai  roD  fun  tiaKOVOt,  ^fuiv  Bi  traiSayiayos-  Pwdtgog. 
Ub.  m.  r.  I. 
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Archbishop  Potter,  in  tlie  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Clement,  observes,  "  that  Clement  often  saya,  that 
men  through  piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  assimi- 
lated to  God,  but  as  it  were  transformed  info  the 
divine  nature,  and  become  gods."* 

But  the  opinions  of  Clement  respecting  the  In- 
carnation appear  perhaps  with  sufficient  distinct- 
nesg  in  what  he  says  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  "  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  required  the 
aliments  necessary  to  others  for  his  support.  He 
took  food  not  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  which  was 
sustained  by  a  holy  power,  but  that  he  might  not 
^ve  occasion  to  those  with  whom  he  was  conver- 
sant to  form  a  ■WTong  opinion  concerning  him;  — 
as,  in  fact,  some  [the  Doccitc]  afterward  supposed, 
that  he  had  been  manifested  with  only  the  appear- 
ance of  i  body.  But  he  was  wholly  impassible; 
liable  to  be  affected  by  no  motions  either  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain."  f  It  would  seem  that  Clement  here 
excludes  all  conception  even  of  an  animal  soul  in 
Christ ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  on  earth  as  merely  the  manifestation  of  him 
to  the  senses  of  men  in  a  body,  answering  in  form 
and  substance  to  a  human  body,  but  not  subject 
to  the  same  necessities  and  accidents. 


•  Sec  note  11,  p.  71,  ani  nolc  7,  p.  88.  In  tha  lattor  he  produces 
rcmnrkahlc  cxHtnpki  of  tbis  uso  of  Inngnngc  See  also  nameroas 
examples  from  other  early  Chrisiian  wriler»,  in  Sandli  InCcrpreU- 
tiooes  Pftntdoxie,  p.  SST,  scqi^.  [and  Wliistoa's  Priniitive  Cbrudon- 
ity,  Tol.  IV.  p.  100,  seqq] 

1  Blromat.  VI.  *  9.  p.  775. 
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The  language  of  Tcrtullian  is  vacillating  and 
Bclf-coiitradictory.  His  conceptions  on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Logos  were  unsteady  ;  and  no  form 
of  words  had  aa  yet  been  settled  which  might 
Berve  aa  a  guide  to  one  without  ideas  of  his  own. 
He  rejected  the  philosophical  distinction  of  hia 
day  between  the  intellect  (mens,  animus),  and  the 
animal  soul  (anima),  and  maintained,  in  conformity 
with  our  modern  belief,  the  proper  unity  of  the 
8011I  (anima),  of  which  he  regarded  the  intellect  aa 
a  part.  But  this  soul,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  he  conceived  of  as  cor- 
poreal. He  regarded  it  as  diffused  through  the 
body,  possessing  its  shape,  and  constituting  its 
principle  of  life.'  A  living  body  he  probably 
considered  as  essentially  united  with  a  soul;  and 
in  believing  the  Logos  to  have  assumed  a  liv- 
ing body,  he  represents  him  aa  having  assumed 
also  a  human  soul.  The  soul  being,  in  his  view, 
corporeal  as  welt  as  the  body,  the  conception  or 
the  imagination  thus  became  more  easy  lo  be 
apprehended.  But  that,  in  assigning  a  human  soul 
to  Christ,  he  assigned  to  him  likewise  a  human 
intellect,  is  not^  I  think,  to  be  proved.  This  part 
of  the  Boul,  he  may  have  thought  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos ;  and  there  is  much  in  his  writings 
which  favors  the  supposition.  It  appears,  I  think, 
to  have  been  hia  prevalent  conception,  in  common 
with  the  other  Fathers  of  his  time,  that  the  Logos 
aloae  was  the  proper  agent  in  Christ.     I  will  pro- 


e  bis  treatise  De  Animd. 
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duce  only  two  passages,  to  which  there  are  many 
more  or  less  aualogous.  In  arguing  against  the 
Gnostics,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  fleshly 
body,  he  compares  the  assumption  of  such  a 
body  by  Christ  to  the  appearances  of  angels  re- 
lated in  the  Old  Testament.  "  You  have  read, 
and  believed,"  he  says,  "that  the  angels  of  the 
Creator  were  sometimes  changed  into  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  bote  about  so  true  a  body,  that 
Abraham  washed  their  feet,  and  Lot  was  drawn 
away  from  Sodom  by  their  hands;  an  angel  also 
wrestled  with  a  man,  the  whole  weight  of  whose 
body  was  required  to  throw  him  down  and  detain 
him.  But  that  power  which  you  concede  to  the 
angels,  who  may  assume  a  human  body  and  yet 
remain  angels,  do  you  take  away  from  a  divine 
being  more  powerful  than  they?  (hoc  tu  potenti- 
ori  deo  aufers?)  As  if  Christ  could  not  eontiniK  a 
divine  being  (deus)  after  having  put  on  human- 
ity." •  He  often  speaks,  though,  I  think,  not  with 
clear  or  consistent  conceptions,  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Logos.  He  represents  him  as  the  agent  in  all 
those  operations  referred  to  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  the  Gnostics  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  are  ignorant,  lie  says, 
that,  though  not  suitable  to  the  Father,  they  were 
suitable  to  the  Son  ;  and  proceeds  to  express  con- 
ceptions very  din"erent  from  those  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  entertained  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria.    "  They   are   ignorant   that    those   things 


*  Da  Cfttne  Clirijti,  c.  3. 
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were  suitable  to  the  Son,  who  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  accidents  of  humanity,  thirst,  and  hun- 
ger, and  tears,  to  be  born,  and  even  to  die."  " 


Thus  far,  the  loose  general  notion  of  most  oi 
those  who  speculated  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was 
analogous  to  the  appearance  of  angels  in  human 
shapes  ;  and  to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  hea- 
then deities,  with  the  imagination  of  which  a  great 
majority  of  Christians  were  familiar,  as  converts 
from  Gentilism.  t'  One  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  Miinter,  late 
Bishop  of  Zealand,  observes,  that  "  The  Catho- 
lic Fathers,  who  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  appear 
in  part  to  have  placed  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
in  this  body ;  and  their  common  expressions  and 
representations  show  clearly,  that  they  had  very 
imperfect  conceptions  concerning  this  nature,  cor- 
responding to  those  entertained  by  the  heathen,  by 
the  learned  Jews,  and  by  all  parties  of  Christians, 
concerning  the  appearances  of  God  or  of  gods  in 
the  ancient  world."  —  "  The  well-known  error  of 
ApoUinaris,  that  Jesus  had  only  an  animal  soul, 
the  principle  of  life;  and  that  the  Divine   Logos 

*  Aijvcrs.  FraxHm,  c  16.  [See,  rarther,  Norton's  Evidences  of 
the  Genuineness  or  the  Qoapeli,  Vol.  II,  p.  fiSS,  seqq^  and  Vol.  III. 

p.  ir4,SIqq.J 

t  "  Alik  sunt  quie  Titos  in  (KmalatioDcin  etegeril  enpicnliie  secola- 
lii.  Ec  tamen  apud  illani  rocitius  creiJitar  Jupiter  taurus  fiuitaa  >at 
cygnng,  qaun  vere  homo  Cbrisnu  penes  Marcionem."  TenoUiui, 
Se  Ckme  Chruii,  c.  4. 
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performed  in  him  all  the  functions  of  au  intelligent 
soul,  was  by  no  means  so  new  as  it  was  represent- 
ed to  be  in  Uie  fourth  century,"  Among  the  Fa- 
thers, according  to  Miititer,  Tertullian  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  affirmed  Jesus  to  have  a  proper  hu- 
man soul;  although  he  adds,  that  some  passages 
may  be  adduced  from  him  which  appear  to  favor 
the  contrary  opinion.*  Similar  remarks  to  those 
quoted  from  Miinter  are  made  by  Neander  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  f 

Such,  we  may  conclude,  was  the  state  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  Incarnation  from  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  second 
century,  to  that  of  Origen,  in  the  third  century. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  were  laid  in 
the  virtual  rejection  of  the  truth  of  his  being, 
properly  speaking,  a  man  ;  a  truth  at  the  present 
day  almost  undisputed.  This  fact  was  admitted 
only  in  words;  the  sense  of  which  was  nearly  the 
same,  as  when  angels  assuming  a  human  shape 
are  spoken  of  as  men  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
doctrines,  the  ancient  Fathers  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  in  later  times  have  been 
denominated  Orthodox;  as  their  doctrine,  which 
represented  the  Logos  as  constituting  the  whole 
of  the  intelligent  nature  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
words,  made  the  Logos  and  Christ  identical,  was 

•  Dogmcngeachiehto,  BbdJ  II.  H,  1.269-874. 
t  Bund  I.  1063,10641  II.90B.    [See  Torrej's  Tmoslaldoti,  1. 63S : 
U.  42B.] 
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neither  absurd  in  its  statement,  nor  abhorrent  to 
our  natural  feelings.  But  there  is  another  remark, 
which,  though  not  immediately  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, is  still  more  important.  When  wc  find  that 
in  the  second  century  Christ  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  properly  speaking,  but  as  the 
incarnate  Logos  of  God,  we  perceive  how  imper- 
fect a  knowledge  had  been  preserved  by  unwritten 
tradition,  not  merely  of  the  doctrines  of  our  relig- 
ion, but  of  the  impression  which  its  historical  facts 
must  have  made  upon  the  first  believers;  for  if 
Christ  were  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  while 
on  earth  undoubtedly  believed  him  to  be  so.  In 
the  passage  of  our  religion  from  the  Jews  to  whom 
it  had  been  taught,  to  the  Gentiles  through  whom 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  current  of  tradi- 
tion was  interrupted.  Hence  followed,  even  in  the 
second  century,  a  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  renders 
it  evident,  that  neither  Christianity  itself,  nor  those 
writings  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
it,  had  their  origin,  or  received  their  character,  in 
that  age.  The  Christianity  of  the  Gospels  is  not 
that,  of  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers.  Though 
they  had  departed  but  little  from  the  spirit  of  our 
religion,  or  from  its  essential  doctrines  ;  and  though 
their  works,  (I  speak  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,)  notwithstanding  the  disrespect  and  un- 
just prejudices  of  many  in  modern  times,  are  monu- 
ments of  noble  minds ;  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
we  find  in  their  writinga  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
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tiaiiity  intimately  blended  with  opinions  derived 
either  from  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  or  from  the 
popular  notions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  having 
their  source  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  themselves  were  placed. 

We  come  now  to  Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  and  with  him  new  opinions  open 
upon  ua.  Origen  fully  and  consistently  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Jesus. 
Imbued  with  the  principles  of  Platoniam,  he  be- 
lieved this  soul,  in  common  with  all  other  souls, 
to  have  pre-existed,  and  in  its  pre-existent  state 
to  have,  through  its  entire  purity  and  moral  per- 
fection, become  thoroughly  filled  and  penetrated 
by  the  Logos,  of  whom  all  other  souls  partake  in 
proportion  to  their  love  toward  him.  It  thus  be- 
came one  with  the  Logos,  and  formed  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  body  of  Jesus  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Logos;  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  Saviour,  being  wholly  mixed 
with  and  united  to  the  Logos,  partook  of  his  di- 
vinity and  were  transformed  into  something  di- 
vine."    But  from  the   illustrations  wliich  Origen 

"  Eic  Ai» /«Ta|9*j3ij«.'TOi.  ContCels.Lib.in.  t4l.p,*Ti.  Tbo 
Tords  BhouM  notba  rcDdered,iia  Aej  are  bj  Munschcr,  "  transronned 
into  God''(inGoU  uber^icgiingen).  Origen,  here, as  often  elatwhore, 
uses  Stit  (God),  not  JD  ourmodcrn  bcdsc,  ta  a  proper  name,  but  as  n 
fonnum  name.  Thi«  use  of  Iho  tenn,  wiiich  was  common  to  him 
with  his  contcmporaricB,  and  conlinncd  to  he  common  alter  his 
time,  is  illostraleiJ  by  hia  remarks  upon  tbo  passage,  "  and  the  Logos 
was  God  "  (0pp.  IV,  p.  48,  seqq.)  *,  in  which  he  contends,  thai  the 
Logos  was  "god"  in  an  inrcrior  sense;— not, ai  we  sboold day,  God, 
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uaes,  respecting  the  connection  between  the  Logos 
and  the  humaa  nature  of  Christ,  it  iiJ  clear  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  that  form  of  the  doctrine 
which  prevailed  after  his  time,  "  We  do  not," 
he  says,  "suppose  the  visible  and  sensible  body 
of  Jeaus  to  have  been  God,  nor  yet  his  soul,  of  1 
which  he  declared,  Mi/  soul  is  sorrow/tit  even  unto 
death.  Bat  as  he  who  says,  /  the  Lord  am  the 
God  of  all  fiesh,  and,  There  was  no  other  God 
before  me  and  there  shall  be  none  after  me,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Jews  to  have  been  God  using  the 
Boul  and  body  of  the  prophet  as  an  organ ;  and 
as,  among  the  Gentiles,  he  who  said, 

■  I  know  the  number  a!  the  sanils  and  die  metuilrc  or  the  deep. 
And  1  undenland  the  male  and  liear  him  who  sptoka  oat,' 
is  understood  to  be  a  god,  addressing  men  by  the 
voice  of  the  Pythoness;  —  so  we  believe  that  the 
divine  Logoa,  the  Son  of  the  God  of  all,  spoke  in 
Jesus  when  he  said,  i  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 

the  life; I  am  the  living'  bread  which  has 

descetulcdfrom  heaven;  and  when  he  uttered  other 
similar  declarations."  A  little  after,  Origen  com- 
pares that  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Jesus 

bat  ttpd,  or  rather,  not  llii  Diriue  Being,  but  a  diTiae  b«Ing;  and  id 
which  he  maintung  that ''  beside  the  True  God,  many  beings,  by  pa^ 
ticipaiioD  of  God,  become  divine,"  literally,  "become  goda." 

The  full  illaitration  of  the  nse  of  the  term  god  a$  ■  connnon  nuns 
vmtld,  t  think,  throw  much  liglit  npon  the  opinioni  both  or  the  an- 
dent  Heathens  and  Chrutlona.  Bat  ihia  a  not  the  plore  to  enter 
■pOD  it.  [On  this  aubJEct  lee  tho  auibor'a  Etidcncet  ofthe  Qenniiw- 
neia  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  lU.  Additional  Koto  D,  "  On  the  U»o  of 
the  worda  Qtot  and  Dem."  Compare  also  the  quotation  befon  glron 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  l\3,  and  p.  lU,  DOte*.] 
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with  the  Logos,  by  which  they  arc  made  one,  to 
the  union  of  all  Christians  with  their  Lord  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  17),  "  He  who  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit  with  him,"  though 
he  represents  it  as  a  union  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter, and  more  diviiie." 


In  this  unsettled  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation continued  till  the  fourth  century.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Miinscher,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of 
the  controversies  which  then  arose,  that  "  Most  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  spoke  simply  of  a  human  body, 
which  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  had  assumed. 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  ascribed  to  Christ  an  in- 
telligent human  soul,  and  considered  this  as  the 
bond  of  union  between  his  divine  nature  and  his 
human  body.  Some  Fathers  had  also  spoken 
occasionally  of  a  union  or  commingling  of  man 
with  God ;  but  their  propositions  concerning  >t 
were  indefinite  and  incidental,  and  had  obtained 
no  authority  in  the  Church ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Origen  was  far  from  being  an  hypothesis  gen- 
erally received."  f  I  quote  thia  as  the  state- 
ment of  a  respectable  writer;  without  assenting 
to  all  the  expressions,  as  may  appear  from  what 
precedes. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
concerning  the  Trinity  being  established  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  its   partisans,  in  opposition 

•  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  n.  *  9,    0pp.  1.398-394. 
t  DofimengescliichW,  Band  IV.  J  TT. 
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to  the  Asians,  zealonaly  using  the  strongest  lan- 
guage concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  as  con- 
substantial  with  that  of  the  Father,  the  Orthodox 
faith  was  now  verging  to  such  a  profession  of  their 
equality,  that  to  represent  the  Logos  as  suffering 
in  his  divijie  nature  began  to  appear  an  error,  like 
that  of  representing  the  Father  as  suffering.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Arians,  viewing  the  Logos  as 
a  created  being,  found  no  diiEculty  in  retaining  the 
ancient  doctrine  concerning  his  simple  incarnation 
in  a  human  body,  and  his  having  suffered  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words.  Among  tlieir  opponents, 
likewise,  ApoUinaris,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Athanasius,  and  distinguished  for  hits  zeal  in  as- 
serting the  Orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity, 
undertook,  with  a  less  fortunate  resulf,  to  define 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  He,  with  the  Ari- 
ans and  the  ancient  Fathers,  maintained  that  the 
Logos  supplied  in  Clirist  the  place  of  the  human 
intellect.  He  also  freely  used  the  language,  which 
baa  since  become  common,  concerning  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Divinity  in  Christ ;  and  his  opponents, 
in  consequence,  represented  him  as  believing  the 
Divine  Nature  to  be  passible.  But  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he,  like  others,  used  this  language 
without  meaning.  His  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  the  second  general  council,  that  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.  D.  381),  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
Christ  was  not  only  "  the  perfect  Logos  of  God," 
but  also  "  a  perfect  man  possessed  of  a  rational 
Boul";  and  the  latter  doctrine  was  thus  at  last 
established  as   Orthodox. 
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The  Deity  being  impassible,  it  would  seem,  in- 
deed, if  Christ  reaUy  suffered,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  man,  capable  of  suffer- 
ing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  those  of  a  man  only,  it  might  seem  to 
follow  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  and  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  disappear. 

In  this  state  of  things  recourse  was  had  to  a 
doctrine  which  has  been  denominated  the  Com- 
munication of  Properties.*  It  was  maintained 
that,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  being 
united  in  one  person,  what  was  true  of  either  na- 
ture might  be  asserted  of  Christ.  Christ  then 
being  God,  it  might  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
God  was  born,  hungered,  thirsted,  was  crucified, 
and  died.  It  was  maintained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Divine  Nature  was  impassible  and  un- 
changeable. The  last  proposition  annihilated  all 
meaning  in  the  former,  not  leaving  it  even  the 
poor  merit  of  being  the  most  olTensive  mode  of 
expressing  some  conception  that  might  be  appre- 
hended as  possible.  What  sense  those  who  have 
asserted  the  sufferings  of  God  have  fancied  that 
the  words  might  have,  is  a  question  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  is  left 
very  much  to  conjecture.  I  imagine  that  it  is,  at 
the  present  day,  the  gross  conception  of  some  who 
think  themselves  Orthodox  on  this  point,  that  the 
divine  and  human  natures  being  united  in  Christ 
as  the  Mediator,  a  compound  nature,  different  from 
either  and  capable  of  suffering,  was  thus  formed. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Communication  of  Ptop- 
ertiea,  says  he  Clerc,  "  is  as  intelligible  as  if  one 
e  to  say  that  there  is  a  circle  which  is  so  united 
with  a  triangle,  that  the  circle  has  the  properties 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  triangle  those  of  the  cir- 
cle." "  It  is  diacusaed  at  length  by  Petavius,  with 
his  usual  redundance  of  learning.  The  vast  folio 
of  that  writer  containing  the  history  of  the  Incar- 
nation, is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most  mel- 
ancholy monuments  of  human  folly  wliich  the 
world  has  to  exhibit.  In  the  history  of  other  de- 
partments of  science,  we  find  abundant  errors  and 
extravagances ;  but  Orthodox  theology  seems  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  region  of  words  without 
meaning;  of  doctrines  confessedly  false  in  their 
proper  sense,  and  explained  in  no  other;  of  the 
most  portentous  absurdities  put  forward  as  truths 
of  the  highest  import;  and  of  contradictory  prop- 
ositions thrown  together  without  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  them.  A  main  error  running  through 
the  whole  system,  as  well  as  other  systems  of  false 
philosophy,  is,  that  words  possess  an  intrinsic 
meaning,  not  derived  from  the  usage  of  men ; 
that  they  are  not  mere  signs  of  human  ideas,  but 
a  sort  of  real  entities,  capable  of  signifying  what 
transcends  our  conceptions;  and  that  when  they 
express  tit  human  reason  only  an  absurdity,  they 
may  still  be  signiJicant  of  a  high  mystery  or  a 
bidden  truth,  and  are  to  be  believed  without  being 
understood. 


•  Are  Critica,  P.  U.  S.  L  c.  9.  J  U. 
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In  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Hypo- 
static Union  was  still  further  defined.  Before  this 
time,  says  Moahcira,  "  it  had  been  settled  by  the 
decrees  of  former  councils  [those  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople] that  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly 
man ;  but  there  had  as  yet  been  no  controversy 
and  no  decision  of  any  council  concerning  the 
mode  and  eifect  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ.  In  consequence,  there  was  a  want  of 
agreement  among  Christian  teachers  In  their  lan- 
guage concerning  this  mystery.'"  The  contro- 
versy which  now  arose  had  its  origin  in  the  de- 
nial of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that 
Mary  could  in  strictness  of  speech  be  called  "  the 
Mother  of  God,"  a  title  which  had  been  applied  to 
her  by  Athanasins  himself.  Though  we  arc  accus- 
tomed to  expressions  more  shocking,  yet  this  title 
may  perhaps  sound  harshly  in  the  ears  of  most 
Protestants.  Mosheim,  however,  who  is  solicitous 
to  pass  some  censure  upon  Nestorius,  finds  but 
two  faults  or  errors  to  Impute  to  him,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  "  he,  rashly,  and  to  the  offence  of 
many,  wished  to  set  aside  an  innocent  title  which 
had  been  long  in  common  U6e."t  The  other  ia, 
that  he  presumptuously  employed  unsuitable  ex- 
pressions and  comparisons  in  spealiing  of  a  mys- 
tery transcending  all  comprehension.  Cyril  was  at 
this  time  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rival  of 
Nestorius,  —  a  turbulent,  ambitious,  unprincipled 
man.     He  took  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  Nes- 

!l  ianwjeiu."    Ibid.,  1 9. 
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tonus  to  charge  him  with  heresy,  and  procured  the 
calling  of  the  third  general  council,  that  of  Ephe- 
BUB,  A.  D.  431.  In  this  council  Cyril  presided,  and 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius  waa  anathematized,  and 
Nestoriua  himself  deposed,  and  denounced  as  a 
"second  Judas."  On  a  subject  concerning  which 
the  parties  understood  neither  each  other  nor  them- 
selves, it  has  been  found  by  modern  inquirers  hard 
to  determine  in  what  particulars  the  heresy  of  the 
"  new  Judas  "  differed  from  the  Orthodoxy  of  Cyril, 
except  in  Ihe  denial  that  Mary  could  in  strictness 
of  speech  be  called  "  the  Mother  of  God."  In  gen- 
eral, Nestorius  was  charged  with  makiug  so  wide 
a  lUstiaetion  between  the  human  and  divine  na- 
tures in  Christ,  as  to  separate  Christ  into  two  per- 
sona. There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Nestorius  maintained  so  heretical  and  so  ra- 
tional an  opinion,  as  that  God  was  one  person,  and 
the  inspired  messenger  of  God  another.  Whatever 
was  meant  by  the  accusation  of  his  dividing  Christ 
into  two  persons,  ho  himself  earnestly  denied  its 
truth;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  in  his  eagerness  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival,  either  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  or  at  least  grazed 
its  limits.  Cyril  prevailed  in  his  factious  contest, 
through  his  influence  with  the  ofEcers  of  the  im- 
perial household,  and  the  bribes  which  he  lavished 
upon  them ;  for  what  \vas  Orthodoxy  was  to  be 
determined  in  the  last  resort  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  or  rather  by  the  women  and  eunuchs  of  his 
court     "  Thanks  to  the  purse  of  St.  Cyril,"  Bays 
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Le  Clerc,  "  the  Romish  Church,  which  regards 
councils  as  infallible,  is  not,  at  the  present  day, 
Nestorian." '  The  creeds  of  Protestants  are  equally 
indebted  to  St  Cyril  for  their  purity, 

But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  the  contest  still  raged.  The  monophysUe 
doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
but  a  single  nature  in  Christ,  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naris,  on  the  very  borders  of  which  lay  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  Cyril,  was  maintained  by  Eutyches,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Cyril  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Nestorians.  Eutyches  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
But  though  Cyril  was  dead,  his  party  still  pre- 
dominated. A  council  was  called  at  Epheaus,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  determined  by  the  will 
and  the  violence  of  Dioscurus,  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  opinions  ot 
Eutyches  were  sanctioned  by  it;  and  Flavian,  who 
was  present,  suffered  such  personal  outrages  from 
his  theological  opponents,  that  he  only  escaped  to 
die  on  the  third  day  following.  This  council, 
however,  the  Church  of  Rome  docs  not  regard  as 
cEcumenical  and  entitled  to  authority.  Leo,  then 
pope,  joined  the  party  opposed  to  Dioscurus,  which 
through  his  aid  finally  prevailed ;  and  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  received  a  name,  of  which  we  may  beat 
perhaps  express  the  force  in  English  by  calling  it 
a  Couucil  of  Banditti.^ 
■  Biblioth.  UaWers.,  Suite  da  Toms  XKl.  p.  S7. 
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80  far,  however,  as  its  anthotity  was  acknowl- 
edged, the  Church  had  liL-fn  plunged  by  it  into 
Hie  monophysitc  heresy.  But  a  new  council  was 
called,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  general 
council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  A,  D.  451.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  council  was  composed  of  monophy- 
sitea ;  but  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  favored  the 
opposite  party.  Their  authority  prevailed ;  and 
the  result  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Gibbon. 
"  The  Legates  threatened,  the  Emperor  was  abso- 
lute  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  coun- 
cil, the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures, 
was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisi- 
ble line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naria  and  the  faith  of  8t.  Cyril,  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  by  the  master  hand  of  the 
theological  artist.""  "This  council,"  says  Mo- 
sheim,  "  decided  that  all  Christians  ahonld  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  one  person  in  two  distinct 
natures  without  any  confusion  or  mixture,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  common  faith."  f  It  has 
continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  creeds;  what  is 
now  the  faith  of  those  who  consider  themselves  as 
believers  in  the  Incarnation,  is  probably  a  question 
which  the  greater  number  have  never  thought  of 
answering. 


Op  the  language,  however,  that  has  been  used 
in  modern  times  concerning  this  doctrine,  it  may 


•  [Decline  nnd  Fall,  &e.,  Ch,  XXVII,] 
t  Hilt.  Ecclei.  Rxc.  V.  F.  II.  c.  5.  i  15. 
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be  wortli  while  to  produce  one  or  two  speci- 
mens. 

Lord  Bacon  gives  us  this  account  of  the  belief 
of  a  Christian :  — 

"  Ho  believes  a  Virgin  to  be  a  Mother  of  a, 
Son  ;  and  that  very  Son  of  hera  to  be  her  Maker. 
He  believes  liim  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  nar- 
row room,  whom  heaveu  and  earth  could  not  con- 
tain. He  believes  him  to  have  been  born  in 
time,  who  was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  a  weak  child  carried  in 
arms,  who  is  the  Almighty ;  and  hira  once  to 
have  died,  who  only  hath  life  and  immortality 
in  himself."* 

The  following  passage  is  Jrom  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
South: — 

"  But  now  was  there  ever  any  wonder  compara- 
ble to  this!  to  behold  Divinity  thus  clothed  in  flesh! 
the  Creator  of  all  things  humbled  not  only  to  the 
company,  but  also  to  the  cognation,  of  his  creatures ! 
It  is  as  if  wc  should  imagine  the  whole  world  not 
only  represented  vpon,  but  also  contained  in,  one  of 
our  little  artificial  globes;  or  the  body  of  the  sun 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand;  all 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  astonishing  im- 
possibilities ;  and  yet  as  short  of  the  other,  as  tho 
greatest  Finite  is  of  an  Infinite,  between  which  the 
disparity  is  immeasurable.  For  that  God  should 
thus  in  a  manner  transform  Himself,  and  subdue 
and  master  all  his  glories  to  a  possibility  of  human 

*  Chuaclen  of  aBcUaving  ChriatiBii. 
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apprehension  and  converse,  the  best  reason  would 
bave  thought  it  such  a  thing  as  God  could  not  do, 
had  it  not  seen  it  aclually  done.  It  is  (as  it  were) 
to  cancel  the  essential  distances  of  things,  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  nature,  to  bring  heaven  and 
earth,  and  (which  is  more)  both  ends  of  the  coB- 
tradidion,  together."  * 

To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  theological  eontro- 
versy,  these  passages  might  have  the  air  of  mali- 
cious irony.  But  a  little  further  acquaintance 
with  creeds  and  theological  systems  would  sat^ 
isfy  him  that  such  language  may  be  used  in 
■earnest. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  adduce  another 
|>aasage  from  the  same  sermon  of  South,  which 
occurs  a  few  pages  after  what  has  been  quoted. 
When  thus  treating,  as  it  were,  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  often  a  question 
how  far  one  ought  to  proceed  in  exhibiting  to  com- 
mon view  the  more  disgusting  cases  of  disease. 
The  reverence  due  to  the  subjects  which  are  pro- 
.lEaned,  and  an  unwillingness  to  shock  the  feelings 
•of  his  readers,  should  restrain  a  writer  from  any 
'Unnecessary  display.  But  it  is  not  a  little  impor- 
tant that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  monstrous  extravagances  to 
which  it  leads,  should  be  well  understood.  In 
reading,  then,  the  following  words,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected that  the  author  was  a  man  distinguished 
Bs  a  fine  writer,  whose  uncommon  natural  talents 


South'!  S«rmoDt,  6tli  ed., 
Dij,  1665. 


737,  Vol.  111.  p.  SW.    Sennon  on 
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had  been  cultivated  by  learning.  From  the  works 
of  grosser  minde,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  many 
passages  more  intolerable, 

"  Men,"  says  South,  "  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  Deiiy  and  Jnfinily  should  lie  within 
V  a  compass  as  the  contemptible  dimen- 
I  human  body;  that  Omnipotence,  Om- 
md  Omnipresence  should  be  ever  wrapt 
in  swaddling-clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely 
usages  of  a  stable  and  a  manger ;  that  the  glo- 
rious Artificer  of  the  whole  universe,  icko  spread 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  could  ever  turn  carpenter,  and 
exercise  an  inglorious  trade  in  a  little  cell.  They 
cannot  imagine  that  He  who  commands  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  takes  tip  the  ocean  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  could  be  subject  to  the  mean- 
nesses of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  afflicted  in  all 
his  appetites.  That  he  who  once  created,  and  at 
present  governs,  and  shall  hereafter  judg-e,  the 
world,  shall  be  abused  in  all  his  concerns  and  rela- 
tions, be  scourged,  spit  upon,  mocked,  and  at  last 
crucified.  All  which  are  passages  which  lie  ex- 
tremely cross  to  the  notions  and  conceptions  that 
reason  has  framed  to  itself,  of  that  high  and 
impassible  perfection  that  resides  in  the  divine 
nature." 

There  is  a  short  poem  written  by  Watts  after 
the  death  of  Locke,'  in  which,  on  account  of  "  the 
wavering  and  the  cold   assent"  which  that  great 

*  On  Mr.  Locke's  Annautioos,  leTt  bebiad  bim  at  hii  deub.  [Sea 
Wmta's  Worka,  IV.  39G,  397] 
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hira  to  have  given  to 
he  invokes  the  aid  of 
him  in  heaven.  What 
;!y  true,"  appears  in  the 
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man  was  auppoaed  by 
"  themes  divinely  true," 
Charity  that  he  may  sec 
were  these  "themes  divin 
following  verses :  — 

"Reaaon  could  scarce  snatoin  lo  see 
The  Almifhij  One,  the  Eternal  TbroB, 
Or  bcw  llie  iotuit  Dei^ ; 
Scarce  couli]  bar  pride  descend  to  own 
Her  Maker  stooping  rrom  bis  throne, 
And  dressed  in  gtoriea  eo  unknown. 
A  ransomed  nortd,  a  hleeding  God, 
And  Heaven  appeuaed  b;  flowing  blood. 
Were  tt^emes  too  piunfal  to  be  undcntood." 

The  Eternal  Three !  The  Deity  an  infant!  God 
bleeding  I  The  Maker  of  the  universe  appeasing 
Heaven  by  his  flowing  blood  t  These  are  not  doc- 
trines to  be  trifled  with.  Consider  what  meaning 
can  be  put  upon  these  words  ;  take  the  least  offen- 
Bive  sense  they  can  be  used  to  express,  and  then 
let  any  one  ask  himself  this  question  :  If  these 
doctrines  are  not  doctrines  of  Christianity,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  question  that  deserves  serious 
consideration.  There  is  but  an  alternative.  If 
they  are  not  doctrines  of  Christianity,  then  they 
are  among  the  most  insane  fictions  of  human 
folly:  the  monstrous  k'gends  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion present  nothing  more  revolting,  or  more  in 
contrast  with  the  truths  of  our  religion. 

But,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  portentous  of 
these  expressions  are  used  utterly  without  mean- 
ing. They  can  express  nothing  which  an  intelli- 
gent man  will  admit  that  he  intends  to  express. 
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Attempt  to  give  a  sense  to  the  propos'ttioDs,  God 
was  an  infant ;  God  poured  out  hia  blood ;  God 
died.  Even  he  whom  familiarity  has  rendered 
insensible  to  language  really  equivalent,  may 
sbudder  at  so  naked  a  statement  of  what  he 
professes  to  believe.  Let  him  attempt  to  give 
a  sense  to  these  words,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  toward  the  shadow  of  a  mean- 
ing, ■wilt  he  approach  toward  a  conception,  from 
which,  if  he  have  the  common  sentiments  of  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  he  will  shrink  back  with 
abhorrence. 

Since  Christianity,  then,  has  been  represented  as 
teaching  such  doctrines,  and  even  as  suspending 
the  salvation  of  men  upon  their  belief,  is  it  'A'on- 
derful  that  it  has  had,  and  that  it  has,  so  little 
power  over  men's  minds  and  hearts  ?  Could 
means  more  effectual  have  been  devised  for  de- 
stroying its  credit  and  counteracting  its  efficacy  1 
If  TRUE  BELioio.s  be  the  great  support  of  the  moral 
virtues,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  of  individ- 
uals and  the  wcU-being  of  society,  is  it  strange 
that  there  has  been  so  little  virtue,  happiness,  or 
peace  in  the  world  ?  And  what,  then,  arc  our 
duties  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  human 
kind?  What  ia  the  duty  of  all  enlightened  men, — 
of  all  qualified  to  inquire  into  the  character  and 
history  of  these  doctrines,  —  of  all  who  profess  or 
countenance  them  with  an  uncertain  faith  ?  Of 
such  as  are  fitted  to  think  and  act  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature,  there  ia  but  one  class  to  whom  a 
solemn  appeal  may  not  be  made.     It  consists  of 
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those  who,  after  a  thorough  examination,  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  receive  these  doctrines  — 
if  the  thing  be  possible  —  as  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 


SECTION  VI. 


As  I  have  endeavored  to  express  myself  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  I  shall  not  recapitulate  what  I 
have  written.  If  any  one  should  think  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  deserve  consideration, 
but  yet  not  be  fully  satisfied  of  their  correctness, 
it  will  be  but  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two  to  read 
them  over  again.  The  time  will  be  well  spent, 
should  it  contribute  toward  freeing  his  faith  from 
an  essential  error,  and  giving  bira  clearer,  more 
correct,  and  consequently  more  ennobling  and  op- 
erative conceptions  of  Christianity. 

Here,  then,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before, 
I  might  close  the  discussion.  But  even  if  the  truth 
for  which  I  am  contending  be  fully  established,  still 
difficulties  may  remain  in  some  minds  which  it  is 
desirable  to  remove.  Like  a  great  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  passages  adduced  in  support  of  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrines  have  been  interpreted  upon  no 
general  principles,  or  upon  none  which  can  be 
defended.  But  many  persons  have  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  to  associate  a  false  mean- 
ing with   words   and   texts   of   the    Bible.     This 
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meaning,  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  technical 
theology,  is  that  which  immediately  presents  itself 
to  their  minds,  when  those  wordS  and  texts  occur. 
They  can  hardly  avoid  considering  the  expositions 
BO  familiar  to  them,  as  those  alone  that  could 
be  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced  reader.  He  who 
would  break  the  associatious  which  they  have  be- 
tween certain  words  and  a  certain  meaning,  and 
substitute  the  true  sense  for  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  appears  to  them  to  be  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Now  these  prejudices,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  l>eing  removed,  can  be  removed  only  by  estab- 
lishing correct  principles  of  interpretation,  applying 
them  to  the  subject  iu  hand,  and  pointing  out  the 
true  or  the  probable  meaning  of  the  more  impor- 
tant passages  that  have  been  misunderstood.  This, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  sections  that 
follow. 
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Supposing  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trin- 
itariaas  to  be  capable  of  proof,  the  state  of  the 
case  between  them  and  their  opponents  would  be 
this.  They  quote  certain  texts,  and  explain  them 
in  a  seuse  which,  as  they  believe,  supports  their 
opinions.  We  maintain  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  express  a  very  diifercnt  moaning-  How 
is  the  question  to  be  decided?  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  certain  expressions  in  these  texts, 
which,  nakedly  considered,  iffill  bear  a  Trinitarian 
sense ;  how  is  it  then  to  be  ascertEiined,  whether 
this  sense  or  some  other  was  intended  by  the 
writer? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  explanation  concerning  the 
nature  of  language  and  the  principles  of  its  in- 
terpretation. The  art  of  interpretation  derives  its 
origin  from  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  language. 
What  I  mean  to  express  by  this  term  is  the  fact, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  sentences,  considered 
in  themselves,  that  is,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to 
Vie  words  of  which  they  are  composed^  are  capable 
of  expressing  not  one  meaning  only,  but  two  or 
more  different  meanings ;  or  (to  state  this  fact  in 
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other  terms)  that  in  very  many  cases,  the  same 
sentence,  like  the  same  single  word,  may  be  used 
to  express  various  and  often  very  different  senses. 
Now  in  a  great  part  of  what  we  find  written  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  language,  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  specimens  of  criticism  which 
we  meet  with,  especially  upon  the  Scriptures,  thia 
fundamental  truth,  this  fact  which  lies  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  has  either  been 
overlooked,  or  not  regarded  in  its  relations  and 
consequences.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
example.  St.  John  thus  addresses  the  Christians  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  in  his  First  Epistle,  ii.  20:  — 

"  You  have  an  anoiiUiug  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
know  all  things.'" 

If  we  consider  these  words  in  themselves  merely, 
we  shall  perceive  how  uncertain  is  their  significa- 
tion, and  how  many  different  meaninga  they  may 
be  used  to  express.  The  first  clause,  "  You  have 
an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One,"  may  signify, — 

1.  T/trough  the  favor  of  God,  you  have  become 
ChrisHans  or  believers  in  Christ ;  anointing  being 
a  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  Christians  being 
considered  as  consecrated  and  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

2.  Or  it  may  mean.  You  have  been  truly  sancli- 
Jkd  in  heart  and  life :  a  figure  borrowed  fi-om  out- 
ward consecration  being  used  to  denote  inward 
holiness. 

3.  Or,  You  have  been  endued  with  miraculous 
powers :  consecrated  as  prophets  and  teachers  in 
the  Cbriatian  community. 
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4.  Or,  You  have  been  well  inslrucled  in  the  truths 
of  Chrulianity* 

I  forbear  to  mention  other  meanings,  which  the 
word  anointing  might  be  used  to  express.  These 
are  sufficient  for  our  purjiose. 

The  term  Holy  One,  in  such  a  relation  as  it 
holds  to  the  other  words  in  the  preseut  eentence, 
may  denote  either  God,  or  Christ,  or  some  other 

You  know  all  tliinffSt  literally  expresses  the  mean- 
ing, You  have  Vie  attribute  of  omniscience.  Beside 
this  meaning  it  may  signify,  Yoit  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  lite  objects  of  human  knowl- 
edge; or.  You  know  every  truth  connected  with 
Clirislianity ;  or,  Yoa  have  all  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  form  your  faith  and  direct  your  con- 
duct; or  the  proposition  may  require  some  other 
limitation;  for  all  things  is  one  of  those  tcrma, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  continually  to  be  re- 
strained and  modified  by  a  regard  to  the  subject 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

This  statement  may  afford  aorae  imjierfect  notion 
of  the  various  senses  which  the  words  before  us 
may  be  used  to  express;  and  of  the  uncertainty 
that  must  exist  about  their  meaning,  when  they 
are  regarded  without  reference  to  those  considera- 
tions by  which  it  ought  to  be  determined.  I  say, 
imperfect,  because  we  have  really  kept  oue  very 
important  consideration  in  mind,  that  they  were 
written  by  an  Apostle  to  a  Christian  community. 

"  Sao  WeBtcin's  doiod  on  (his  pasBSge,  and  on  I  TLm.  iv,  7. 
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Putting  this  out  of  view,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
fix  tlie  limit  of  their  possible  meanings.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  passage  has  been  adduced 
merely  by  way  of  illustration ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
necessary,  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  exam- 
ples might  be  quoted. 

I  will  mention,  and  I  can  barely  mention,  some 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  intrinsic  ambiguity 
of  language,  1.  Almost  every  word  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses ;  and  some  words  in  a  great 
variety.  Now,  _aB  we  assign  one  or  another  of 
these  senses  to  different  words  in  a  sentence,  we 
change  the  meaning  of  tlie  whole  sentence.  If 
tiiey  are  important  words,  and  the  diifercnt  senses 
whieh  we  assign  vary  much  from  each  other,  we 
change  its  meaning  essentially.  2.  But  beside  theii 
common  significations,  words  may  be  used  in  an 
undefined  number  of  figurative  senses.  A  large 
jwoportion  of  sentences  may,  therefore,  be  under* 
stood  either  figuratively  or  literally.  Considered  in 
themselves,  they  present  no  intrinsic  character  that 
may  enable  us  to  determine  whether  they  are  liter- 
al or  figurative.  They  may  often  be  understood  in 
more  lh:iii  one  literal,  and  in  more  than  one  figura- 
tivc  sense ;  and  a  choice  is  then  to  be  made  among 
all  these  difierent  senses.  3.  A  very  large  portion 
of  sentences  which  are  not  what  rhetoricians  call 
figurative,  arc  yet  not  to  be  understood  strictly, 
not  to*  the  letter,  but  with  some  limitation,  and 
often  with  a  limitation  which  contracts  exceedingly 
their  literal  meaning.  "  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
addressing  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing,  in  his 
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Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  —  "I  do 
not  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  sophistical,  cap- 
tious spirit,  or  of  that  uncandid  dulness,  as  to  re- 
quire for  every  general  observation  or  sentiment  an 
explicit  detail  of  the  correctives  and  exceptions, 
which  reason  will  presume  to  be  included  in  all 
the  general  propositions  which  come  from  reason- 
able men."  Sentences  that  are  general  or  univer- 
sal in  their  termw,  are  often  to  be  regarded  merely 
in  relation  to  the  subject  treated  of,  or  the  persons 
addressed;  and  their  meaning  is  often  to  be  greatly 
limited  by  a  regard  to  one  or  another  of  these  con- 
siderations. 4.  In  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  popular 
writing  of  every  sort,  and  not  least  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  great  part  of  the  language  used  is  the 
language  of  emotion  or  feeling.  The  strict  and 
literal  meaning  of  this  language  is,  of  course,  a 
meaning  which  the  words  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press; but  this  is  rarely  the  true  meaning.  The 
language  of  feeling  is  very  different  from  that  of 
philosophical  accuracy.  The  mind,  when  strongly 
excited,  delights  in  general,  unlimited  propositions, 
in  hyperboles,  in  bold  figures  of  every  sort,  in  forci- 
ble presentations  of  thought  addressed  indirectly 
to  the  understanding  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  the  utterance  of  those  tem- 
porary false  judgments  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sult, and  consequently  among  the  most  natural 
expressions,  of  strong  emotion.  Difl'erent  senses 
in  which  such  language  may  be  understood  oftea 
present  themselves ;  and  it  is  sometimes  not  easy 
to  determine  which  to  adopt. 
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Eat  farther,  laaguage  is  conventional ;  and  the 
use  of  it  varies  much  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions. No  uniform  standard  has  existed  by  whiuh 
to  measure  the  expression^  of  men's  conceptions 
and  feelings.  In  one  state  of  society,  language 
assumes  a  bolder  character,  more  unrestrained, 
and  more  remote  from  its  proper  sense;  in  anoth- 
er, the  modes  of  speech  are  more  cool  and  exact. 
The  expressions  of  compliment  and  respect,  for 
instance,  in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  expressions 
of  the  Orientals  generally,  are  not  proportional 
to  our  own.  A  aentence  translated  verbally  from 
one  language  into  another  wiU  often  convey  a 
stronger  or  more  unlimited  meaning  than  was 
intended  by  him  who  uttered  it.  "John,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "came  neither  eating  nor  drinking."* 
These  words,  as  spoken  by  him,  had  nothing  of 
the  paradoxical  character  which  would  belong  to 
them  if  now  uttered  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
language.  They  meant  only  that  John,  leading 
an  ascetic  life,  re&aiued  from  taking  food  after 
the  common  fashion,  at  regular  meals.  — "  Work 
oat  your  salvation,"  says  St.  Paul,  "with  fear  and 
trembling."  f  The  Apostle,  who  elsewhere  exhorts 
Christians  to  "  rejoice  always,"  did  not  here  intend 
that  their  life  should  be  one  of  anxious  dread ;  and 
we  may  express  his  purpose  by  saying,  "  with  ear- 
nest solicitude."'  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  they 
had  received  Titus  with  "fear  and  trembling," J 
by  which  words,  in  this  place,  he  means  what  we 


'  Matthew  X 


t  PhilippiftH*  ii.  12.  (  S  Cor. 


i.  15. 
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might  call. "respect  and,  deferenfll." — Christ  says, 
that  he  who  would  \>e  Jiia  follower  must  "  hate  fa- 
ther and  mother."  *  The  genius  of  our  language 
hardly  admits  of  so  bold  a  figure,  by  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  his 
followers  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  dear- 
est affections  in  his  cause.  —  But  even  where  there 
is  no  peculiar  boldness  or  strength  of  expression  in 
the  original,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  want 
of  analogy  to  our  modes  of  speech.  Figures  and 
turns  of  expression  familiar  in  one  language  are 
strange  in  another ;  and  an  expression  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  strikes  iis  with  more  force, 
and  seems  more  significant,  than  one  in  common 
use,  of  which  the  meaning  is  in  fact  the  same. 
We  arc  very  liable  to  mistake  the  purport  of  words 
which  appear  under  an  aspect  unknown  or  infre- 
quent in  our  native  tongue.  The  declaration, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"t  may  seem  to  us  at 
first  sight  almost  too  bold  for  a  human  being  to 
use  eoiicerniug  God,  merely  because  we  ore  not 
accustomed  to  this  expression  in  grave  discourse. 
But  in  familiar  conversation  no  one  would  mis- 
understand me,  if,  whde  transacting  some  busi- 
ness as  the  agent  of  a  friend,  I  should  say,  "  T 
and  my  friend  are  one  " ;  meaning  that  I  am  fully 
empowered  to  act  as  his  representative.  The 
passage  quoted  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  the  liability  to  mistake  its  meaning 
arises  only  trom  our  not  being  familiar  with  its 
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Qse  on  solemn  occasioiia. — "  The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  *  We 
do  not  express  the  intended  figure  in  this  par- 
ticular form,  the  noun  "  ransom  "  being  commonly 
employed  by  us  only  to  denote  a  price  paid  to 
him  who  has  bad  power  over  the  ransomed.  The 
passage  has,  consequently,  been  misunderstood; 
but  the  wer6" ransom"  has  a  wider  significaney, 
corresponding  to  the  sense  of  our  Saviour;  and 
by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  occasion  of  mistake  is  removed :  "  The 
Son  of  Man  c^me  to  give  his  life  to  ransom 
many " ;  that  is,  to  deliver  ttiem  from  the  evils  of 
ignorajice,  error,  and  sin.  —  "  Whatever,"  said  our 
Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  "thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  will  be  looaed  in  heaven."  f  This 
passage  and  another  corresponding  to  it,  in  which 
the  same  authority  is  extended  to  the  Apostles 
generally,  $  have  been  perverted  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses. The  figure  in  which  our  Saviour  expressed 
his  meaning  is  not  found  in  modern  languages, 
but  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  "To  bind"  with 
them  signified  "to  forbid,"  and  "to  loose"  signi- 
fied "to  pennit";§  and  the  meaning  of  Christ 
was,  "  I  appoint  you  to  preach  my  religion,  by 
which  what  is  forbidden  is  forbidden  by  God, 
and  what  is  permitted  is  permitted  by  God." 
As  its  minister,  you  will  speak  in  his  name  and 
with   hia   authority,  forbidding   or  permitting   on 

'  Matthew  xx.  28.        1  Multhew  xri.  19.       |  Maubev  uiii-  18. 
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earth  what  is  forbidden  or  permitted  in  heaven. 
—  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  some 
cases  where  there  is  this  want  of  correspondence 
between  languages,  the  verbal  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage may  be  unintelligible,  and  even  offensive;  as 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  thus 
translated  in  the  Common  Version :  "  Ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your 
own  bowels."  *  The  meaningof  St.  Paul,  which  a 
reader  of  those  words  might  hardly  conjecture,  is 
this  :  "  You  do  not  suffer  from  any  deficiency  in  us, 
but  you  are  deficient  in  your  own  affections."  — 
Sometimes  a  verbal  rendering  gives  a  sense  al- 
together false :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing."  f  So  St. 
Paul  is  represented  as  addressing  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Common  Version.  But  "to  speak  the 
same  thing"  was  a  phrase  used  in  Greek  in  a 
sense  unknown  in  English,  to  denote  "agreeing 
together " ;  and  the  exhortation  in  fact  was,  that 
they  should  "  all  agree  together."  —  These  ex- 
amples, few  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  mistakes  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
want  of  analogy  between  languages ;  and  to  show 
that  the  true  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be  very 
different  from  the  sense  which,  without  further  in- 


I 


•  S  Cor.  vi.  IS.  —  To  one  acqaainlod  miih  the  French  UngnagB, 
the  cbanicter  of  the  rendering  in  the  Common  Version  maj  be  illos- 
tnted,  bj  supposing  a  verbal  rmnslniion  of  tho  following  acconut  of 
ft  tragic  actresa :  "Elle  asut  limoayoir  ct  loncber  i  jamais  comedienne 
n'eal  plus  d'entrailles." 

t  I  Cor.  i.  10. 
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quiry,  we  should  receive  from  a  verbal  rendering 
of  it  info  English.  A  verbal  rendering  of  an  an- 
cient author  must  be  often  false,  ambiguous,  or 
unintelligible,  and  when  not  exposed  to  graver 
charges,  will  commonly  fail  in  preserving  the  full 
Bignificancy,  the  spirit  and  character,  of  the  origi- 
naL 

Those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  some  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ambiguity  of  language ; 
or,  as  we  may  say  in  other  terras,  they  arc  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  this  ambiguity  mani- 
feata  itself.  But  a  full  analysis  of  the  subject,  ac- 
companied by  proper  examples,  would  fill  many 
pages.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
troth  of  the  propositions  maintained  will,  I  think, 
appear,  at  least  sufficiently  for  oor  present  pur- 
pose.  ■ 

It  is, -then,  to  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, that  the  art  of  interpretation  owes  its  ori- 
gin. If  words  and  sentences  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing but  a  single  meaning,  no  art  would  be 
required  in  their  interpretation.  It  would  be,  as  a 
late  writer,"  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
supposes,  a  work  to  be  performed  merely  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lexicon  and  grammar.  The 
object  of  the  art  of  interpretation  is  to  enable  us 
to  solve  the  difiiculties  presented  by  the  intrinsic 
ambiguity  of  language.  It  first  teaches  us  to 
perceive  the  different  meanings  which  any  sen- 
tence  may  be   used   to   express,  as  the   different 

I       *  Dr.  Thamaa  Cbilmen.    Sec  (he  coaclaiion  of  tho  articlo  CSrra- 
'   tianiy,  in  tho  Eilinburgh  Eocjclopadia. 
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words  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  taken  respec- 
tively in  one  sense  or  another;  as  it  is  understood 
literally,  or  6guratively;  strictly  and  to  the  letter, 
or  popularly  and  in  a  modified  sense ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion,  or  as  a  calm  and  unimpasMoned 
expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  one  age  or  nation,  or  that  of  another; 
and  it  then  teaches  us  (which  is  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose) to  distinguish,  among  possible  meanings,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  sentence,  or  that  meaning 
which,  in  the  particular  case  we  are  considering, 
was  intended  by  the  author.  And  in  what  man- 
ner does  it  enable  us  to  do  this  ?  Here,  again, 
a  full  and  particular  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  to  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages.  The  general  answer  is,  that  it  enables 
us  to  do  this  bi/  dirccUng  our  attention  to  all 
those  considerations  which  render  it  probable  that 
one  meaning  was  iiUended  by  the  writer  rather 
than  another. 

Some  of  these  considerations  are,  the  character 
of  the  writer,  hia  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  his 
common  style  of  expression,  and  that  of  his  age  or 
nation,  his  settled  opinions  and  belief,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  general  state  of  things  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  particular  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  present  to  his  mind 
while  writing,  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
for  whom  he  wrote,  the  opinions  of  others  to 
which  he  had  reference,  the  connection  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  the  train  of  thought  by  which  it  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed,  and,  finally,  the  manner  in 
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which  he  was  understood  by  those  for  whom  he 
wrote,  —  a  consideration,  the  importance  of  which 
varies  with  circumstances.  The  eorisiderationa  (o 
be  attended  to  by  an  interpreter  are  hero  reduced 
to  their  elements.  I  cannot  dwell  long  enough 
upon  the  subject,  to  point  ont  all  the  different 
forms  and  combinations  in  which  they  may  ap- 
pear. But  where  the  words  which  compose 
tence  are  such,  that  the  sentence  may  be  used  to 
express  more  than  one  meaning,  its  true  meaning 
1b  to  be  determined  solely  by  a  reference  to  ex- 
trinsic coNsiDERATioNa,  such  as  have  been  stated. 
In  the  case  supposed  (a  case  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence), all  that  wc  can  learn  from  the  mere 
words  of  the  sentence  is  the  different  meanings 
which  the  sentence  is  capable  of  expressing.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  words,  considered  in  themselves, 
can  afford  no  assistance  in  determining  which  of 
those  different  meanings  was  that  irtlcnded  bt/  the 
author.  This  problem  is  to  be  solved  solely  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  such  considera- 
tions as  have  been  stated. 

1  will  illustrate  this  account  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation  by  an  example  of  their  application, 

Of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that 

"He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned."  * 

"  But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds,  he 
must  sometimes  return  to  earth,  and  talk  of  things 
visible  and  known."  f 


'  [Life  ofMiltoD.    Worlu,IS.  167.]  t  [Ibid.,  p.  168.] 
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Addison  tella  us,  that  "  he  knew  all  the  arts  of 
affecting  the  mind."* 

Bentley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Par- 
adise Lost,  speaks  of  him  thus  :  — 

"  He  could  spatiate  at  large  through  the  com- 
pass of  the  whole  universe,  and  through  all  heaven 
beyond  it;  could  survey  all  periods  of  time  from 
before  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things." 

"  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can 
bound,"  are  the  words  of  Pope.f 

"  He  passed,"  says  Gray,  "  the  flaming  bounds 
of  place  and  time,  and  saw  the  living  throne"  of 
God4 

In  the  age  subsequent  to  his  own,  "  he  con- 
tinued," says  Aikin,  "to  stand  alone,  an  insulated 
form  of  unrivalled  greatness."  § 

Why  do  we  not  understand  all  this  language 
strictly  and  to  the  letter?  "Why,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitadon,  do  we  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  all  these  different  authors  a  sense  so  very  re- 
mote from  that  which  their  words  are  adapted  to 
convey,  when  viewed  independently  of  any  extrin- 
sic consideration  by  which  they  may  be  explained? 
The  answer  is,  because  we  are  satisfied  (no  matter 
how)  that  all  these  writers  believed  Milton  to  be  a 
man,  and  one  not  endued  with  supernatural  pow- 
ers.    This  consideration  determines  us  at  once  to 

•  [Speclator,  No-  333  ] 

t  [Imllationa  of  Horace,  Book  IL  Ep.  L  99.] 

t  [Odo  on  Ihc  Prograas  of  Poesy,  III.  2.] 

1  [Letters  to  a  Yonng  Lndy  on  English  Poetry,  Letter  SL] 
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regard  Ihoir  language  as  figurative,  or  as  teqturing 
very  great  limitation  of  its  verbal  meaning. 

Let  US  attend  to  another  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  which  have  been  laid  dowrr. 
Our  Saviour  says,  "  Whoever  lives  and  has  faith 
in  me  will  never  die";*  and  similar  declarations, 
aa  every  one  must  remember,  were  often  repeated 
by  him.  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
an  infidel  writer,  in  which  it  was  maintain ed*that 
these  declarations  were  to  be  understood  literally; 
and  that  Christ  meant  to  assure  his  disciples  that 
they  should  not  suffer  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Why  do  we  not  understand  them  Uterallyl.  Be- 
I  cause  we  are  satisfied  that  our  Saviour's  character 
'  Was  such  that  he  would  not  predict  a  falsehood. 
An  infidel,  likewise,  might  easily  satisfy  himself 
that  his  character  was  such  that  he  would  not  pre- 
dict what  the  next  day's  experience  might  prove  to 
be  a  falsehood. 

I  will  give  one  more  example :  "  Unless  you  eat 

the  fleah  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood, 

you  have  not  life  within  you."f     He  who  will  turn 

to  the  coiftext  of  the  passage  may  see  that  this 

I  declaration  ia  repeated  and  insisted  upon  by  our 

'  Baviour,  in  a  variety  of  phrases  and  in  different 

relations.     The  Roman  Catholics  understand  this 

I  passage,   when    viewed   in   connection    with    the 

[  words  used  in  instituting  our  Lord's  supper,  as  a 

I  decisive  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 

[liation.    If  either  doctrine  were  capable  of  prooft 


t  JobQ  ri.  S3. 
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I  should  certaiuly  think  that  there  was  no  passage 
in  Scripture  which  went  so  far  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  this  does  to  prove  tlie  doc- 
trine of  tiansubstantiation.  Why,  then,  do  we  not 
understand  the  worda  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Why  do  we  suppose  a  figure  so  bold, 
and  to  our  ears  so  harsh,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  if  we  do  not  understand  them  literally  ? 
SoWy  because  we  have  such  notions  of  the  char- 
acter and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  teach  anything  irra- 
tional or  absurd;  and  that  the  declaration  in  ques- 
tion would  be  very  irrational,  if  understood  literally 
without  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  altogether  absurd,  if  supposed  to  im- 
ply the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  upon  the  same 
principle  that  we  interpret  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  figurative  language  which  we  meet  with. 
Wc  at  once  reject  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  understand  them  as  figurative,  because,  if  we 
did  not  do  this,  they  would  convey  some  meaning 
which  contradicts  common  sense ;  and  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  the  writer,  to 
suppose  him  to  intend  such  a  meaning.  But  this 
principle,  which  is  adopted  unconsciously  in  the 
interpretation  of  all  other  writings,  has  been  gross- 
ly disregarded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
If  one  should  interpret  any  other  writings  (except 
those  in  the  exact  sciences)  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  explained,  he  might 
find  as  many  absurdities  in  the  former  as  there  are 
pretended  mysteries  in  the  latter. 
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Upon  the  principle  just  stated,  we  may  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  when  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  confidence  what  is  its  true  mean- 
ing. The  words  of  our  Saviour  just  quoted  are 
an  example  in  point.  One  may  be  fully  juetified 
in  rejecting  their  literal  meaning,  who  is  wholly 
unable  to  determine  their  true  meaning.  To  do 
this  is  certainly  no  easy  matter.  Similar  difficul- 
ties, that  is,  passages  about  the  true  meaning  of 
which  we  can  feel  no  confidence,  though  we  may 
confidently  reject  some  particular  meaning  which 
the  words  will  bear,  are  to  be  found  in  all  other 
ancient  writings  as  well  as  the  Scriptures. 

If  the  facts  and  principles  respecting  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  stated  are  correct,  any  one 
who  will  examine  what  has  been  written  concern- 
ing this  subject  may  perceive  how  little  it  has 
been  understood  by  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  lay  down  rules  of  exposi- 
tion, and  how  much  it  has  been  involved  in  ob- 
scurity and  error.  There  are  many  ^vriters  who 
appear,  neither  to  have  had  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  truth,  that  sentences  are  continually  occur- 
ring which  may  severally  express  very  different 
senses  when  we  attend  only  to  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed,  nor,  of  consequence,  any  just 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  such  sentences  is  to  be  determined.  Yet 
it  is  to  such  sentences  that  the  art  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  applied ;  and  its  purpose  is,  to 
teach  us  in  what  manner  theit  ambiguity  may 
be  resolvec]. 
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Wii  are  now,  then,  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion formerly  proposed.  Certain  passages  are'  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  expressions  in  some 
of  these  passages,  which,  the  words  alone  being 
regarded,  will  bear  a  Trinitarian  sense.  How  is  it 
to  be  ascertained  whether  this  sense,  or  some  other, 
was  intended  by  the  writer  ? 

Now  this  is  a  question  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  extrinsic  considera- 
tions ;  and  all  those  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  into  view  in  the  former  part  of  this  discus- 
sion bear  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trines were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
If  this  has  been  proved,  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  were  not  taught  by  them  in  any  particular 
passage.  All  the  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  forward  apply  directly  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  words  that  may  be  adduced;  and  if 
these  considerations  are  decisive,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  every  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  false.  Their  force  can 
be  avoided  but  in  one  way ;  not  by  proving,  posi- 
tively, that  certain  words  will  bear  a  Trinitarian 
meaning, — that  is  conceded;  but  by  proving,  nega- 
tively, that  it  is  impossible  these  words  should  be 
used  in  any  other  than  a  Trinitctrian  meaning, — 
that  they  admit  of  but  one  sense,  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  they  must  be  intended  to  express. 
But  this  no  roan  of  common  information  will  main- 
tain.    If,  then,  there  be  not  some  gross  error  in  the 
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preceding  reasonings,  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  those  passages  is  de- 
cided. Whatever  may  be  their  true  sense,  the 
Trinitarian  exposition  must  be  false. 

But  I  will  now  recur  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of 
showifig,  thati  though  there  are  wgrds  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  abstractly  considered,  will  bear 
some  oiie  or  other  Trinitarian  sense,  yet  that  this 
sense  can  be  ascribed  to  them  only  in  violation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation. 


SECTION  VIII. 


TUKDAMESTAL.    PBIHCIFLB     OP    IKTKRPRKTATION    TIOLATKD 

BY   TRIKITABIAK   ESPOSITORS. NO    PROPOSITION    CAN  BK 

INCOMPBEHBKSIBLB,    C*    ITSELF     CONSIDEItED,    FROM    TDK 
ITATTTRB    OP   TBB   IDEAi   EXFRESBEI)   BT   IT. 


The  principle  of  interpretation  to  which  I  refer 
ia  so  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  ia  acted  upon  so  unconsciously  in  reading  all 
other  books  but  the  Scriptures,  that,  except  in  refeir 
ence  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  anpounce 
it  or  advert  to  it.  It  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  many  caaea,  as  I  have  said,  we  at  once  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  words,  and  understand  them 
as  figurative,  because  if  we  did  not  do  this  they 
would  convey  some  meaning  which  contradicts 
common  sense;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  notions  of  the  writer  to  suppose  him  to  intend 
such  a  meaning.  Men's  minds  being  constituted 
alike,  so  that,  when  a  subject  is  clearly  understood, 
what  appears  an  absurdity  to  one  will  appear  an 
absurdity  to  another,  we  do  not  ascribe  an  absurd 
meaning  to  the  language  of  any  writer,  except 
upon  the  special  consideration  of  some  well-known 
peculiarity  of  belief,  or  defect  or  cloudiness  of  in- 
tellect. Yet  a  great  part  of  all  language  diverted 
in  any  way  from  its  literal  sense  will  iear"an  ab- 
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sard  meaning,  that  is,  admits  of  being  so  inter- 
preted when  the  words  alone  are  regarded. 

We  may  take  aa  instances  of  this  the  examples 
of  the  use  of  language  quoted  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. But  I  will  produce  a  few  more  passages, 
from  which  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  how  absurd  or  false  the  literal 
meaning  of  language  often  is,  and  how  instantly 
and  unconaciously  it  is  rejected  upon  the  principle 
I  have  stated.  I  give  tliem  without  comment,  for 
none  is  required.  My  purpose  ia  merely  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  respecting  the  use  of  language, 
which,  though  frequently  overlooked,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out. 

Speaking  of  the  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  American  colonies  adopted  by  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  just  before  its  dissolution,  Mr. 
Burke  says :  "  The  question  of  the  repeal  [of  the 
Stamp  Act]  was  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the 
committee  of  this  house,  in  the  very  instant  when 
it  was  known  that  more  than  one  court  negotia- 
tion was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of  the  opposi- 
tiqp.  Everything  upon  every  side  was  full  of 
traps  and  mines.  Eatth  below  shook ;  heaven 
above  menaced." ' 

Speaking  of  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers  in 
these  colonies,  he  says:  "Such  is  the  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that,  state  the  number  as  high  as  we  will, 
whilst   the    dispute    continues,   the    exaggeration 

*  (Speech  on  American  Tuution.] 
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ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, they  are  grown  to  it."* 

"  A  strong  and  habitually  indulged  imagina- 
tion," says  Foster,  "has  incantations  to  dissolve 
the  rigid  laws  of  time  and  distance,  and  to  place 
a  man  in  something  so  like  the  -presence  of  his 
object,  that  he  seems  half  to  possess  it;  and  it  is 
hard,  while  occupying  the  verge  of  paradise,  to  be 
flung  far  back  in  order  to  find  or  make  a  path  to 
it,  with  the  alow  and  toil^me  steps  of  reality,"  f 

Remarking  upon  the  responsibility  of  writers  of 
fictitious  narratives,  in  regard  to  the  characters 
they  delineate,  the  same  author  has  the  foUowing 
passage :  "  They  create  a  new  person ;  and  in 
sending  him  into  society,  they  can  cSioose  whether 
his  example  shall  tend  to  improve  or  pervert  the 
minds  that  will  be  compelled  to  admire  him."  J 

I  will  quote  a  few  more  sentences,  from  Young.^ 

■'  Tho  deathbed  of  the  joBt 

Ig  it  bis  dcstli-bed  ?     No ;  it  b  ha  shrino : 
Buhold  dim  ihere  Just  rising  to  a  god." 

"  Shall  we  this  motaoat  gaze  on  God  in  man  ; 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  ttio  dust?" 

"A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  Hie  san." 

Speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  material  world,  as 
relative  to  our  perceptions,  and  existing  only  30  far 
as  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye  of  man :  — 


*  [Speech  on  Concilisiinn  with  AniericB.] 

t  [EBsay  on  the  Application  of  tho  Epithet  Romantic,  Letter  in.] 
J  [On  the  Arersian  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evaiif^clical  Kdigion, 
Letter  VUl.] 
(  [Night  ThonghM,  II.  029  ;  VH.  323, 13S4  ;  VI.  429.] 
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"  But  for  the  magic  organ's  powerful  diarm. 

Earth  were  e.  nide,  aocolorcd  chaos  still 

Onn  is  the  clotK,  tho  pencil,  and  tho  paint, 

Which  NBiure's  ndmirBble  picture  draws 

Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gudng  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  iho  mauhless  image  man  admires. 
Say  then,  Bhall  man,  his  Ihouglits  all  sent  abroad,  . 
His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  sout  of  all  he  nees  1 " 


Any  person  in  his  common  reading  may  find 
numberless  similar  passages,  of  which  we  reject 
without  hesitation  the  verbal  meaning,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  obaurd  or  evidently  false.  But  this 
priuciple  has  not  been  regarded  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  The  believer  in  transnbsfantia- 
tioti  contends  that  we  are  to  understand  verbally 
the  declaration  :  "  Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  not 
life  within  yon,"*  The  sect  of  the  Antiiiomians 
would  have  us  take  to  the  letter  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version:  "But 
to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him 
that  jostifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness."!  And  of  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Atonement,  some  contend,  that,  when  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  church  as  being  "  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  or,  as  they  would  have  it 
read,  "  by  the  blood  of  God,"  we  are  to  regard  the 
blood  of  the  Son  as  being  paid,  as  it  were,  to  tho 
.  Father  to  deliver  us  from  his  wrath.  All  the  errors 
connected  with  Christianity  have  appealed  for  sup- 
port to  Buch  verbal  misinterpretations  of  particular 


■  [John  vi.  53.] 


t  [Komaos  ir.  5.] 
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passages.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  anything 
may  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  And  it  ia 
true,  that,  if  we  proceed  in  bo  erroneous  a  method, 
and  neglect  every  fact  and  principle  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  interpretation  of  language, 
there  is  no  meaning  too  false,  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  educed  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, or,  equally,  from  those  of  any  popular  writ- 
ing. An  experiment  may  be  made  upon  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.* 


*  "  Qnn  lex,  quod  scnritflg-cansultam,  qaod  msgistratbo  cdiclnm, 
c[Dod  RgiIus,  nut  pnctio.  quod  (at  ad  privaios  res  rcdcam)  teaUmcii- 
tnm,  qnra  judicia,  out  stipulntiones,  aul  pBcli  H  convenli  formula  non 
infirmiiri,  aut  conrelli  potest,  si  ad  verba  rem  dcHecterc  vclimua ;  con- 
«iliam  aatetn  cofdid,  qui  scripEcrunc,  et  rationem,  el  auctorilatem 
reUnqDtunu!  ?  Scrmo  mehercule  et  fuailiaris  ct  quotidianiu  Bon 
cohmrebic,  a[  Tcrba  inter  noB  aacupabimnr.  Detiique  impiriutD  do- 
meBtJcam  nullum  eric,  ni  Bet^alis  hoc  nostria  euncesaerimus,  ut  ad 
Terb*  nobis  obedient ;  non  ad  id,  quod  ex  verbis  intelligi  poasit,  ob. 
tmiperent" 

"What  ]ftw,  wlial  decree  of  the  Souato,  whnt  ordinan™  offiniRgis- 
trate,  what  treatj  or  coiivemion,  or,  to  return-to  privato  concerns, 
nhut  leBtamant,  what  judiciul  dcdaion,  what  stipulation,  vrhat  form 
of  ugresiDeDt,  maj  not  be  invalidated  or  annulled,  ir  we  insist  od 
bending  Iho  meaning  lo  the  words,  and  neglect  the  intent,  purport, 
and  vill  of  the  writer  !  Trnlj,  our  familiar  and  evcry-da^  discourse 
v7ould  have  little  eoherence,  if  we  lay  in  wait  for  each  other's  word*. 
There  would  be  no  domeatic  govenuncnt,  if  wo  allowed  our  staves  to 
obej  oar  commandB  in  ibeir  verlial  meaning,  and  not  in  that  sense  in 
Ti'hich  the  words  ore  to  bo  nnderstood." 

Cicero,  Orat.  pro  A.  CscinA,  f  18. 

A  lato  writer,  bowcver,  to  whom  I  have  before  adverted,  p.  147,  Dr. 
Chalmers  (in  ihc  article  ihoro  mentioned),  contends  camestlj  that 
Ihe  verbal  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  is  Ihc  Itub  method. 
"  The  esaminiition  of  the  Scriptnres,"  he  sajs,  "  is  a  pure  work  of 
grammatical  anal^'sls. ,  It  is  an  unmixed  queetiou  of  lan^juage." 
"  We  admit  of  no  other  instrument  tlian  the  vocabularj  and  the  lexi- 
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It  ia  in  the  verbal  manner  spoken  of,  that  the 
passages  brought  to  prove  the  Trinitarian  doctrines 
have  been  interpreted.  But  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  propositions  thus  resulting,  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  reason,  they  have  been  called  incomprehen- 
sible mysteries.  A  certain  obscurity  has  thus  been 
thrown  over  the  subject,  by  which  some  minds  are 
perplexed.  I  will  now,  therefore,  attempt  to  show, 
what,  I  think,  may  be  shown  clearly,  that  no  prop- 
osition can  be  incomprehensible  from  the  nature  of 


con,"  "The  niind  utiiI  meaning  of  the  anthor  who  is  translated  ia 
pure);  a  rgaeBtion  of  language,  and  ahould  bo  decided  apou  no  other 
prindplea  Iban  those  of  grammar  or  philDlogj."  Bat  this  principle 
"haa  been  most  glaringlj  departed  from  in  the  caao  of  the  Bible; 

tbe  meaning  of  its  aalbor,  inatead  of  being  made  singlf  and 

entirely  a  i^aestiaD  of  gnunmar,  has  been  made  a  question  of  inela' 

phjiics,  or  B  qncation  of  acntiment : instead  of  tbe  argnmeat 

rcaoned  to  being,  Such  mnat  be  Ihe  rendering,  Irom  the  structore 
o(  laagnage,  and  the  import.and  aigniGcancj  of  its  phrases  ;  it  has 
been,  Sacb  moat  lie  the  rendDring,  from  the  aDulogj  of  tha  (kith,  the 
rcaaon  of  the  thing,  the  charucter  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  (be  ttIs- 
dwQ  of  all  his  disptnaaiiona."  Them  are  Chriaiians  '■  who  in  addi- 
tion to  the  word  of  God  talit  also  of  iho  reason  of  the  thing,"  "Conld 
we  onlj  dismisa  Ibo  unrenaia  fancies  of  a  during  and  presumptaona 
theology,  lit  down  like  a  ichool-bo;  to  his  task,  and  look  upon  the 
iludj  of  divinil]'  aa  a  noTo  work  of  translalion,  then  we  wonld  ex- 
pect the  same  unanimiljr  among  Chmlians,  Iliat  we  meet  with  among 
Bcholan  and  literati  about  the  sjilcm  of  Epicoraa,  or  philosopbj  of 
Aria  toll  D." 

The  illnstraiion  ia  particularly  nnhappy,  al  lenat  ao  far  as  regaids 
the  philosopher  of  Aristotle.  But  I  do  not  inaist  on  this,  nor  on  the 
looaeness  and  nucertmatj  of  aomo  of  the  Innguage  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  main  ideas  are  aufliriently  apparent.  We  are  to  come 
to  the  atady  of  the  Scriptures  merely  with  our  grammar  and  lexicon. 
HaTing  dona  so,  let  as  consider  how  we  shall  proceed.  Onr  le:iicon 
will  exhibit  to  ua  ten  or  twenty  different  meaalnga,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  Ihe  moat  important  words  in  a  sentence.    Our  giammar,  beaide 
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the  ideas  expressed;  that  there  can  be  no  meaning 
conveyed  in  words,  which  is  not  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble, I  do  not  Bay  by  this  or  that  individual,  but  by 
the  human  understanding. 

Words  are  only  human  inetniraents  for  the  ex- 
pression of  human  ideas ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  express  anything  else.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  that  idea  or  aggregate  of 
ideas   which   men   have    associated   with   certain 

leacL[ng  ne  tho  relBtions  of  words  la  each  other,  will  discover  to  us 
the  various  aud  often  nutncrous  niodiScatioas  of  meaning,  which 
MmB  alteration  in  the  form  of  a  word  readers  it  capable  of  express- 
iug.  Ifit  happen  to  hare  an  Bppendiz  Creating  of  the  rhetoric)^ 
Dgarm,  we  maj  also  learn  somelbiog  from  il  concerning  the  maay 
chaugeB  of  signifii-ation  to  which  words  are  subjected  according  lo 
established  tnodos  of  speech ;  though  our  knowledge,  if  derived 
merely  from  this  source,  may  not  he  eTtlensivc.  But  n«  yet  we 
are  furnished  only  with  objects  of  choice  amoi^g  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings, witbont  anything  to  decide  ns  how  la  ehooec.  We  have  only 
learned,  and  that  but  very  imperfectly,  what  the  words  moy  signify ; 
OQr*buBinoBB  is  to  leant  what  they  do  signify.  Take  a  sentence, 
which  in  different  relations  may  bo  used  lo  cipress  difTorent  mean- 
ings with  equal  propriety,  —  and  such  sentences  are  constantly  oc- 
curring,—  what  assistance  will  our  grammar  or  lexicon  afford,  to 
dBlermine  in  any  particular  case  lis  actual  meaning?  Certainly 
none  at  all. 

But  in  the  process  of  interpretation,  wo  nre  lo  have  recourse  to  no 
olber  instruments.  Wo  are  expressly  enjoined,  for  instance,  to  ex- 
etade  nil  consideration  of  tlie  reason  of  the  thing.  By  this  must  be 
meant,  that  we  are  not  lo  consider  what  may  reasonably  be  aud 
upon  any  snbject ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  a  reasanablg  man,  with 
no  false  opinions,  woald  say  conceniing  it.  Lcl  us  try,  then,  how  we 
shall  succeed  in  interpreting  Scripture,  aAcr  having  excluded  this 
and  every  other  cxtrinsie  conoid cration.  Rl.  I.uVo  ascribes  these 
words  to  otir  Saviour;  "Blessed  nre  you  poor,  for  yours  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Shall  ws  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  reason  of 
the  tiling,  and,  taking  the  word  poor  in  its  most  common  and  obvious 
sense,  understand  our  Saviour  as  asserting  for  a  universal  Inith,  that 
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Hon^a  or  letters.  They  have  no  other  meaning 
than  what  is  given  them  by  men;  and  this  mean- 
ing must  be  always  such  as  the  human  under- 
standing is  capable  of  conceiving;  for  we  can 
associate  with  sounds  or  letters  no  idea  or  ag- 
gregate of  ideas  which  we  have  not  Ideas, 
therefore,  with  which  the  human  understanding 
is  conversant,  are  all  that  can  be  expressed  by 
words.     If  an   angel  have  faculties  of  a  different 

all  men  deitilnlo  of  properly  aro  Ueascd  1  Bm  tlieso  words,  it  will 
be  said,  are  explained  hj  tlie  parallel  passage  in  Si,  Maiihew.  Ex- 
plained by  0  parallel  passage  I  We  arc,  then,  very  soon  obliged  to 
hare  rcconna  to  Bometbin);  beside  oar  grammar  and  lexicon.  But 
bow  are  ibej  explained  by  tbe  pasnago  in  St,Matlbew7  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  Witbout  taking  any  extrinsic  conaidoration 
into  view,  bat  contining  onnelTes  to  tbe  mere  words  before  na,  in 
wliich  of  tbe  many  meanings  of  lite  word  spirit  ehall  ive  bere  ontler- 
Elnnd  in  Shall  wc  rei!eive  it  in  n  icnse  which  occurs  repeatedly 
in  tbe  Now  Teslament,  according  to  whicb  it  denotes  the  temper 
and  rirtnes  of  a  Cbcistian,  and  understand  the  words  as  meaning: 
"  Blested  are  they  who  are  poor  in  the  temper  and  rirtuea  of  a  Chris- 
tian "  ?  Bat  leaving  these  difficult  passages,  bo  wbo  choosca  to  pnC 
out  of  Tiew  the  reason  of  tbo  tbing,  and  all  those  other  circa mstanceg 
which  ought  to  determine  oarjadgmeni,  may  proceed  with  his  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  to  tbe  next  bealitadc  of  our  Savionr,  and  tlien  lo  tbe 
next ;  and  then  ho  may  open  at  random  npon  any  passage  of  tlic 
Kew  Testament,  till  be  hai  satisfied  bimaclf  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  bis  method. 

If  the  opinions  on  which  I  hate  remarked  were  the  extravagances 
of  an  individual  writer  alone,  so  long  a  notice  of  tbcm  would  hardly 
be  jastifiable.  But  the  assertions,  I  cannot  say  tbe  argnmenls,  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  are  intended  to  maintain  a  system  of  inietpretation  in 
whicb  the  false  doctrines  that  hare  been  connected  with  Christianity 
bavo  found  their  main  sapport.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tliat 
the  verbal  method  of  interp relation  is,  in  fact,  principally  conilncd  to 
,  posiages  brought  in  proof  of  those  doctrines,  and  Li  abandoned  in  re- 
gard to  other  portions  of  Scripture,  to  which  its  application  would 


prodnc«  wae  ansanctioned  ei 


ir  absurdity. 
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nature  from  those  which  we  poggeas,  ho  can  make 
no  use  of  our  language  to  convey  to  our  minds 
the  results  of  their  exercise.  If  any  being  have 
more  senses  than  we  have,  he  can  find  no  words 
of  ours  to  express  to  us  his  new  perceptions.  It 
being  impossible,  therefore,  that  words  should  be 
employed  to  denote  anything  but  human  ideas ; 
whenever  they  have  a  meaning,  this  meaning, 
though  liable  to  be  mistaken,  must  in  its  own 
nature  be  capable  of  being  fully  understood. 

To  talk  of  an  incomprehensible  meaning,  if  we 
use  the  word  "  incomprehenaible  "  in  a  strict  sense, 
is  to  employ  terms  which  in  themselves  express  an 
absurdity.  It  ia  the  same  sort  of  language,  as  if 
we  were^to  speak  of  an  invisible  illumination. 
The  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  the  ideas  which  it 
is  adapted  to  convey  to  the  mind  pf  him  who  reads  ' 
or  hears  it.  But  if  it  be  capable  of  conveying  any  ' 
ideas,  that  is,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  it  is  merely 
stating  the  same  fact  in  other  tcrma,  to  say  that 
those  ideas  are  capable  of  being  received  and 
understood. 

No  one,  indeed,  wilt  deny,  that  there  are  many 
truths  incomprehensible  by  us;  which  arc  above 
reason,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  wholly' out 
of  the  grasp  of  our  present  faculties.  But  these 
truths  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  language. 
Nor,  while  our  faculties  remain  what  they  are, 
can  they  be  in  any  way  revealed  to  us.  To  re- 
veal is  to  make  known.  But  what  cannot  be  com- 
prehended cannot  be  made  known,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  revealed. 
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This  very  plain  subject  has  been  obscured  by  a 
oose  and  arabiguons  use  of  language.  It  h  said, 
that  we  believe  truths  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend;—  that  we  believe  that  the  grass  grows; 
but  do  not  know  how  it  grows;  —  Ihat  we  believe 
that  some  things  are  infinite;  but  that  we  do  not 
comprehend  infinity ;  —  that  we  believe  that  God 
knows  all  things;  but  that  we  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  omniscience.  Let  us  examine  these 
propositions.  The  ^ass  grows :  do  wc  not  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  these  words!  It 
is  as  intelligible  a  proposition  as  can  be  stated. 
We  affirm,  and  we  intend  nothing  more  than  to 
affirm,  that  certain  well-known,  sensible  phenom- 
ena take  place.  It  is  true  that  wc  do  not  know 
hotff  it  grows,  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  know 
the  pro.\imate  causes  of  its  growth ;  and  it  ia 
equally  true,  that  we  affirm  nothing  about  those 
causes  in  the  proposition  stated.  Our  affirmation 
does  not  extend  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  there  are  many  phenomena  of  which  we  can- 
not assign  the  causes,  does  not  tend  to  prove  that, 
when  we  affirm  those  phenomena  to  exist,  we  utter 
incomprehensible  propositions. 

But  we  say  of  many  things,  that  they  are  or  may 
be  infinite ;  that  space  and  duration  are  infinite ; 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  infinite ;  that  our 
own  existence  will  be  infinite  or  without  termina- 
tion ;  and  wc  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
infinity;  we  do  not  comprehend  these  truths.  I 
answer,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  those  propo- 
Bitioiis,  —  if  they  are  unintelligible,  —  it  ia  very  idle 
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to  make  them.  We  do  not  comprehend  infinity 
in  itself  conaidered;  but  we  comprehend  our  own 
idea  of  infinity,  with  the  knowledge,  as  in  very 
many  other  cases,  that  it  is  an  inadequate  idea. 
Our  ideas  of  things  infinite  are,  as  that  word  im- 
plies,' essentially  negative  ideas.  They  consist  in 
the  conception  of  certain  things,  accompanied  with 
the  belief  of  the  absence  of  all  limit  or  termination. 
We  not  only  have  an  idea  of  infinity,  but  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  not  have.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  is  such  that  we  cannot,  for  in- 
stance,, imagine  a  period  when  time  began,  or  when 
it  may  end.  It  is  true  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  infinity  positively,  we  do  not  understand 
all  its  nature  ;  and  we  can  reason  about  it  there- 
fore but  very  partially.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inadequate  ideas,  which  includes  far  the  greater 
portion  of  all  our  ideas ;  and  the  propositions  re- 
lating to  it  are  no  more  unintelligible  than  the 
propositions  which  relate  to  other  ideas  of  this 
class.  I  afiirm,  that  the  same  person  who  called 
on  me  to-day  visited  me  yesterday;  and  there  ia 
no  one,  I  think,  who  will  maintain  that  this  is  an 
incomprehensible  proposition.  Yet  there  are  few 
who  will  pretend  to  have  a  perfectly  adequate 
idea  of  identity,  the  notion  of  which  is  involved 
in  the  proposition  just  stated;  and  many  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  respecting  this  subject,  as 
well  as  respecting  infinity,  by  which  moat  minds 
would   be   perplexed.     I  say  that  the  sun  is  the 
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principal  source  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  prop- 
osition is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  I  have  not 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  sun;  there  are  many 
things  concerning  it,  as  well  as  concerning  in- 
finity, which  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  I 
cannot  aay,  for  instance,  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  it  be  adapted  to  the  support  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  in  any  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  "upon  the  earth.  Our  idea  of  infinity 
dJlTers  from  most  other  ideas  of  the  class  to  which 
I  have  referred  it,  only  in  this  respect,  —  that  its  in- 
adequacy is  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  faculties;  while  the 
inadequacy  of  moat  other  ideas  seems  to  arise 
from  the  deficiency  of  our  means  of  information. 
But  this  is  a  difi'erence  which  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree aflect  the  nature  of  the  proposltioiis  made 
concerning  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
propositions  relating  to  inadequate  ideas. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  we  have  no  conception 
of  omniscience;  and  yet  that  we  make  proposi- 
tions concerning  it,  which  have  a  meaning  and 
a  very  important  one.  I  answer,  that  they  have 
not  only  an  important,  but  a  perfectly  intelligible 
meaning;  and  that  this  subject  is  of  a  similar 
kind  to  many  others,  of  the  nature  and  relations 
of  which  the  understanding  has  distinct  ideas, 
though  they  are  subjects  of  which  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  form  distinct  conceptions.  Fix  on  any 
particular  object  of  knowledge,  and  I  can  conceive, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  this  should  be 
known  to  God.     But  when  these  objects  are  in- 
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finite,  or  when  they  are  multiplied  beyond  very 
narrow  limits,  my  imagination  fails  and  is  al- 
together confounded.  But  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  much  humbler  subjects.  No  ideas 
call  be  more  definite,  considered  as  objects  of  the 
understanding,  than  those  which  relate  to  number 
and  quantity;  yet  it  is  principally  collective  and 
aggregate  ideas  involving  the  notion  of  great  num- 
bers or  vast  quantity,  that  the  imagination  is  thus 
unable  to  embrace.  When  I  am  told  that  there 
are  more  than  six  hundred  miltious  of  inhabitants 
upon  the  earth,  I  understand  the  proposition  as 
perfectly,  as  when  I  am  told  that  there  arc  six  indi- 
viduals in  a  certain  room.  But  of  the  latter  my 
imagination  can  form  a  distinct  conception,  of  the 
former  it  cannot  I  have  no  images  in  my  mind 
which  correspond  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  immense  number  of  individuals  mentioned; 
or  to  that  vast  mass  of  matter  with  all  its  vari- 
ous modifications  which  constitutes  the  earth. 
Still  less  can  one  form  distinct  images  of  what 
astronomy  has  made  known  to  us  respecting  the 
universe.  But  who  will  pretend  that  man  cannot 
comprehend  the  truths  which  man  has  discovered  ? 
We  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  for  examples.  I 
can  form  no  image  of  a  figure  with  twenty  equal 
sides,  —  none  which  shall  distinguish  it  from  a 
similar  figure  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one.  But  I 
am  surely  able  to  comprehend  propositions  re- 
specting such  a  figure  with  twenty  sides;  and  I 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  as  an  object  of  the 
understanding.     The  fact  therefore  that  our  imagi- 
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nations  cannot  conceive  of  omitiscience,  ban  no 
bearing  to  prove  that  our  reason  cannot  compre- 
hend the  propositions  which  we  make  concern- 
ing it  When  indeed  we  regard  omniscience  as 
infinite  knowledge,  then  our  ideas  respecting  it, 
however  clear,  must  be  inadequate.  But,  as  I 
have  just  shown,  propositions  relating  to  inade- 
quate ideas  may  be  altogether  intelligible. 

Language  then  cannot  be  formed  into  proposi- 
tions having  a  meaning,  which  meaning  is  not,  in 
itself  considered,  fully  to  be  comprehended.  This 
is  merely  saying,  in  other  terms,  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind,  for  no  other  ideas  are  associated 
with,  or  can  be  expressed  by,  language.  What 
then  is  the  character  of  those  propositions,  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are  called 
incomprehensible;  and  which,  it  is  affirmed,  ex- 
press myiiterics  above  human  reason  ?  1  answer, 
that  so  far  as  they  have  a  meaning,  they  are  intel- 
ligible ;  and  that  many  of  (hem  are,  in  fact,  prop- 
ositions which  are  perfcclly  intcUigible.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  same  being  is  both  God  and 
man,  I  recognize,  as  I  have  before  said,*  a  very 
itUcUiffible,  though  a  very  absurd  proposition,  that 
is,  I  know  well  all  the  senses  which  the  words  ad- 
mit When  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  Father  is  God, 
and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God; 
and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God"; 
no  words  can  more  clearly  convey  any  meauing, 
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than  those  propositioug  express  the  meaning,  that 
there  are  three  existences  of  whom  the  attributes 
of  God  may  be  predicated,  and  yet  that  there  is 
only  one  existence  of  whom  the  attributes  of  God 
may  be  predicated.  But  this  is  not  an  incompre- 
hcnaible  mystery ;  it  is  plaia  nonsense. 

It  seems  to  rae  in  one  respect  a  most  futile,  and 
in  another  a  most  irreverent,  sort  of  discussion,  to 
inquire,  what  would  be,  or  what  ought  to  be,  our 
state  of  mind,  if  such  propositions  were  found 
in  revelation ;  or  had  been  taught  us  by  any  being 
performing  miracles  in  evidence  of  his  mission 
from  God.  It  ia  a  thing  impossible,  and  not  to 
be  imagined.  When  we  have  once  settled  the 
real  nature  of  those  propositions,  all  controversy 
about  their  making  a  part  of  Christianity  is  at 
an  end;  unless,  indeed,  we  urge  thia  controversy, 
not  aa  Christians,  but  as  unbelievers. 

The  propositions,  then,  of  which  we  apeak,  are 
altogether  intelligible,  and  are  not  mysteries.  It 
is  only  in  violation  of  that  fundamental  rule  of 
criticism,  which  continually  prevents  us  from  mis- 
understanding the  words  of  other  books  in  an 
irrational  or  absurd  meaning,  that  any  support 
has  been  found  for  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  writings  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  manner,  in  which  if  any  other  work 
were  explained,  we  should  think  that  its  author 
was  regarded  by  his  expositor  as  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense;  uuless  we  ascribed  thia  character  to 
the  expositor  himself.  It  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
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Scriptnres  has  been  carried,  and  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  religion  of  Christiana  haa  been  corrupted, 
to  recollect  that  the  creed  attributed  to  Athana- 
sius,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  spurious  work  of  some 
unknown  author,  which  Athanasius  himself  would 
have  regarded  with  abhoirence,  —  a  creed  which 
seema  to  have  been  formed  in  a  delirium  of  folly, 
—  was  for  ages  the  professed  faith  of  the  whole 
Western  Church;  and  is  still  the  professed  faith 
of  a  great  portion  of  Protestants. 

I  have  said,  "  the  professed  faith  " ;  for  although 
the  propositions  which  it  embodies,  considered  in 
themselves,  may  have  one  or  more  distinct  mean- 
ings, they  have  no  meaning  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  proposes  them  as  religious  truths.  The  words 
caunot  be  understood  in  any  sense  which  he  will 
acknowledge  to  be  what  he  intends  to  expresa. 
He  may  have  obscure,  unsettled,  and  irrational 
notions,  which  appear  to  him  to  answer  in  some 
sort  to  the  proposition  alErraed ;  but  he  can  have 
no  belief  that  really  corresponds  to  it ;  for  though 
men  may,  and  often  do,  believe  contradictory  prop- 
ositions which  they  have  never  compared  to- 
gether, yet  no  man  can  believe  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction. While  he  is  maintaining  these  prop- 
ositions,, he  may,  perhaps,  hold  a  doctrine  which 
might  properly  bo  expressed  in  different  words; 
and  which  does  not  in  fact  differ  from  the  doc- 
trine of  those  to  whom  he  fancies  himself  most 
opposed.  Bat  whatever  he  does  in  fact  believe, 
that  he  may  express  distinctly  and  fully,  in  words 
which  carry  no  contradiction  upon  their  face.    The 
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obscurity  of  the  subject  cannot  be  made  a  plea  for 
the  want  of  the  utmost  propriety  and  perspicuity 
of  language  ;  for  it  is  not  the  subject  which  he  is 
required  to  explain,  but  only  hia  own  belief  con- 
cerning it.  But  what  one  man  believes  may  be 
made  perfectly  intelligible  to  another  of  equal 
capacity  and  information. 

ABcBBiaMOF  TiLLOTSON  Said  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  that  he  wished  the  Church  of  England  "  were 
well  rid  of  it."  "  There  are  other  parts  of  her  ser- 
vice which  it  ia  even  more  desirable  that  church 
should  be  well  rid  of.  Familiarity  may  reconcile 
us  to  what  is  most  ofTeusive.  But  let  ua  imagine 
it  as  posaible  that  one  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
errors  prevailing  among  Christians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  penetrated  with  just  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity.  With  what  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment and  horror  would  he  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  an  assembly  of  Christian  worshippers,  thus  ad- 
dressing their  God:  — 

"  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptism, 
fasting,  and  temptation,  —  Good  Lord,  deliver  ua. 

"  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross 
and  passion,  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial,  by 

thy  glorious   resurrection   and   ascension, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

How  many  join  in  these  petitions  with  an  intel- 
ligent belief  of  the  propositions  implied  in  them  ? 
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I  answer,  Not  one;  for  when  undprstood,  they 
cannot  be  believed.  How  many  fancy  that  they 
believe  them,  having  some  obscure  notions,  which 
they  think  answer  to  what  is  intended?  Certainly 
not  a  majority  of  those  listeners  who  have  at  aU 
exercised  their  reason  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
doctrines  implied  are  not  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  alone.  Other  churches  and  sects  are 
equally  responsible  for  their  promulgation.  And 
what  must  we  think  of  the  public  sanction  thus 
given  to  such  representations  of  God  and  Chris- 
tianity ?  What,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  religious  sentiments 
of  men,  if  absurdities  so  revolting  are  present- 
ed to  their  minds  as  essential  doctrines  of  oar 
fiiith?  If  there  be  any  honor  due  to  God,  if  Chris- 
tianity be  not  a  mere  vulgar  superstition,  if  there 
be  any  worth  in  religion,  if  any  respect  is  to  be 
paid  to  that  reason  which  God  gave  us  when  he 
formed  us  in  his  own  likeness,  if  any  concern  is 
to  be  felt  for  man  who  has  been  insulted  and  de- 
graded, it  la  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance, that  this  solemn  mockery  of  all  that  is  most 
venerable,  and  most  essential  to  human  happiness, 
should  cease. 


SECTION  IX. 
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I  WILL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  printupal 
passages  urged  by  Trinitariaiig.  I  do  thia,  not 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  do 
not  aupport  their  doctrines,  —  that  point,  I  trust, 
is  already  settled,  —  but  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  may  wish  to  attain  a  correct  notion  of  their 
meaning,  and  particularly  such  as  are  familiar  only 
with  the  Trinitarian  application  of  them.  Most  of 
them  present  more  or  less  difficulty  to  a  modern 
reader ;  otherwise  they  could  not,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason,  have  been  perverted  to  the  support 
of  Bucti  doctrinea ;  and  one  may  reasonably  desire 
to  know  how  they  are  probably  to  be  understood. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  is  the  same 
with  some  of  these  as  with  many  other  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  may  confidentJy  reject  a 
particular  sense,  as  not  having  been  intended  by  the 
speaker  or  writer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  ascertained  his  true  meaning. 
Of  different  expositions  we  may  sometimes  hesi- 
tate which  to  prefer,  or  question  whether  any  one 
be  correct,  though  no  other  that  seems  preferable 
occur  to  us.  In  the  study  of  ancient  authors,  we 
mast  often  content  ourselves  with  an  approsima- 
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tion  to  the  thoughts  intended  to  be  expressed ;  and 
for  the  most  part  have  not  a  full  and  clear  view  of 
all  that  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It 
would  require  a  mastery  which  none  can  attaiu  over 
the  whole  power  of  an  ancient  language  as  used 
by  different  individuals,  and  an  intimacy  which 
none  can  acquire  with  all  the  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  an  ancient 
writer  and  his  contemporaries,  to  determine  in 
every  case  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  hia  words. 
Our  knowledge  is  not  unfrequently  so  imperfect, 
that  we  are  unable  fully  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  considerations  which 
may  incline  us  to  adopt  one  meaning  or  another. 
The  explanations,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages to  be  examined  may  be  more  or  less  prob- 
able or  accurate,  without  in  any  degree  affecting 
the  force  of  the  preceding  arguments.  However 
much  those  who  reject  the  Trinitarian  exposition 
of  certain  words  may  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  their  true  meaning ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  as 
little  reason  for  assenting  to  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
position, as  is  famished  by  the  differences  among 
Protestants  for  adopting  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  differences  among  Christians  for 
becoming  an  unbeliever.  An  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  interpreters  concerning 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  not  particularly 
obnoxious  to  controversy.  Nor  is  this  variety  of 
explanation  to  be  supposed  pecnliar  to  the  New 
Testaments  In  proportion  to  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  Plato 
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and  Aristotle,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  similar 
want  of  agreement  concerning  their  doctrines  and 
Bentimeuta.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  said,  and  to  show  the  difficulty  that 
may  exist  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words, 
even  when  the  discussion  excites  no  prejudice  or 
party  feeling,  by  attending  to  a  few  of  the  first 
declarations  of  our  Saviour,  which  it  is  probable 
many  readers  pass  over  with  scarcely  a  question 
as  t«  their  sense. 

"  Reform ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.'"  The  Common  Version,  instead  of  "  Re- 
form," has  "Repent."  To  correct  this  error,  noth- 
ing more  ia  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  sense  of  the  original  word.  But  what  was 
intended  by  the  words  "kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as 
nsed  by  Christ?  and  how  were  they  understood  by 
the  Jews,  his  contemporaries,  when  first  uttered? 
Both  questions  are  important.  The  Jews  had  ex- 
pected that  their  Messiah  would  come  to  establish 
a  temporal  kingdom;  and  the  idea  of  a  temporal 
kingdom  was  suggested  to  their  minds  by  those 
words  when  they  Brat  heard  them.  The  fact  con- 
cerning their  expectations  is  ascertained  by  a  pro- 
cess of  investigation  and  reasoning.  But  such  a 
kingdom  was  not  intended  by  our  Saviour.  Under 
common  circumstances,  we  endeavor  to  use  words 
in  that  sense  in  which  they  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  our  hearers.  But  we  learn  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the   Gospels,  that  Christ  employed 
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terms,  familiar  to  hia  hearers,  in  new  senses,  and 
left  his  meaning  to  be  gradually  ascertained  and 
settled,  83  the  minds  of  his  disciples  might  open  to 
the  truth.  What  then  was  his  meaning?  This  is 
a  question  to  which,  I  think,  many  readers  may 
find  it  more  difficult  to  return  a  clear  and  precise 
aDswer,  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  thought.  He 
who  will  look  into  the  commentators  may  perceive 
how  indefinitely  and  inaccurately  it  is  liable  to  be 
understood.  For  myself,  I  conceive  him  to  have 
intended  by  the  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  state  of  things 
in  which  men  uhould  recognize  the  authority  of 
God  as  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  laws,  as  human  subjects  to  those  of  a 
human  government  This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
radical  idea  of  the  term  as  used  by  him,  an  idea 
which  is  to  be  regarded  under  various  relations,  is 
united  with  different  accessory  thoughts,  and  sug- 
gests different  associations,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous connections  in  which  it  is  presented.* 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaveu,"t — that  is,  they  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  which  God  confers  upon  the  subjects 
of  his  kingdom,  upon  those  who  oi)ey  his  laws. 
But  are  they  blesdtd  for  what  they  are,  or  for  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  they  enjoy  for  becom- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be  ?  Is  the  blessing  abso- 
lute and  universal  1     Or  does  it  refer  only  to  the 

*  [ScD  also  ihe  note  on  Matthew  xiii,  II,  in  the  ■uthor'B  NotM  oa 
the  Goipela.] 
t  MaCihen  v.  3. 
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favorable  circuraBtancea  of  the  class  spoken  of? 
Or  is  it  confined  to  some  particular  indlviduala  of 
that  class?  That  these  are  not  idle  questions, 
may  appear  from  the  words  which  St.  Luke  as- 
cribes to  Christ:  "Blessed  are  you  poor,"  the  quali- 
fication "in  spirit"  being  omitted;  "for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven";"  which  we  cannot  un- 
derstand as  referring  without  exception  to  the 
whole  class  of  the  poor.  The  words  given  by  St 
Matthew  have  been  by  Bome  critics  so  constructed 
as  to  correspond  to  those  of  St.  Luke.f  Thus 
Wetstein  understands  them  as  addressed  particu- 
larly to  Christ's  poor  disciples,  and  as  meaning, 
Blessed  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit,  Blessed  in  the 
sight  of  God,  are  the  poor,  that  is,  you  poor.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long,  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
for  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  interpretation  is 
to  be  rejected.  Let  us  attend,  then,  to  some  other 
expositions.  Many  commentators  of  the  Romish 
Church  understand  by  the  "  poor  in  spirit "  those 
who  voluntarily  submit  to  poverty.  Among  Prot- 
estants, Whitby  and  others  understand  "  men  of  a 
truly  humble  and  lowly  spirit."  Paley,  apparently 
led  astray  by  the  sound  of  the  words  in  the  Com- 
mon Version,  supposes  our  Saviour  to  declare  that 
"the  poor-spirited  are  blessed";  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, misrepresented  the  character  of  Chris- 
tian, that  is,  of  true  morality.^  We  may,  with 
some  reason,  suppose  Christ  to  have  meant,  that, 

*  Loko  vi.  20. 

1  By  conneclirg  ra,  Ttvtviiari  with  (loitdpioi. 

t  Sea  his  Evidences  of  Cbristiiinily,  Pan  n.  Cb.  2. 
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in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  tlie  poor 
were  far  more  likely  than  the  rich  to  have  the  dis- 
positions which  would  lead  them  to  become  his 
followers ;  and  that  io  consequence  he  pronounced 
those  blessed  who  had  the  Bpirit  of  the  poor.  But 
I  think  it  moat  probable  that  hia  meaning  was  still 
different.  The  word  used  in  the  original  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  denotes  simply  the 
want  of  wealth.  It  implies  destitution,  and  was 
used  to  denote  such  as  lived  by  charity.  Looking 
around  him  upon  the  multitude,  he  saw  perhaps 
many  who  had  no  earthly  goods ;  and  there  stood 
near  him  the  few  disciples  who  had  at  that  time 
left  all  to  follow  him.  Borrowing,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  a  figure  from  present  object,  he  speaka 
of  that  poverty  wliich  is  not  in  external  circum- 
stances, but  the  poverty  of  the  mind,  the  deatitu- 
felt  within.  The  meaning  of  his  words,  I 
believe,  was,  Blessed  arc  such  as  feel  that  they  are 
destitute  of  all  things  ;  and  he  referred  to  such  as, 
free  from  the  high  pretensions  and  spiritual  pride 
of  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  might  feel  that  as 
Jews  they  had  no  claims  upon  God,  might  recog- 
nize their  own  deficiencies  in  goodness,  and  be 
sensible  how  much  was  wanting  to  their  true  hap- 
piness. 

Let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  "  Blessed  are  the 
mourners;  for  they  will  be  comforted,"  *  Does  this 
intend  those  who  deny  themselves  the  blessings  of 
life  and  endure  voluntary  penance,  as  some  Cath- 
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olica  explain  the  passage  ?  You  will  say  not 
Does  it  mean  those  who  mourn  for  their  sins,  as 
many  Protestant  coinraentatora  tell  us?  I  think 
otherwise.  The  purpose  of  our  Saviour  was,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  to  announce  that  his  religion  brought 
blessed  consolation  to  all  who  mourned. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meeic ;  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  So  the  next  words  are  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version,  I  will  not  go  over  the  dttfercnt 
meanings  that  have  been  assigned  to  them,  but 
will  only  ask  my  reader,  if  he  have  not  particu- 
larly attended  to  the  subject,  in  what  sense  he 
has  understood  them  ?  The  rendering  should  be, 
"  Blessed  arc  the  mild,  for  they  will  inherit  the 
land  " ;  that  is,  "  the  promised  land."  The  pas- 
sage cannot  be  understood  without  attention  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  Jews.  They  believed,  that, 
if  they  obeyed  God,  they  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  "the  promised  land";  if  they  disobeyed 
him,  that  they  would  be  removed  from  it,  and 
scattered  among  other  nations.  Hence  "the  in- 
heriting of  the  land  "was  in  their  minds  but  an- 
other name  for  the  enjoying  of  God's  favor.  In 
this  associated  and  figurative  sense  the  terms 
were  used  by  Christ.  His  meaning  was,  literally. 
Blessed  are  the  mild,  for  they  will  enjoy  the  favor 
of  God.  In  the  Psalm  (xxxvii.  11)  from  which  he 
borrowed  the  words,  they  are,  probably,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally. 

These  examples  may  serve  in  some  measure  to 
ehow,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
meaning  even  of  passages  which  may  seem  at  first 
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view  to  present  little  difficulty.  If,  therefore,  we 
may  hesitate  about  the  true  sease  of  those  quoted 
by  Trinitarians,  this  circarastance  will  afford  no 
ground  for  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  Trinitarian 
sense.  Wc  must  not  assign  an  absurd  meaning 
to  a  passage,  because  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  our- 
selves about  the  meaning  intended.  He  would 
reason  very  ill,  who,  because  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  was  meant  by  onr 
Saviour  when  he  spoke  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  bis  blood,  should,  on  that  account,  adopt 
the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  his  words. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  doctrines 
of  Trinitarians  were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  hia 
Apostles,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  labor  to  ex- 
amine the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  represented  as  containing  indications  of 
them.*  There  are  arguments  so  futile  that  one 
may  be  excused  from  remarking  upon  them.  At 
the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis was  not  a  Trinitarian  ;  or  that  there  is  no  evi- 


■'["The  Old  Tcsumcnl."  lays  Froreuor  Btnart,  "does  bat  ob- 

•cnrely  (if  at  »ll)  re»e»l  the  docirino  of  a  Trinity On  the  eup- 

posiiion  liM  hu  be<n  made,  nrimely,  ihnt  the  full  development  of 
Trinity  wu  Bol  mndc,  ntid  could  not  In  made,  antil  the  tittic  of  the 
SaTionr'a  ineamuion,  il  i*  euT  to  see  nhy  nothing  mora  ihan  pre- 
puralory  hinu  shonlil  be  found  in  Ihc  Old  TMlamenl  reHpccling  it. 
Ho  who  flndi  more  than  these  ihcrc,  ho*  reaion,  lo  far  »  I  ran  wo, 
to  apprehend  that  his  specalaciooe  in  tbcology  have  itrongcr  hold 
npoahitn  than  the  piindpteaof  phUotogy."  —  Biblical  Rcpoailory  for 
July,  1&35,  pp.  105  -  108.1 
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dence  for  the  dotttrine  in  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(vi.  3),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts"; 
though,  according  to  Dr.  William  Lowth,  a  stand- 
ard commentator  on  the  Prophets,  "  the  Christian 
Church  hath  always  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  was  implied  in  this  repetition." 
Another  expositor  of  equal  note,  Bishop  Patrick, 
tells  us,  that  "  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  think 
there  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Trinity  in  these 
words, '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ' " ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  one  should  go  into  an  ex- 
planation of  this  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving any  difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  The 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  most  re- 
lied upon  by  Trinitarians  is  found  in  Isaiah  ix.  6. 
It  has  been  often  explained.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
evidence  that  it  relates  to  Christ;  and  if  it  do,  the 
common  version  of  it  is  incorrect.  It  may  be  thus 
rendered :  — 

"  For  nnco  ns  a  child  ia  born, 
Unto  HI  a  ton  u  pven  ; 

And  the  govemmenc  shall  be  upon  liia  ^^hoiilder; 
And  he  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  counsellor,  mighty  polenlale, 
Everlnaiing  father,  prince  of  peace."* 

*  I  qootc  the  iraoalalion  given  by  Ihe  lUv.  George  B.  Noyei  in 
his  Sermoa  upon  laaiah  ix.  G,  lately  pabliabiNl,  and  refer  (o  the  same 
diseonrao  for  its  eiplnnation  ant]  defence.  I  da  ao  Ihe  more  rcodily, 
BS  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  axpreaaing  my  respect  for  that  able 
and  Mccnrato  scholar,  and  my  Btrotig  inlereit  in  those  labors  by  which 
he  is  contributing  so  much  lovrnrd  a  belter  understanding  at  the 
Hebrew  Scrip  inreii. 

[Tha  i«nnon  here  referred  to  vaa  rcpubliehcd  in  No,  TS  of  tho 
Xracti  of  the  American  Uiiilariim  Aasocialion.    See  alio,  on  tbi* 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  remark  upon  the  principal 
passages  adduced  by  Trinitarians  professedly  from 
the  New  Testament  in  support  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  iu  doing  so  shall  distribute  them  into  several 
diiFerent  classes,  according  to  the  different  errora 
which  have  led  to  their  misuse.  The  sources  of 
mi8int«rpretation  and  mistake  will  thus  appear, 
and  in  regard  to  the  tests  of  less  importance  which 
I  shall  omit  to  notice,  it  will  in  general  be  easy  to 
determine  to  what  head  they  are  to  be  referred,  and 
in  what  maimer  understood. 


CLASS    I. 

To  the  first  class  wc  may  refer  Interpolated  and 
Corrupted  Passages,  ■  Such  are  the  following. 

pusago,  Iho  rcmnrkB  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Noycs  in  the  Christinn  Exunl- 
ner  for  Jantuu-y,  1838,  VoL  XIX.  pp.  192-295.  The  »rlipla  jut 
cited  examiaea  the  qoestion,  "  Whether  Ihe  Deity  of  the  Meuiah  b« 
a  doctriae  of  the  Old  Teslament,"  iijlh  psrlicalw  Tefereoea  to  the 
itBtemeatB  and  reuonings  of  Hcogslenberg,  in  hii  Chrittoiogy.  In 
conDcctiQD  wiUi  two  othen  by  whith  il  wai  fblloned,  on  Iho  "  Mean- 
ing of  the  TiUe  Ang^  of  JthavaK,  as  used  in  Scripture,"  and  "  Tha 
Angd  of  JeioBok  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testsment,  not  identical  vith 
the  Messiah,"  (aee  ttie  Diriitiui  Examiner  for  May  and  Jnly,  IS36,) 
it  preeentt,  probably,  the  ablott  and  moit  satiifactory  diaciuElon  of 
the  snbject  of  which  it  treats  tbal  is  to  bo  foond  in  the  English  lan- 
gaage.—  lt  may  he  mentioned,  that  the  ttsnsUlion  given  above, 
"  mighty  potentate,"  instead  of  "  the  mighty  God,"  aa  in  the  Common 
Veralon,  a  supported,  ■ubalnnlially,  bj  (ho  anlhority  of  Lather, 
CeKnitu,  D«  Wetu,  and  Uanrcr] 
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Acts  XX.  28.  Here  in  the  Common  Version,  we 
find  these  words :  "  To  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
Instead  of  "  the  church  of  God,"  the  trne  reading 
is  "  the  church  of  the  Lord."  * 

1  Timothy  lii.  16.  "  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  The  reading  Sm  (Gorf)  is  spurious;  but 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  we  should  read  w 
(who  or  he  who)  or  3  {which). 

1  John  V.  7.  The  famous  text  of  the  three  heav- 
enly witnesses.^  The  value  that  has  been  formerly 
attached  to  this  passage,  though  unquestionably 


•  [Among  the  criiits  and  eommenwiow  who  regard  ihia  u  the 
genaine  or  as  tho  moal  probable  reading,  raaj'  be  tnentioned  the 
namea  of  Grotias,  Wetatein,  Michoelis  (Aamerk.  in  loc.),  Bp.  Marsh, 
Grieabach,  SrbotI,  Hcinrichs,  Roseniaiillcr,  Kuinoet,  I^cbmano,  Ti- 
schendorf,  Sfejer,  De  Wettc,  Olshanscn,  BaamganeD,  Adam  Clnrke, 
John  P;e  Smith,  Slaart  (BibI,  RepM.  for  April,  lB38,p.3l5),  Bames, 
Hackett,  Davidson,  Tre|^1Ic9.}  * 

t  [Thia  teit  ia  generally  referred  lo,  for  tonciseness,  as  "  1  John 
T.  7,"  tboDgh  in  fae t  Lbe  spnrions  words  form  a  part  of  the  7th  and 
Sib  TBT^ea.  It  would  hardl;  be  worth  while  to  notice  ihin,  had  not 
some  who  have  mitten  on  tho  suhjeet  been  lo  ignorant  as  to  argno 
the  genuineness  of  tbe  seventh  rcno  from  the  assutnfd  genuineness 
of  tho  first  port  of  the  eighth ;  (hough  tho  Inltor.  equallj-  with  tbe 
spurious  portion  of  the  former,  is  wanting  in  all  known  Greek  mana- 
scripts  written  before  tbe  invention  of  prinUng,  in  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions btit  the  Latin  Valgaie,  and  even  in  tbe  oldest  manuscripts  of 
that ;  ia  quoted  by  no  ancient  Greek  Fatlier,  and  by  no  Latin  Father 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  ucntury.  The  following  are  the 
verses  in  qnesdon,  as  translated  io  the  Coamon  Version,  tho  spu- 
rious portion  being  enclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis  :  — 

"  For  Ibero  are  tlirce  that  bear  record  (in  heaven,  tho  Fnlher,  the 
Word,  and  tho  Holy  Ghost ;  and  liicae  three  are  one.  S.  And  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth),  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and 
the  blood :  and  tbete  three  *gT«e  in  one."] 
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interpolated,  may  be  estimated  from  the  obstinacy 
with  wliicli  it  has  been  contended  for,  from  its  still 
retaimng  its  place  as  geniiine  In  the  editions  of 
the  Common  Version,  and  even  in  editions  of  the 
original  professedly  formed  on  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach,  from  the  lingering  glances  cast  toward  it  by 
BUch  writers  as  Bishop  Middleton,  and  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  more  ignorant  or  big- 
oted class  of  controveiaialists  continue  to  quote 
and  even  defend  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  these 
texts,  no  one  of  them  requires  particular  notice  ex- 
cept that  from  the  First  Epistle  to.  Timothy,  Of 
this  the  true  reading  and  proper  explanation  are 
both  donbtful.  In  respect  to  the  reading,  the 
question  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  between  os  (wAo 
or  he  who)  and  3  (vrhich).  Giiesbach  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former,  but  it  has  been  shown,  I 
think,  that  he  is  incorrect  in  the  citation  of  his  au- 
thorities.'    The  original  reading,  I  believe  to  have 

*  See  Laurence's  liemorka  upon  Grii^ibucli's  ClaasilicBtiOD  of  Man- 
Qscripu,  pp.  71  -  83,  According  to  GricsWIi,  of  ihc  Veniona  (vhudi 
u  regariU  this  text  ifiurd  by  far  Ihc  most  important  evidence  to  be 
adduced),  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  and  the  Slavonic,  alone  tap- 
port  the  reading  Bcilc ;  in  all  iho  others,  a  pronoun  is  nsed  answering 
to  Sf  or  10  o.  That  is  to  Buy,  the  Coptic,  the  Sahldic,  and  the  Phi- 
loienian  Synac  in  ils  margin,  express  iho  pronoun  £i  -,  the  Vulgate, 
and  ihe  older  Latin  versions,  3,  quod;  and  the  Pcihiio  or  vulgar  Syri* 
ac,  the  Philoxeninn  Synac  in  iii  trit.  iho  Erpenian  Arabic,  the  JEMr 
opic,  and  the  Armvnian,  nac  a  pronoun  nhich  may  be  innslalcd  in- 
differently  "  who^"  or  "  which." 

Bat  according  to  Dr.  Laurence,  whose  statements  I  see  no  nuon 
Id  distrust,  "  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic.  and  the  Philoxeninn  rersions  do 
not  neceasarily  read  St,  but  most  pmbably  S,"  and  "  the  Pohila  or 
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been  2  (which).  For  thia  the  external  evidence, 
when  fairly  adjusted,  seems  grealJy  to  preponder- 
ate ;  and  it  may  have  been  altered  by  transcribers 
first  into  o?,  and  afterwards  into  0eo?,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, according  to  which  the  mystery  spoken  of 
was    Christ,  —  an   interpretation   that   appears   to 

vulgar  Syriac,  llio  Erpeninn  Arabic,  and  the  ^thiopk',  do  nal  iadif- 
feremlj  rend  or  or  S,  but  indiapntably  3,"  "  The  Armenian  reads 
□eitlier  dc  nor  S,  but,  in  conjuaction  with  the  Byuintinc  text,  Btdt." 
Of  all  tlieae  versiotu,  therdbre,  Orieabach'i  account  is  incorrect;  and 
the  number  aod  importance  ofthiMO  which  favor  (be  readiog  S,  tolteii 
in  conneclioQ  with  the  liict  ofits  having  been,  from  the  lirat,  the  read- 
ing of  the  whole  WeBtam  Church,  produce  a  preponderating  weight 
oferidence  in  it«  favor- 
In  regard  to  the  Philoxcnian  version,  Dr.  Lunrencs,  as  may  appear 
from  wliai  is  quoted,  cxprcsaes  himself  with  some  obirnritj.  Bnl  1 
preaame  his  opinion  was,  thai  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin  it 
probably  reads  o.    See  White's  note  in  bis  edition  of  this  version. 

[Later  investigations  have  shown  that  iLo  Btalcmcnts  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence here  r«tieil  on  are  in  Bcvorai  respects  erroneous.  Out  before 
pointiogoat  their  inacenracj,  it  may  bo  well,  fur  the  better  and erstand- 
iag  of  the  subject,  to  mention  the  dales  generally  asBigned  by  scbol- 
ars  to  ilie  ancient  venions  which  contain  thia  pasaage.  The  Old 
Latin  or  Italic,  and  the  Fcshlto  Syriac,  are  snppoaed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  second  centnrj  ;  the  Coptic  and  Sabidic,  in  tlic  third,  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  second ;  (lie  .^thiopic,  Gothic,  and  I^lin  Vul- 
gate, in  the  fourth  I  the  Armenian,  in  the  flf^h;  (he  Philoxenian  or 
HanJoBQ  Syriac  was  completed  A.  D.  SDB,  and  revised  A.  D.  SIS. 
Later  versions  are  the  Georgian,  of  llie  siilh  century,  but  since  al- 
tered from  the  Slavonic,  made  in  the  iltnlh ;  and  the  Arabic  rursions, 
one  edited  by  Erpenius,  supposed  to  be  mode  from  the  Syriac,  an- 
other published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglow,  made  from  the 
Greek,  —  both  of  uncertain  date  and  very  little  vain c,  —  and  atlil  an- 
other of  the  ninth  century,  made  from  the  Greet;  at  Emesa  io  Syria 
by  one  Daniel  Philcntolos,  a  manuscript  of  which  is  preserred  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 
In  regard  to  the  reading  of  tlie  present  passage  in  these  vsriions, 
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have  been  given  it  at  an  early  period.  Bnt  the 
passage,  I  believe,  has  no  reference  to  Christ  per- 
sonally. 

The  words  translated  "  mystery  of  godliness,"  as 
if  purposely  to  obscure  the  sense,  should  be  ren- 
dered "  the  new  doctrine  of  piety,"  or  "  concerning 
piety  " ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  collo- 

the  following  a  believed  to  be  a  correct  ftccoant  ot  tho  facLi  wbich 
maj'  now  bo  considered  as  established.  The  Old  Lalia  or  Italic  ver- 
sion, aad  the  Latin  Vutgsle,  read  rpanl,  correiponding  to  o,  urhicH  ;  — 
the  Gothic,  i>  edited  b;  Gabelentz  and  Locbe,  has  liie  masculiuo  rela- 
tive, >lisiTering  to  it,  vho,  thon^jh  the  word  corresponding  to  ;iu(it^ 
piDi',  nine,  is  feminino  \  —  the  Peshilo  Sjriac,  (he  Coptic,  the  Sahidic, 
the  ,£ihiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  PhitoxcDian  Syriae  both  in  the  text 
and  in  tlie  margin,  tho  Erpenisn  Arabic,  and  the  Arabic  of  Philen- 
vAta  {sea  Hog's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  ^  107, 3d  ed.},  usb  a  prononn 
ichicfa  may  here  be  indifFcrcnllj  translated  leha  or  which ;  —  the  Arabic 
of  iho  Polyglot,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  Georgian,  support  tho  rending 
6«!c,  Gad.  In  moat  of  the  ambignotu  versions,  the  reUlive  pronoan 
has  the  satne  form  for  all  the  genden ;  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  it 
is  masculine,  but  the  word  answering  to  livirnjpiov  being  also  masca- 
Lne,  we  have  do  means  of  detennining  whether  the  iranalalors  had 
before  them  St  or  o.  In  respect  to  [bo  Armenian  version,  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  Janimry  1B31,  p.  48,  gives  a  quotation,  apparently  from 
s  later  edition  of  Dr.  Laurence's  Essay,  according  to  which  he  no 
longer  claims  it  as  supporting  the  reading  6r6s,  bat  leaves  iu  testi- 
mony donbtfuL  The  Eclectic  Heviewer  himself,  Dr.  Henderson,  and 
Dr.  TregcUes,  for  whom  a  special  collation  of  Zohrab's  edition  of  this 
version  has  been  made  by  a  competent  scholar,  represent  it  as  read- 
ing a  pronoun  equivalent  to  cither  or  or  3,  as  stated  abovo.  As  to 
the  Fhilo:teaian  Syriae,  eeo  the  note  of  White,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Norton. 

The  evidence  of  the  ancient  versions  is  porticalarly  imporlnnt  in 
regard  to  this  passage,  on  account  of  (he  slight  dilTerence  between 
the  three  readings  as  nrillcn  in  the  ancient  Greek  mannacripla.  In 
the  uncial  or  more  ancient  manuEcripu,  6(iJc,  at,  and  o  were  writ- 
ten nenrly  as  fbllows:  6C,  OC,  O.  The  change  from  one  of  (beao 
leAdinga  to  another  could  therefore  bo  much  more  easily  mode  in  the 
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cation  of  words  in  English,  we  may  connect  the 
epithet  "  great "  with  the  substantives  "  pillar  and 
foundation";  an  arrangement  which,  though  con- 
trary to  the  construction  of  the  original,  sufficiently 
expresses  the  sense.  The  following  rendering,  then, 
I  believe,  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle. 
"  I  thus  write  to  you,  hoping  to  come  to  .yon 

Greek  muraacripia  [han  in  [Iiom  oI 

imporiMit  of  those  vewiona  rcprtseni  tho  text  of  manowripu  far 
older,  probftblj,  ihnn  »ny  IIiBt  havo  coine  clown  lo  ns.  They  repre- 
sent, rooreovor,  tho  trxt  of  mttnuscripiB  found  in  roontrivs  widely  scp- 
aroted  from  each  oth«r.  Their  testimony  has  therefore  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  bigheit  antiqaity,  but  is  fiir  more  independent,  than 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  modem  mannicripls.  A  large  m^ority  of 
these  were  written  in  the  eleventh  and  twcll^h  centuries,  or  hiter, 
within  Ibe  narrow  limitg  of  the  patriarchate  of  Canalandnople,  and 
under  inflaences  which  tended  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  text.  (See 
Norton's  OenoineDcss  of  the  Gospeli,  Vol.  I.,  Additional  Note  A, 
pp.  ux.-xxxii,)  In  many  pauagea  the  reading  which  the  great 
body  of  them  preaent  diBcra  from  tliat  which  ia  prored  to  be  genu- 
ine by  iJie  agreement  of  tho  most  ancient  witnesses  combined  with 
internal  eiidence.  It  ia  accordingly  a  well-established  principle  of 
criUdiiD,  10  nse  the  words  of  Trcgellca,  that  "the  masa  of  recent 
docamenta  poaseasea  no  determining  roice,  in  a  question  as  to  what 
we  should  receive  aa  genuine  readings."  When,  therefore,  wo  find 
that  the  evidence  of  the  nine  oliUil  vtriloni  in  favor  of  a  relative 
pronoun  aa  the  original  reading  in  tills  paaaage  is  confirmed  by  the 
five  Mat  and  bat  misaiucripU  which  we  pouoai  (the  Alexandrine, 
■  Ephrom,  Angiau,  and  Boemorian  reading  ot,  llic  Clermont  5),  and 
also  by  lilt  ratUm  Fathers  to  wlioM  testimony  we  can  appeal  with  any 
conSdence,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  reading  Bide,  though 
found  in  nil  but  three  of  tho  cursive,  and  in  two  of  the  later  uncial 
manuacripls,  is  n  corruption  of  ilie  original.  It  ia  perhaps  worth 
noting,  that  one  of  the  more  recent  manancripta  which  read  ot.  the 
Codex  Colbertiniis  S814  [numbered  17  in  the  Epiatles  by  the  critical 
editors),  is  of  peculiar  valuo,  Eicbhom,  as  quoted  by  Tregelles, 
■peaka  of  It  aa  "  fnli  of  the  most  excellent  and  oldest  readings '' ;  and 
■lylu  it  "  the  Qomo  of  the  manmcripti  in  cnisira  letten." 
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ohortly;  but  should  I  be  delayed,  that  you  raay 
know  how  you  ought  to  conduct  yourself  in  the 
house  of  God,  that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  living 
God.  Beyond  donbt,  the  great  piUar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  true  religion  is  the  new  doctrine  con- 
cerning piety,  which  has  been  made  known  in  hu- 
man weakness,  proved  true  by  divine  power,  while 

We  arc  left  than  to  decide  belnccn  Ss  and  5.  Tlic  qncstion  nbicb 
of  theae  rcodingG  is  to  be  preferred  19  rendered  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion h;  the  ambignoDa  evidence  of  most  of  the  Tcrsions,  and,  it  maj 
be  «4dcd,  of  manj  of  the  Falhcra.  It  ia  not  noccasary  to  diecnsB  it 
here.  Among  modem  critics,  01  is  nigarded  «a  the  most  probable 
reading  by  Benson,  Griesbach,  Svhott,  Vater,  Rosen miiller,  Hein- 
richs,  Meyer,  De  Wetto,  Olshansen,  Wicsinger,  Hather,  LachmanD, 
Tisehendorf,  Davidson,  and  Trestles ;  3  ia  preferred  bj  Enumttg, 
Giotios,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Wctatein,  and  Frofcasor  Porter. 

One  who  'wishes  to  pursue  the  labjsct  further,  and  to  diamine  the 
aothoritiei  for  the  statements  vrhicfa  hare  here  been  made,  raay  con- 
snll,  in  addition  to  the  notes  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Schobi,  and 
Tiscbendorl^  in  their  editions  of  iho  Greek  Testament,  the  Eclectic 
Beview  for  Jannarf  ISSl,  Art.  HI. ;  Ponei*a  Principles  of  Textual 
Criticiam,  (London,  IS4B,)  pp.  4S2-493i  DavidsoD'a  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, {London,  18S3,)  Vol.  II.  pp.  382-403;  Tregelles'a  Account  of 
Iho  Printed  Te:[t  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  (London,  1 854,)  pp. 
137-931;  and  the  able  reviewg  of  Porter  and  Davidson,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  No;es  (who  prefers  ihe  reading  2c),  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
for  January  IBSO,  and  May  1BS3.  The  note  of  Wetsiein  derarrea 
porticalarly  to  be  studied. —  Of  the  eariier  defenders  of  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage,  Ibo  ablest,  perhaps,  is  Berriman,  whose 
"Critical  Dissertation  npon  ITim.  ill.  IS"  appeared  in  IT4I,  Among 
ita  later  champions,  Ibe  most  prominent  Is  Dr.  Ebeneier  Hen- 
derson, whose  essay  on  the  subject,  entitled  "  The  Great  Mystery 
of  Goillineis  Incontrorettible,"  &c.,  was  published  in  London  in 
1830.  and  reprinted,  with  additional  observnlioni  by  Professor  Stn- 
urt,  in  Ibo  Biblical  Kcposiiory  for  Jonuary  1832.  The  remark  of 
Dr.  DaridsoQ,  that  "  Henderson's  reasoning  10  show  that  the  Old 
Byriac  version  may  hove  had  eiot  cqanlly  well  as  a,  Is  ■  pi«M)  of 
special  pleading  nndeaerkiog  of  notice,"  may  he  applied  with  justice 
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angels  were  looking  on,  which  baa  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Gentiles,  believed  in  the  world,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  glorious  reception." 

In  the  beginning  of  tlic  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  speaks  earnestly,  and  at  length, 
of  the  prayers  to  be  offered  by  Christians  in  their 
public  assemblies.     The  main  object  of  their  thus 

to  many  other  paru  of  ihia  eseay.  The  careful  inquirer  wilt  Snd  that 
i[  abDands  in  misBUtcmcnts  and  falm  Buninptiotis ;  and  will  be  as- 
tonished at  llie  tu/'preitioa  of  important  facu,  of  which  it  hardlj 
seems  possible  that  the  author  can  have  been  ignorant.  Sotno  of 
Dr.  Henderson's  errors  are  pointed  out  in  the  orliele  in  the  Eclectic 
Beiiew  before  referred  to,  and  in  the  Christian  E^^amiocr  for  Janu- 
arj  1850,  p.  29,nolc.  There  are  other  important  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions not  there  noted,  particalarlj  in  his  account  of  the  Cfidcnce  of 
the  Fathers. 

Professor  Stnart,  in  the  now  edition  of  his  Letters  lo  Dr.  Chwi' 
ning  contained  in  Ms  "  MiacellaniOB,"  published  iu  1S46,  bos  Bome 
remarlts  on  tliis  passage,  in  which  ho  has  repealed  manj  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  errors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  Anor  the  atatc- 
menls  and  references  which  have  been  made,  it  is  not  worth  nhilo  to 
point  thcso  oat  in  detail.  But  though  the  accurocj  of  Professor 
Stuart  cannot  bo  relied  on,  he  has  shown  bis  candor  in  the  following 
honest  concession,  wliicn  is  quoted  with  approbation  bj  Dr.  David- 
son, himself  a  Trinitarian. 

"  I  cannot  feel,"  he  gajs,  in  concluding  hit  remarks  supplementary 
to  Dr.  Uendcrson's  essaj,  "  that  the  contest  on  lbs  subject  of  Ijie 
reading  can  profit  one  tide  so  much,  or  harm  the  other  so  much, 
as  dispntants  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  haio  supposed. 
Whoever  altcnlively  studies  John  STJi.  aO~36,  1  John  i.  3,  ii.  5, 
It.  is,  16,  and  other  passages  of  the  like  tenor,  will  see  that  'God 
might  bo  manifest'  in  the  person  of  Christ,  without  the  necessary 
implication  of  the  proper  diriuity  of  the  Saviour ;  at  least,  that  Ihe 
phraseology  of  Scripture  does  admit  of  other  constructions  lieaide» 
this ;  and  olher  ones,  moreoTcr,  which  are  not  forced.  And  con- 
ceding this  fact,  less  is  determined  bj  the  contest  about  or  nod  6((!c, 
in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  than  mig;ht  seem  to  be  at  first  view."  —  Biblical 
Bepository  for  January,  ISSa,  p.  79.] 
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associating  together  was  to  excite  their  feelings  of 
piety  by  mutual  sympathy.  Then  follow  direc- 
tions respecting  the  well-ordering  of  a  Christian 
community  or  church,  and  the  proper  character  of 
its  ofBccrs  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  Apostle  recurs 
to  the  great  distinctive  character  of  Christianity, 
it«  new  doctrine  of  piety  to  Ood,  that  stale  of 
mind  which  their  assemblies  were  particularly  in- 
tended to  cherish.  Thus  we  have  a  connected 
tmiu  of  thought.  But  if  the  conclusion  of  the 
passage  be  explained  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ,  or  of  God,  in  the  flesh,  a  new  subject  is 
abruptly  introduced,  having  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes ;  and  one  which  we  per- 
ceive no  reason  for  the  Apostle's  adverting  to  in 
this  place." 


CLASS    II. 


Passages  relating  to    Christ  rcMcl 
translated. 


have  been  mis- 


Td  Wiis  class  belongs  Philippians  ii.  5,  seqq. 
Here  the  Common  Version  makes  the  Apostle 
say  of  Christ,  that  he  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God."  This  has  been  considered 
a  decisive  argument  that  Christ  is  God;  though 


•  [For  ..  no. 

(DppOtGtl  10  !■■■ 

dix,  Ndio  C] 


:b  of  llio  variaas  readinga  of  some  other  puiagea 
I  a  lienriDg  on  the  doctriac  ot  the  Trinit;,  «e«  Appen- 
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it  is  aa  absurdity  to  say  of  any  being,  that  he 
"  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  him- 
self." Perhaps  no  text,  however,  has  beeo  more 
frequently  quoted  or  referred  to.'  But  it  now 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  words 
have  been  mistranslated.  In  the  verses  that  fol- 
low, the  verbal  rendering  of  ec  i^op<j>p  Qeov  is,  "  ia 
the  form  of  God,"  and  that  of  f.opifitji'  So6\ou,  "  the 
form  of  a  servant"  But  as  these  phrases  do  not 
correspond  to  our  modes  of  expression,  they  can 
hardly  convey  a  distinct  meaning  to  most  readers. 
"  To  be  in  the  form  of  another,"  as  here  used, 
means  "  to  appear  as  another,"  "  to  be  as  another." 
In  a  translation  it  is  better  to  substitute  one  of 
these  equivalent,  but  more  intelligible  phrases. 
The  whole  passage  may  be  thus  rendered :  — 

"Let  the  same  disposition  [Let  the  same  hu- 
mility and  benevolence]  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Jesue  Christ,  who  being  as  God  did  not  think  that 
his  equality  with  God  was  to  be  eagerly  retained ; 
but  divested  himself  of  it,  and  made  himself  as  a 
servant  and  was  as  men  are,  and  being  in  the  com- 
mon condition  of  man,  humbled  himself,  and  was 
submissive,  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Christ  was  "in  the  form  of  God,"  or  "the  im- 
age of  God,"  or  "as  God";  he  was  "like  God," 

*  Thai  Dr.  WalU  in  one  of  hie  hjmta :  — 
"  Tet  (hero  h  one  of  haman  fiwna, 
Jeiui  arnjcd  ia  Bob  and  blood, 
Thinlis  il  no  robber?  to  tluini 
A  full  ecjaiilit]'  with  God. 
Their  glory  *hinei  with  eqnnl  beams,"  &c. 

ItDok  n.,  H.  SI. 
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or  he  was  "  equal  with  God "  (the  latter  words 
being  correctly  understood) ;  because  he  was  a 
minister  in  the  hands  of  God,  wholly  under  his 
direction ;  because  bis  words  were  the  words  of 
God,  his  miracles,  the  works  of  the  Father  who 
sent  him,  and  his  authority  as  a  teacher  and  legis- 
lator, that  of  the  Almighty,  not  human,  but  divine. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  he  bore  the  high  char- 
acter of  God's  messenger  and  representative  to 
men,  with  all  the  powers  connected  with  it,  he 
was  not  eager  to  display  that  character,  or  exer- 
cise those  powers,  for  the  sake  of  any  personal 
advantage,  or  of  assuming  any  rank  or  splendor 
corresponding  to  his  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
men.  "  Being  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor."*  He  divested  himself  as  it  were  of  his 
powers,  lowered  himself  to  the  condition  of  com- 
mon men,  lived  as  they  live,  exposed  to  their 
deprivations  and  sufTerings,  and  voluntarily,  as  tf 
weak  as  they,  submitted  to  an  ignominious  and 
torturing  death.  —  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
made  himsetf  as  a  servant,  these  words  are  illus- 
trated by  those  which  he  himself  used,  M'hile  in- 
culcating, like  the  Apostle,  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  benevolence,  with  a  like  reference  to  his  own 
example :  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve."  f  It  is  in  imitation  of  this 
example,  that  he  directs  him,  "who  would  be 
chief  among  his  disciples,  to  become  the  servant 
of  all."  i 
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I  PROCEED  to  another  exampU'.  It  is  the  mis- 
translation of  the  word  alwiK^  by  the  English  word 
"worlds,"  in  the  eommoncement  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.'  For  giving  this  sense  to  the  origi- 
nal terra,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any  authority  to  be 
found  either  iu  Hellenistic  or  classic  Greek.  It 
was  not  so  used  till  long  after  the  composition  ■ 
of  this  Epistle.  In  the  theological  dialect  of  Chris- 
tians, this  sense  was  assigned  to  It  in  reference  to 
the  present  passage  and  to  another  in  this  Epistle 
(Ch.  xi.  'Sj ;  and  the  corresponding  Latin  word  seecu- 
lum  acquired  the  same  meaning.  The  Greek  word 
anoe  was  used  to  denote  a  space  of  time  of  con- 
siderable length,  leaving  its  precise  limits  unde- 
fined. Hence  it  denotes,  secondarily,  the  state  of 
things  existing  during  such  a  period.  In  this  sense 
it  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  We  use 
the  word  offe  in  a  like  signification,  employing  it 
to  denote  the  men  of  a  particular  period,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  their  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, as  when  we  speak  of  the  "manners  of  an 
age,"  "  the  learning  of  an  age,"  &c.  So,  likewise, 
the  word  time  is  used,  though,  by  an  idiom  of  our 
language,  rather  in  the  plural  than  the  singular,  as 
in  the  phrase,  "  the  times  of  the  Messiah,"  Shake- 
speare, however,  says  in  the  singular,  "  the  time  la 


•  There  ean  bo  no  reason  for  not  explaining  ihc  passage*  in  ihe 
Epistle  10  Ihe  Hebrews  which  I  believe  to  hare  been  misnnderatood, 
though  I  do  not  regard  the  Epblle  as  the  work  of  St  Pan)  or  anj 
otber  Apostle.  Mj  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  hare  fonncrly  given 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  (VoU.  IV.,  V.,  VI.),  in  a  scries  of  arlidea 
wtiich  I  nay,  peihapg,  at  some  tioie  repoblish. 
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oat  of  joint,"*  meaning,  "the  present  state  of  things 
is  in  disorder." 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  atajjies, "  ages," 
most  probably,  I  think,  denotes  the  "  diiTerent  states 
of  things  which,  in  anccessive  periods,  would  result 
from  Christianity."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  used,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  sense,  Ch. 
iii,  ver.  11,  Kara  vpoOecnv  toiii  auovnav  tjv  ewolriffev 
ev  XptffT^  Itjitov  tw  levptip  tjfiaiv,  "  conformably  to 
a  disposition  of  the  ages  which  he  has  made  by 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord";  f  and  probably  also  in 
the  same  Epistle  (ii.  7)  where  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  favor  of  God  that  will  be  manifested  "  in  the 
.  ages  to  come."  In  these  passages,  as  well  as  in 
that  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  refer- 
ence, I  presomp,  extends  beyond  this  life  to  the 
future  condition  of  Christians,  to  "  the  ages  "  after 
death,  f  Thus,  then,  I  would  render  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
first  five  verses  of  this  Epistle :  — 

"God,  who  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways  formerly  spoke  to  our  fathers  by  the  Proph- 
ets, has  at  last  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 

•  [HunUt,  Act  I.  Sc.  v.] 

t  Not)  ai  id  iho  Common  Version,  "according  lo  the  eMmal  pur- 
poM,  which  be  parpOKd  in  Cbriit  Jmob  out  Lord." 

t  In  Bebrcm  xl  3,  otvnc  ia  Mgoia  iranilBted  "  worlds."  Here  we 
miij  render  ihas  :  "  Through  faith  we  DTidentand  that  the  igei  have 
btcn  so  ordered  bj  the  power  of  God.  thil  wbnt  is  seen  had  not  iu 
origin  in  wh«l  wu  conspicuous.''  The  lueaoing  of  the  writer  I  con- 
ceive to  hue  been,  that  through  faith  we  believe  that  Chrisiiinity 
with  all  in  teaolu  ii  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  God,  doI  baring 
huil  iiK  origin  in  any  aiace  of  Ihiug*  preriaailj  exiiting. 
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he  has  appointed  heir  of  all,*  through  whom  also 
he  has  given  form  to  the  age3,t  who  being  a  reflec- 
tion of  hia  glory,  and  an  image  of  his  perfections, 
and  ruling  all  things  with  authority  from  him,t 
after  having  cleansed  us  from  our  sins  by  himself 
alone,  J  has  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high ;  being  as  much  greater  than  the 
angels,  as  the  title  which  he  has  obtained  is  pre- 
eminent above  theirs.  For  to  which  of  the  angels 
did  God  ever  say,  Thoii  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
Imcuie  thee  so?  And  again,  Iwill  be  to  him  a  F^ 
theff  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  " 

Another  passage  which  may  be  mentioned  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  thus 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version  :  — 

"  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ     This   is  the 

*  We  may  suppose  Ihnl,  lbs  preceiiing  dispensations  of  God  bting 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  Chrislianity,  Christ  is  rcpreBenled 
as  "  heir  of  all "  wliidi  has  been  accomplished  by  them  ;  or  the  flgu- 
TBdre  term  ietr  may  be  used  vrith  reference  to  the  title  of  Son  im- 
mediately before  given  to  Christ,  and  "  heir  of  all "  may  b«  eqair- 
alentlo  "Lord  of  all," denoting  that  Christ  hiu  been  ap|Kiinl«d  "  bead 
orer  oil "  in  the  Christian  dispenaalion. 

t  Or,  in  other  words,  "  has  given  fonn  to  what  existji  and  is  to  ex- 
ist," as  the  results  of  Chriilinnily. 

t  Read  otTDu,  and  not  airni:  as  is  snpgeslcd,  anil  almost  required, 
by  the  occnrrcnco  of  airov  in  itio  preceding  clause,  and  bj  the  use  of 
(ovrov  immedlntcly  after  without  the  insertion  of  tai 

^  That  is,  without  the  interventioa  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
law. 
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true  God  and  eternal  life.  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols." 

According  to  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  these 
words,  the  due  God  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
two  persons,  who  are  so  clearly  distinguished  by 
St.  John,  are  one  being.  But  the  appearance  of 
a  Trinitarian  meaning  it  the  result  of  a  false 
translation,  particularly  of  the  improper  insertion 
of  the  word  "even."  The  passage  may  be  thus 
rendered.  Its  sense  may  be  made  clearer  by  going 
baclt  a  little,  and  beginning  at  verse  18. 

"  Wc  know  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  avoids 
sin;  the  child  of  God  guards  himself,  and  the 
Wicked  One  cannot  touch  him.  We  are  as- 
sured that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  tlie  whole 
world  is  subject  to  the  Wicked  One.  And  we 
are  assured  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and 
has  given  us  understanding  to  know  Him  who  is 
True.  And  we  are  with  Him  who  is  True  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  True  God,  and 
eternal  life.     Children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

The  meaning  is,  that  He  with  whom  Christians 
are,  He  who  is  True,  is  the  True  God,  and  the 
giver  of  eternal  life.'     In  the   former  part  of  the 

"  [CorapaMTCne  11.  Tbe  pronoun  tniasltUsd  "He"  by Mr.Nor- 
ton,  or  "  This  "  in  the  Comcnon  Vereion,  is  regarded  as  reffirlng  la 
"  Rim  who  is  True  "  by  the  most  nnprejudiced  interpret; rs,  whether 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian;  among  odien,  by  Emsmns.  Qrotius,  Wo> 
iteln,  MJchaelis,  Moms,  Abp.  Ncwcomo,  Roacnmiill<:r>  Ja«pis,  Scbott, 
Winor  (Gram,  t  23.  1),  Liirtc,  Do  Weite,  Neander,  ITulher,  Mcjor 
(on  Kom.  ix.  5,  2dccl,),  and  Hofmann  (Schriftbewcis,  I.  118).  Tho 
pronoun  oCtdc  often  refers  not  to  the  nearest  preeedinj;  n 
a  rsmowr  anietedent,more  proi 
a  John  T,  Acts  ii 


linenl  in  itio  mind  of  the  w 
and  the  Lexicons  of  the  ».  T.  ihA  m 
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passage  St.  John  expresses  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  personality  and  power  of  Satan.  To  him, 
the  Wicked  One,  he  regarded  the  heathen  world 
as  subject;  while  believera  were  through  Christ 
with  Him  who  ia  True,  the  True  God.  They 
were,  therefore,  to  keep  themselves  from  idols. 

Should  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  not  happi- 
ly expressed,  I  answer,  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  this  Epistle  was  as  unskilful  a  writer  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  one  originally  a  Galilean 
fisherman;  and  should  it  be  brought  as  an  objec- 
tion against  his  being  an  inspired  Apostle,  that  he 
adopted  a  popular  error  of  his  countrymen  respect- 
ing tlie  existence  and  power  of  a  being,  the  gup- 
posed  author  of  evil,  I  would  ask  in  return,  how, 
if  he  were  not  an  inspired  Apostle,  one  thus  ex- 
posed in  common  with  others  to  the  errors  of  his 
age,  rose  so  high  above  hia  contemporaries  in 
his  comprehension  of  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion? 

With  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  John  may  be 
compared  the  words  of  his  Master,  which  he  had 
previously  recorded :  "  And  this  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent." "  After  having  recorded 
these  words,  with  what  amazement  would  he  have 
been  seized,  had  it  been  revealed  to  hira  that  an 
epistle  of  his  own  would  be  interpolated  in  one 
"  place,  and  its  meaning  perverted  in  another,  for 
the  sake  of  proving  a  doctrine,  about  to  be  gener- 
ally received  by  Christians,  that  he  who  thus  ad- 

■  Jobn  xrii.  3. 
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dressed  the  only  trne  God,  that  he  whom  God  had 
»cnt,  was  himself  the  only  true  God ! 


To  the  class  of  mistranslations  are  likewise  to 
be  referred  those  passages  which,  on  account  of 
the  omission  of  the  Greek  article,  have  been  so 
rendered  as  to  apply  to  Christ  the'  title  of  "God." 
These,  however,  are  in  this  particular  correctly 
translated  in  the  Common  Version.  As  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  a  critical  one,  I  will  place  the  re- 
marks to  be  made  upon  it  in  a  note." 

*  The  argament  for  the  Hvitj  of  Christ  fonnded  apon  llie  onua- 
•ion  of  the  Greek  article  wa»  rCTired  end  brought  into  notice  in  the 
Iwt  century  b;  Gr&nville  SIiup,  Esq.  He  appUad  It  to  eight  tEzl< 
irhich  will  bo  bcresrier  mentioned.  The  tuit  words  of  Kpheiiuu 
T.  5  may  utTord  an  exnmple  of  the  comtnicllon  on  nhii^h  the  nrgti- 
ment  U  ronDded;    , 

(V  Tg  ffatriXtif  roC  XfiiiTTuC  koI  OroC. 
From  the  article  being  inserted  before  X/iiittdv  And  omitted  befora 
&foi,  Mr.  Sliarp  inferj  that  both  names  relule  to  the  ume  pcnoD, 
and  reodcn,  "  in  the  kingdotn  of  Christ  our  God."  Confurtnabljr  to 
the  manner  in  which  be  nndentands  it,  it  might  be  rcadcrcU,  "  in  the 
kingdom  of  him  who  is  Christ  and  God."  Tho  projier  translnlion  I 
anppOMiobethat  of  the  Common  Version,  "in  tho  kingdom  of  Chrtol 
•nd  of  God,"  ot "  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mestinh  and  of  God." 

The  STKoment  of  Sharp  is  defended  by  Buhop  MiddletoD  In  bis 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Anicle,  By  attending  to  the  mte  laid  down 
by  him,  with  its  limitations  and  exceptions,  wo  shHll  be  able  to  jadge 
of  it)  applirntHtily  Co  the  possagcs  in  question.    His  rule  i*  thii :  — 

"When  two  or  more  »tiribiitivea,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copnla- 
tives,  are  aasumcd  of  [rclalo  to]  llie  same  person  or  thing,  before  the 
fini  nliribuliTe  tho  arcicto  is  inscncd,  before  the  remaining  oncj  it  is 
omitted."  (pp.  79,  60} 

B;  attributives,  bo  nndcntabds  adjectives,  parliciples,  and  nouns 
which  ore  significant  of  character,  relation,  and  dignity. 

Tho  limicmlom  and  exeeptioiu  to  tho  mie  slated  by  him  an  oa 
follow*:  — 
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To  tlie  elas3  of  mistranslations  might  strictly  be 
referred  a  very  large  part  of  all  tlie  passages  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians,  as  will  appear  from  what 

I.  There  is  no  similar  mlo  respecling  "  nameB  of  snbilances  mb- 
ndendca  mii*lanai."  Thus  wo  mnj  ny  6  Xidor  icai  Xf^^^i  wilbont 
repeating  Lbe  article  before  )(pvir6c,  though  wo  ipouk  of  two  dilTereltt 
■Bbataneca.  The  reaion  ofthii  limi'Ialiom  oflhe  rule  ii  staled  to  be 
that  "distinct  real  essences  cannot  be  conccWcd  to  belong  to  the 
same  thing";  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  «np- 
poied  to  be  two  difierent  substances.  —  In  ihia  case,  then,  it  appean 
that  the  arlk'le  is  not  repeated,  becaustiU  rrpelilioa  it  not  araaiary  lo 
prmeal  aaUguilg.  This  is  the  Irne  principle  which  accoanta  Tor  all 
the  limitations  and  exceptions  (o  the  rale  that  are  staled  bj  Bishop 
Middleton  and  others.  Jt  is  Tnentionci]  thus  early,  that  Ihe  principle 
maj  be  kept  in  mind ;  nod  its  trnth  mnj  be  remarked  in  the  other 
cases  or  limitation  or  of  exception  to  be  qooted. 

II.  No  similar  mla  applies  to  proper  names.  "  The  reason,"  sajrs 
Middleton,  "  is  evident  at  once ;  tot  it  is  impossible  that  John  and 
TTtomtUjihB  names  of  two  distinct  persons,  should  be  predicated  of  an 
individnal."  (p.  86.)  This  remark  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  same 
ittdividoal  may  have  two  names.  The  true  reason  for  this  limitation 
is,  that  proper  names,  when  those  of  the  same  indiTidaal,  are  not 
connected  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives,  and  therefore  that,  when 
they  are  thm  connected,  no  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  the 

HI.  "Nount,"  says  Middleton,  "which  are  the  names  of  abstract 
ideas,  arc  also  excladcd;  for,  as  Locke  has  well  observed,  'Every 
disUnct  al»tracl  idea  is  a  distinct  essence,  and  the  names  which  stand 
for  snch  distinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentially  difrcrcnt.'" 
(Ibid, )  It  would  iheretbre.  he  reasons,  be  contradictor;  to  suppose  that 
anyqaality  were  at  once  orrcipia  and  airmStBaU.  But  the  names  of 
abstract  ideas  ore  used  to  denote  personal  qualities,  and  the  same  per- 
sonal qanlitics,  as  they  are  viewed  under  diSereot  aspects,  may  be 
denoted  by  dificrenl  names.  The  reason  assigned  by  Middleton  ia 
therefore  without  force.  The  true  reason  for  the  limitation  is,  ^at 
atanlli/  ao  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  (ho  article  before 
wordi  of  the  class  mentioned. 

IV.  The  role,  it  is  further  conceded,  is  not  of  universal  nppii'ntion 
■s  it  respects  plumU ;  for,  sajs  Middleton,  "  Though  one  individual 
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follows;  but  my  purpose  under  the  present  head 
has  been  to  remark  only  on  a  few,  in  which  the 
error  is  more  gross  than  usual,  or  the  misuse  of 

ma;  act,  add  Treciiiciill;  doci  act.  En  serenU  CBpacitici,  it  is  not  likely 
Ibal  a.  audlilude  o(  individaals  slioald  all  of  tliem  act  in  the  same  sor- 
onil  capaeUieB  :  and,  by  the  eilreme  imprababililf  Ibat  the?  should  be 
represenied  as  so  acting,  iro  may  he  Turbiilden  to  aadcrsund  tha  sec- 
ond  plural  attribatire  of  Iho  p«rsuna  desl^'ned  in  iho  article  prefixed 
to  the  first,  howeTer  the  usage  in  the  singular  might  seem  to  conoie- 
nance  Iha  constrnction."  (p.  W.) 

T.  Ijutly,  "  we  find,"  he  *ajs,  "  in  very  many  inatsncea,  not  only 
in  the  plural,  hot  even  in  the  singular  number,  that  where  atiribntiveE 
are  in  their  uatnrc  abtdul^n  inompaUbU,  i.  c.  where  the  application 
of  the  rule  would  invoIVo  n  eontradictioti  in  terms,  there  the  Gnt 
BttribnlivB  only  has  the  article,  lie  perapiruiti/  of  the  passage  not  re- 
hiring ihe  rvle  fa  bt  aeeuraleli/  cUerved."  { p.  92.) 

Hating  thus  laid  down  the  rule,  with  its  limitations  and  exceptions, 
Bishop  Middleioo  applies  it  to  soidb  of  the  paisages  in  the  New 
Testament  adduced  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  proof  of  tbu  diiioity  of  Christ. 
Tbcac  were  Acts  xx.  SS  (sapposing  the  true  reading  to  be  Toij  tvpiou 
mi  eioC) ;  Ephes.  t.  5 ;  3  Tbeas.  i.  13  i  1  Tim.  v.  31  (if  Kvplov 
should  be  retained  in  the  text) ;  3  Tim.  ir.  1  (if  we  read  roij  QtoS 
*al  Kvptov)  i  Titus  ii.  13 ;  3  Peter  i.  1 ;  Jude  i  (supposing  enif 
to  belong  to  the  text).  In  four  of  thcuo  eight  texts,  tho  reading 
adopted  to  bring  them  within  ihu  rule  is  probably  Hparious,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  GriBibacbi  and  tlicy  are  in  consequence  cither 
gircn  ap,  or  not  iirongly  insisted  upon,  by  Middlcton.  In  one  of 
the  remaining,  3  Thess.  1.  tS.  the  reading  ii  Kara  ttjv  x^P'"  rou  Bioa 
iliay  Kal  KBpiou  'lijtroij  XpiOTou.  Of  this  Middleton  is  "  disposed  to 
think  that  it  affords  no  certain  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr  Sharp,"  be- 
cause bo  "  believes  that  icOpioc  in  (he  form  of  Kupioc  'Iijo-oiit  Xpiardt 
became  as  a  litte  so  incorporated  with  tho  proper  name  as  to  be  »nb- 
ject  to  tho  same  law."  (pp.  S54,  564}  The  three  remaining  texts  are 
Ibose  on  which  he  principally  relies. 

By  tho  Bpplieation  of  the  rule  to  the  passage  last  mentioned,  it  is 
inferred  that  Christ  is  called  "  God,''  and  "  tho  great  God  "  ;  and  it  ia 
affirmed  thatlhe  rule  requires  us  to  understand  these  lillci  as  applied 
to  him.    The  general  answer  (o  this  reasoning  is  as  rollowe. 

It  appears  by  comparing  the  rule  with  its  exceptions  and  limita- 


which  has  principally  arisen  from  their  being  in- 
correctly rendered.  As  may  readily  be  supposed, 
the  different  classes  of  texts  that  I  have  formed 


tianai  that  it  in  fuel  amoanti  to  nothing  more  tban  Ihii :  thai  whensnb- 
RtaDtives,  adJectivcRi  or  participles  are  connected  (ogcthcr  b/  a  cop- 
ulative or  copulaiirci,  if  the  finit  havs  the  aiticle,  it  ia  to  be  ojaiUed 
httore  those  which  roUow,  when  they  relate  to  the  aatnc  person  or 
thing  J  and  la  to  be  inM/rttd,  nhen  thej  relate  to  dlfTerent  penona 
or  thinga,  except  when  this  fact  is  aufficientl/  determined  by  some 
olbcr  circumatuicc.  The  aamc  mle  eitisla  respecting  the  nae  of  the 
deBnite  article  in  English. 

The  princi]ilo  of  Gxceplioo  jaat  staled  is  eviiJenlly  that  which  mna 
(hrongh  all  the  limiiationa  and  exceplioos  which  Middlclon  haa  kid 
down  and  cxemplided,  and  ia  in  itself  peHectlj  rcaMinable.  When, 
fitiin  any  other  circunutance,  it  may  be  clearly  nndcratood  that  dif- 
ferent persons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  then  the  inaortion  or  omission 
of  the  article  ia  a  matter  of  indiOTcrence. 

Bat  if  this  be  (rne,  qo  argqinent  far  the  deity  of  Christ  can  be 
drawn  from  the  lexis  adduced.  With  regard  lo  this  doctrine,  the 
main  question  is,  whether  it  were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Aposllea, 
and  roceiTed  by  their  immediate  disciples.  Aatitrinitariam  mainlBin 
that  it  was  not;  and  conserjaently  muntain  that  no  thonghi  of  it  waa 
erer  enlertuned  by  the  Apostles  and  llrsE  betiover^  But  if  this  sap- 
position  be  correct,  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  these  texts  was 
wholly  nnneccssary.  No  ambignity  coatd  resalt  from  ils  omission. 
The  imagnnaiion  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  men,  that  God  and 
Christ  were  the  lame  person.  The  Apostles  in  writing,  and  their 
converts  in  reading,  (he  passages  in  igueslion,  conld  bate  no  more 
conception  of  one  person  only  being  understood,  in  conaeqaence  of 
the  omission  of  the  article,  than  of  supposing  but  one  substance 
to  bo  meant  by  the  tf  rms  o  \!Sos  cai  xptidds,  on  account  of  the 
omisuon  of  the  nnicia  before  xpv<rac-  These  texts,  therefore,  cannot 
be  brought  to  diiprofe  the  Anti trial larian  supposition,  because  this 
lupposition  mutt  bo  proved  false,  before  tbeao  toils  can  be  taken 
from  the  exception  and  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  rale. 
The  Imtli   of  llie  supposition   nccounls  for  the  omissioll   of  the 

(On  the  subject  of  Ibis  note,  one  may  further  consnlt  ibo  able  tr»ct 
of  the  Ber.  Calvin  Winitanley,  entitled  'A  Vindication  of  oert^ 
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run  into  each  other;   the  misinterpretation  of  a 
pasaage    not    uiifrequently    having    its    origin    ia 

more  than  one  cause.' 


CLASS    III. 


I 


Passages  relating  to   God,  which  have  been  incor- 
rectly  applied  to  Christ. 

The  first  which  I  shali  mention  belongs  likewise 
to  the  head  of  mistranslations.  It  ia  Romans  ix.  5, 
thus  rendered  in  the  Common  Version:  "Whose 


PaseBges  in  the  Common  English  Version  of  [hu  Nen  TcstoiaenL 
Addreesed  to  Gnnvillo  Sbu-p,  Esq."j  published  in  I80a,  and  re- 
printed, with  additiona,  at  Cambridga  (Mass.)  in  1fil9.  Seo  also  an 
cti»j  bj  Proresior  Smart,  entitled  "  Hints  and  Caolions  respccljng 
the  Oreolc  Aniele,"  in  the  Biblical  Rcpositorjr  for  April  1834 ;  and 
ibe  Ker.  'f-  S.  Green's  "  Grattmar  of  Iho  Now  Testament  Dialect," 
(London,  1843.)  p.  203,  «eqt|.,  —  a  wort  conlnining  mitny  wnto  ob- 
Krvations.  Winer,  hi  hia  Grammar  of  the  Kew  Tcitiunent  Idiom, 
t  18.  5,  showR  that  there  ia  no  t-roand  for  the  inference  which  Mid- 
dleton  and  otlien  vouid  drai*  from  the  omission  of  the  article  in 
Titos  ii.  13  and  Jude  4,] 

*  [tt  msT  hero  lie  proper  to  notice  the  grasi  mistranslation  of 
Hebrews  ii.  16,  vhich  read*,  "  For  vorily  lie  look  not  on  Aim  the  na- 
ture of  angels;  hut  he  look  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  The 
Italics  are  those  of  the  Common  Version,  the  words  thus  printed 
being  iL  wholly  anaalhoriicd  addition  of  the  irani^lators.  The  Tone 
should  be  rendered:  "For  he,  truly,  does  not  give  aid  to  angels 
[i.  e.  ii  not  the  Saviour  of  angels] ;  but  ho  git-es  aid  to  the  ofl^pring 
of  Abmham."  The  passage  ia  thus  nnderatood  by  all  modem  inter- 
preters of  any  note.  —  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  14th 
verM  of  the  uima  chapter  "  took  part  or"  i«  improperly  osed  Car 
'  partook  of,"  "  ahnred."] 

S3 
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are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen." 

It  must,  onft  would  think,  strike  a  Trinitarian, 
who  maintains  the  correctness  of  this  construction 
and  rendering,  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  title  of  "  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,"  which 
is  nowhere  else  given  to  Christ,  should  be  intro- 
duced thus  incidentally  and  abruptly,  without  ex- 
planation or  comment,  and  without  any  use  being 
made  of  the  doctrine.  The  supposed  fact  appears 
still  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  when 
we  recollect  that  one  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  to  meet  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  respecting  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle 
is  imagined  to  have  asserted  so  briefly  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  then  to  have  left  without  attempting 
to  clear  it  from  a  single  objection,  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  one, 
therefore,  which,  in  consistency  with  the  design  of 
the  Epistle,  required  the  fullest  illnstration  and 
defence.  In  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr, 
though  far  indeed  from  affirming  that  Christ  was 
"  God  over  all,"  maintained  that  he  was  "  another 
god,"  the  Logos  of  the  Supreme.  In  the  Dialogue 
which  he  represents  himself  as  having  held  with  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  Tryplio,  in  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, he  brings  forward  views  and  arguments  similar 
to  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  find  a  new  topic,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  discussion. 
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If  the  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  St.  Paul, 
as  it  waa  by  Justin,  one  would  think  that,  in  an- 
swering the  objections  ot  the  Jews,  it  would  have 
been  as  necessary  for  the  Apostle,  as  for  Justin,  to 
explain  and  defend  it.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  concerning  it,  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  as  strong  in  the  time  of  St  Paul  as 
they  were  a  century  later,  appear  from  the  words 
which  Justin  ascribes  to  Trypho:  "You  under- 
take to  prove  an  incredible  and  almost  impossible 
thing,  —  that  a  god  submitted  to  be  born  and  to 
become  a  man." '  "  As  for  what  you  say,  that 
this  Christ  existed  as  a  god  before  time  was,  and 
afterwards  becoming  a  man,  submitted  to  be  born, 
and  that  he  was  born  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  paradoxical,  but 
foolish."!  " '^l'  we  [Jews],"  says  Trypho  in  an- 
other place,  "expect  that  the  Messiah  will  be  a 
man  born  of  human  parents."  J:  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  must  have  been  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory,  if  he  asserted  this  "incredible 
and  almost  impossible  "  doctrine  in  the  clause  of 
a  sentence  without  attempting  any  vindication  of 
its  truth. 

The  passage  has,  I  believe,  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  adduced  to 
prove.  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the  present 
pointing  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority ; 

•  Dml.  rum  Tryph,  p.  283,  cd.  Tliirlb.  [c.  68.  p.  292,  D.  od.  Morel,] 
t  Ibid.,  p.  233.  [il.  c.  48.  p.  267,  B.J 
1  Ibid,,  p,  135,  [tl  c  49.  p,  aes,  A.] 


EST  A  ME  NT. 


the  more  ancient  manuscripts  having  been  nn- 
poinled ;  and  the  points  which  we  now  find  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  later  tranecribere  and  by 
editors.  Let  any  one,  then,  turn  to  the  passage  in 
his  Greek  Testament,  and  put  a  dot  at  the  top  of 
the  line  (equivalent  to  a  semicolon)  after  trapxa 
instead  of  a  comma,  as  at  present,  and  a  comma 
after  Tratnatv^  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  follow- 
ing meaning  immediately  results:  "He  who  waa 
over  all  was  God  blessed  for  ever." 

"  He  who  was  over  all,"  that  is,  over  all  which 
has  just  been  mentioned  by  the  Apostle.  The 
rapidity  of  expression  in  the  original,  however, 
does  not  fully  appear  in  such  a  rendering ;  because 
in  our  language  we  are  obliged  to  supply  the 
ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb.  It  may  be  imi- 
tated, however,  by  employing  the  participle  instead 
of  the  verb.  Doing  this,  I  will  give  what  seems 
to  me  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  passage, 
.  and  of  its  context,  than  that  in  the  Common 
Version :  — 

" — My  brothers,  my  natural  kinsmen;  who  are 
Israeliffis,  whose  was  the  glory  of  being  adopted  as 
aouB,  whose  were  the  covenants,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises;  whose 
were  the  fathers,, and  from  among  whom  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  born ;  he  who  was  over  all  being 
God  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

This  conclusion,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  proper  and  natural.  Among 
the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  the  Jews,  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  Apostle,  that  God  had  pre- 
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eided  over  all  their  concerns  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. With  regard  to  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive 
verb,  which  we  have  supposed,  nothing  is  more 
common.  In  the  five  verses,  including  the  verse 
we  are  considering,  between  the  3d  and  9tb,  il 
occurs  at  least  six  times.* 


I 


*  Tho  following  lexta,  to  which  many  others  tDJght  be  added, 
afford  examples  of  aaimilar  amliigaily  of  coiutraction  in  the 
ingi  of  St  PanI  from  the  omuisioii  nf  the  subatantico  verb 
mans  viiL33, 34  ;  x.  13;  I  Cor.  i.  26;  S  Cor.  iii.  U  {ftft  aiiaia}i.virri- 
twvDV  for  (CFTi  yip  fi7  anuaikvirTSitirmi) ;  S  Cor.  v.  5  ;  Ephe 
(eoinp.  S) ;  Coloss.  ii.  IT. 

[Considcriag  the  importnncD  whUh  has  been  alloclicd  to  this  pas- 
sage, and  the  diflertnt  explanations  which  have  been  given  o 
diitingniBhed  scholaps,  a  few  additional  remarks  vill  perhaps  bo  par- 
doned. 

The  pill  privileges  of  the  Jews  heing  referred  10  by  tho  Apostle, 
Mr.  NortoD  has  osed  the  past  lenEG  in  snpplytng  Ihc  ellipsis  of  the 
sobstanlire  verb.  So  Conjbcare  and  Howsod,  in  tbeir  recent  work 
on  St.  Paul,  with  Locke,  Taylor,  Wakefield,  our  couotrTmaa  Charles 
ThomiioD,  Semlir,  Sloli,  and  other  translators  and  commentators. 
The  post  tense  of  the  verb  shoald  similarly  be  aoppliod  in  1  Cor.  xv, 
17, 46,  thoogli  the  anthon  of  the  Common  Version  have  improperly 
used  the  present  As  the  present  participle  denotes  present  time  Dot 
absolntel;.  but  relatiTely  to  llie  time  of  the  leading  verb  of  the  sen- 
lenee,  or  to  the  time,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  writer  btt  in 
mind,  there  can  of  coorae  be  no  objection,  if  this  view  of  tiie  etlipais 
is  correct,  to  rendering  6  vi/  I'lrl  fron-uv  "he  who  was  over  all." 
(See  John  xiL  IT,  and  Winer,  Gram,  dei  neulest  Sprachidioms, 
t  4S.  6.)  Il  has,  indeed,  been  contended  by  some  critics,  as  Koeiselt 
and  Ftstc,  that  i  uv  nusf  refer  to  XpurrrJc  as  tho  aniecedeni,  and  be 
rendered  "  who  ia " ;  as  if  the  article  i  wiili  uv  or  any  other  parti, 
ciple  could  not  form  the  tabjcct  of  an  independent  proposition.  It 
can  hardly  be  neccfsary  to  refer  (o  nuch  passages  as  John  iii.  31, 
vi.  46,  viii.  4T,  Bom.  viii.  5,  8,  etc.,  to  prove  a  fact  wbith  belongs  to 
tho  elements  of  Greek  grammar. 

In  the  Bnt  part  of  the  SAh  verse,  Mr.  Norton  bos  translated  ■£  im 
i  ^purric  ri  kotA  vapm, "  horn  among  whom  the  Meiaiah  waf  to  be 
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The  passage  was  at  an  early  period  applied  to 
Christ,  particularly  by  the  Latin  Fathers.  With 
the  notions,  however,  of  the  earlier  Christians,  re- 
specting the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
the  passage,  when  thus  constructed,  presented  a 
difficulty  as  well  as  an  argument,      Hippolytus," 


born."  Tbc  icrbal  reDdcring  i),  "  from  whoin  [was]  tho  Hcsiish  at 
to  [bo  Scsh."  It  bu  bc«n  urged  b<r  motij  Triniurians  llwl  Ihe 
phnuic  "as  to  the  flesh,"  which  ihey  would  render  "as  to  his  human 
nature,"  impliea  that  Christ  possciiscd  also  a  higher  nature,  namelj, 
the  divine ;  and  that  it  is  necesaarj  to  understand  tlie  lant  part  of  ihs 
verse  as  relbrring  to  him,  to  complete  the  antithesis.  Let  ns  esam- 
ine  these  paints.  In  tlio  tliird  rcrse  of  this  chapter  Paul  speaks  of 
bis  " liiasmeii  ai  to  t/tfjlah''  Did  Paul  or  his  countrjtnen  have  also 
a  divine  nature?  In  1  Cor.  x.  IS  we  find  the  words,  "Behold  Israel 
as  to  /hejfah";  or,  (o  trauslnto  more  frcdj-,  "Looli  at  Ihoso  trho  are 
laraelilei  by  natural  descent";  that  ii,  in  disiinciion  from  Chris- 
tians, the  spiritual  Israel,  Ihe  Irao  people  o(  Qod.  See  also  Gala- 
tians  ir.  23,  29,  and  compare  the  eiglith  verse  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  phrase  tara  trapua  is  a  eommou  one  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl 
in  reference  to  ostural  lioscent,  or  to  other  outward  circumstances 
and  relations,  in  dittinction  from  wlial  is  spiritual.  It  ecrtainl;  sug- 
gests an  antithesis ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  anliiliesis  most  ht 
txjiratd,  as  is  inaniftit  from  the  llrst  two  passages  qaoted  ahove. 
It  was  not  to  the  Apostlc'i!  purpose,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  pecu- 
liar distinctions  of  the  Jews,  to  supply  the  antithcsii.  It  was  onljt 
"  as  to  the  Besb  "  that  Christ  belonged  poculiarly  to  the  Jews,  This 
view  is  confirmed  bj  a  passage  in  Ihe  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to 
Ihe  Corinthions,  cited  by  Yates  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Unitarian  ism." 
'E£  oiiroD  yip  liptic  mt  AtutTOi  naiiTit  el  XttTavpyovvrrs  ry 
0witurnjptta  ToO  Otov  ^  '^  avrov  o  Kvpios  ^tjjerovs  ri  koto  oapKa  * 
»£  oItdO  ;3aiTiX«ic  Kol  3pj(oimr  jiai  flyou/Hwji,  koto  rir  'lovSar- 
"For  from  him  IJacob]  were  alt  the  priests  and  Levilcs  who  served 
at  ihe  altar  of  God ;  from  him  was  the  Lord  Jesns  ni  to  i)u  JJai ; 
tram  him  were  kings  and  nilcri  and  lenders,  in  the  line  of  Judah." 
(Cap.  32.   Pair.  ApoaL  0pp.  ed.  Hefelo,  p.  98,  ed.  icrl.)    If  Clement, 

*  Contm  Noetrnn,  f  S,    0pp.  1. 337. 
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or  Boine  writer  under  that  name,  explains  it  in 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  Christ  rendered  in 
the  Common  Version,  "  All  thinga  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father";  conceiving  the  dominion 
over  all  things  not  to  have  been  eaaentiaJly  inhe- 
rent in  Christ  as  properly  the  Supreme  God,  but 


in  t,  pasinga  ao  similar  to  die  premnt,  did  not  think  it 

expresa  the  BDtitheais  implied  in  ri  nara  irapKa,  St  Paul  ma;  dm 

have  iliDDj(hC  it  necemrj  here. 

In  anotlicr  pltice,  hoireTcr,  the  Apoatlo  Aaa  Bapplied  the  aalitheBU 
iDggcslcd  by  iho  words  in  question  }  bnl  tliere,  instead  of  dcseriblng 
Christ  aa  "  God  orcr  all,  bleaaed  for  ever,"  he  clearly  diilingimbes 
him  ^m  God.  Sec  Uie  beginning  of  tliia  Epistle,  where  he  speaita  of 
hitmeir  as  "  set  apart  to  preach  the  goipel  of  God."  "the  gospel  con- 
cemiBg  his  Son,  who  was  of  the  race  af  David  by  mOarol  dacerd  [irer- 
bailj,  oi  ta  the  JIak},  hut  cl«arly  shown  to  he  the  Son  of  Gad,  aa  to  kit 
hall/  tpiril,  hy  hii  rcinrrei-lion  from  the  dead."  (I  quote  from  Ihs  anr 
publiaiied  irumlation  of  Mr.  Norton,}  Thoaeh  this  passage  has  also 
been  brooght  lo  prove  the  Son  of  God  to  be  God  himself,  it  doei 
not  appear  to  call  for  an;  remark,  except  perhaps  this :  that  if  any 
doctrine  is  uue^iui vocally  langht  b;  St.  Paul,  it  is,  that  the  divine 
power  diBplajed  in  iho  rcsarrcction  of  Christ  from  the  dead  was 
not  hii  own,  hut  the  power  of  God,  the  Father.  See  Arts  xilL 
30-37;  XTii.  31  ;  Rom.  ir.  34;  vi.  4 ;  viii.  11;  X.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  14; 
xr.lS;  2Cor.iv.l4;  iiii.4;  Galal.  i.  I ;  Kpho.  i.  19,  20;  Colosi. 
ii.la;  1  Thesa.L  la 

Bat  (o  retam  to  onr  text  Among  llie  examples  of  the  ellipsis  of 
Iha  snbstantiTe  verb  referred  to  in  Mr.  Norton's  note,  we  find  one  in 
which  the  constmciion  is  strikingly  similar  (o  tliat  here  supposed,  aa 
will  be  seen  on  placing  the  passages  in  juitapoiilion :  — 

Romans  ix.  5.  i  in  nrl  jrdmiv  Btit,  (vXoyiToc,  c.  r.  X. 

S  Cor.  T.  S.       S  ii  KOTtpyairdfinnts  iifiat  ill  aiir6  tovto  Scot. 
To  this  may  bo  added, 

2Cor.  i.  21.  &  Si  fft^ioir  ^nat kqi  xpiTOf  ij^ot  e<afand 

Hcb.  iii.  4.     i  a  irdira  Karainaiairas  etoc 
The  constrnction  of  the  passage  thns  iUnsiraied,  thongh  apparently 
lint  >Dggesled  by  Mr.  Borttm,  not  only  aeenM  lo  be  liable  to  no  well- 
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as  assigned  to  him  by  the  Father.  It  was,  per- 
haps, understood  in  a  similar  manner  by  Novatian, 
who  has  twice  quoted  the  passage,*  but  who  clearly 
did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  the  Supreme  Being. 
Tertultian  says :  "  We  never  speak  of  two  Gods 
or  two   Lords,  but,  following  the  Apostle,  if  the 


grounded  philotogicol  abjection,  bat  ogrcef  admirably  wiib  Ibe  ntpid, 
earneat  sljle  of  the  Apostle  Fnul.  The  ellipsis  of  Ibe  Bubstanlive  verb 
when  Btoi  forms  the  predicate  of  the  eentencc,  is  cerlaintj  in  accord- 
ance with  his  asnal  manner- 
There  is  another  method,  however,  of  anderstanding  the  passage, 
proposed  by  ErBsmiis,  and  sioco  adopted  by  many  diilittBuished 
jcholnrs,  according  to  which  the  last  part  of  Iho  sentence  in  ques- 
tion forms  a  do^olo^,  a  period  or  colon  being  placed  after  trapica, 
as  by  Mr.  Norton.  It  may  be  observed,  thut,  altboagh  in  a  qaes- 
tion  of  pnnctantioD  nannscripts  are  of  Do  authority,  wo  aDtoallj 
find  a  point  placed  after  aiipxa  in  this  passage  in  sereral  Greek  man- 
■uctipca,  among  ibcm  the  celebrated  Codi^x  Ephrtemi,  This  pnnc- 
wation  is  aUo  followed  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  critical  editors, 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  The  words  may  then  bo  rendered,  "  Ha 
who  is  over  all  (or.  Ho  who  was  over  all),  God,  be  blessed  for  everl " 
or,  "  God,  who  ia  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever !  Amen."  This  con- 
ttmction  is  adopted  by  Wbistoa,  Semler,  Buhme,  Paulas,  Reiche, 
Glookler,  WinEer,  KoUner,  Meyer,  FritiBchB,  Hiickert  (in  his  second 
edition,  though  strongly  opposing  it  in  his  first),  Schrader,  and  Krebl. 
(Many  of  these  names  are  given  on  the  anthority  of  Meyer  and  De 
Wette.) 

It  has  been  very  confidently  asserted  by  Stuart  and  olhera,  that 
this  construction  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  wholly 
inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that,  in  forms  of  doxology  in  the  Ncvr 
Testament  and  the  Septnagint,  the  word  •vAoyijToc  always  precrda 
the  snbject.  as  wc  commonly  say  in  English,  "  Blessed  be  God  1 " 
and  not,  "  God  ba  blessed  !  "  Tho  answer  to  this  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Ibe  nsagc  referred  to  is  not  invariable  in  ibe  Septnngint,  In 
Fsalm  Ixvii.  SO  (al.  Ixviii.  19),  in  the  first  instance  in  which  it  occnra 
the  sobject  precedes:  Kiiptac  6  Qiit  tiikoyriTOt,  ttihoyriTot  Ktiptoc 

*  [De  Trinilate,  cc.  13,  30.) 
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Father  and  Son  are  to  be  named  together,  we  call 
the  Father,  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  Lord."  "  But 
when  speaking  of  Christ  alone,  I  may  call  him 
God,  as  does  the  same  Apostle :  Of  whom  is  Christ, 
who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever.  For  speaking 
of  a  ray  of  the  sun  by  itself,  I  may  call  it  the  sun ; 


I 


{)iupmi  Ka6''  riiupmi.  See  aim  Gsneais  ixrii.  39,  i  atrapaifurot  vt 
i-nttaTapBTot,  6  ii  tlAayiii-  m  cfXcryij/iiPoc,  "  Cnr»cd  be  he  Ihftt 
curseth  ihec,  and  bleaaed  bo  he  thai  blciselli  rbce."  AttempU  have 
indeed  b*cn  made  to  gut  rid  of  the  passaKfi  in  Psftlm  liTii.,  by  aaaert- 
ing  diac  the  reading  is  corrupt.  But  Tor  this  there  is  no  mtical 
anthoritj.  See  Holmes  and  Farsons'd  edition  of  Ibe  SeplaaginC 
All  (bat  can  be  said  ie,  that  the  Septuaginl  hero,  as  often  elsewhere, 
does  DoE  literal];  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  which  in  lliii  paa- 
■ago  the  tnuulator  probably  mtaundcnlood.  —  In  the  second  place, 
the  queation  whether  the  predicate  or  lulijecl  shall  precede  in  Greek 
is  determined,  not  by  any  arbitraiy  rule,  but  by  the  comparative  em- 
phasis which  the  writer  intends  to  give  the  one  or  the  other,  and  by 
its  connection  with  other  worda  in  the  sentence.  To  write  in  Greek, 
tvkoytfriit  6  Bi^r  i  ay  hiX  iravrut  (ic  rovs  aliurat,  as  Koppe  and 
others  aiicrt  would  be  ncccESftry  if  Paul  had  intended  to  close  the 
sentence  with  adoxoto^ty,  woald  be  as  unnatural  as  to  say  in  En|;1isb, 
"  Blessed  be  God  who  is  over  all  for  ever."  to  say  nothing  of  the  am- 
bignity  thue  created.  On  a  grammaticHl  point  like  ihii  there  is  no 
higher  authority  than  Winer,  who,  af^r  mentioning  the  fact  that  in 
■he  doxologies  of  (he  Old  Testament  the  predicate  usually  precedei, 
goes  on  10  remark :  "But  only  OTnpiricBl  interpreters  could  regard 
this  position  as  an  unalterable  rule ;  for  where  the  subject  Tonus  the 
leading  idea,  particuhirty  where  it  stands  in  contrast  with  another 
Buhject,  the  predicate  may  and  will  be  placed  after  it,  comp.  Fs.  IxviL 
SO.  And  eo  also  in  Romans  ix.  S,  if  the  words  i  Sai  I'lrl  irdn-uv  Qtht 
tuKoyTpit,  etc.  are  referred  to  God,  the  position  of  the  words  is  al- 
together saitable,  and  even  necessary."  (Gram,  des  neutest.  Spracb- 
idiomi,  f  65.  3,  p.  G3e,  !i"  Aufl.)  The  Trinilarian  Olsbaaien  also 
says :  "  Hiickert's  remark,  that  (uXoyijrot,  when  jpplied  to  God, 
iDtist,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old'and  New  Testament,  alwayl 
precede,  is  of  no  importance.  KOtlncr  rightly  obtcrrcs.  that  the  po- 
"  in  of  the  words  is  altogether  [everTwhere]  not  a  mechanical  thing, 


I 
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but  when  I  mention  at  the  same  time  the  aun, 
from  which  this  ray  proceeds,  I  do  not  then  give 
that  name  to  the  latter."  " 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  especially  the  Greek  Fathers,  expressly 
denied  that  Christ  is  "  the  God  over  all,"  This 
title  was  applied  to  him  by  the  Sabellians,  and 
was  considered  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 

but  is  laihcr  determined,  in  iiacU  putirular  conjniiclaro,  by  iho  con- 
neclion,  and  bj  the  mind  of  the  speaker."  (Comm.  on  Bomana, 
p.  326,  note,  Engl.  Transl.  publisbcd  in  Clark'a  Forciga  Tbeol.  Libr.) 

It  mny  be  mentioned  tbat  some  critics,  plncing  tfae  coloti  or  period 
after  wayrwr  instead  of  iripta,  refer  the  words  "  who  is  over  bU  "  to 
CbrisI,  and  moke  the  remainder  of  the  verso  a  doKology.  So  Locke, 
WelBlein,  Oertel,  Jnsti,  Slolz,  Ammon,  Bnumgnrten-Cnisiiu.  and 
De  Welte  in  his  German  translation  (3d  ed.,  1839),  though  in  fail 
Commentary  (4th  ed.,  1847)  he  appears  more  inclined  to  the  nni- 
itraction  just  remarked  upon.  But  Ibis  latter  mode  of  undentnnding 
the  passage  seems  to  make  the  doxology  mo  abrnpt,  and  is  exposed 
to  other  objeclionl. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  ibis  note  to  diseuss  ibe  question  oF  the 
comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Norton's  interpretation,  and  that  which 
regards  the  words  &  an  in'i  irairrav,  etc.,  as  fomiing  a  doxology.  It  is 
enough  if  it  has  been  shown  that  neither  is  open  lo  any  valid  philo- 
logical objection,  and  that  the  pretence  tint  tho"law9  of  grammar" 
reqaire  oi  lo  anderstand  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  as  referring  to 
Christ  is  gronnd less.  The  imporlinl  reader  will  place  a  proper  esti- 
mate on  the  language  of  sneh  writenes  Haldane,  who  speaks  of  "iha 
Bwfal  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  Arians  and  Socinians  in  their  per- 
versions of  this  pBssaeo"  as  "more  fully  manifesting  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  nnd  the  rooted  enraily  of  Iho  carnal  mind  against 
God,  than  the  grossest  works  of  the  flesh."  (Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.  Amer.  reprint  of  (he  5lb  Edinb.  ed.,  p.  4S4.)] 

•  "Solnm  autem  Christum  polcro  dium  dieere,  sicut  idem  Apos- 
tolus, Er  qiiibna'Cliriilui ;  qui  at,  inquit,  dem  taper  omnia,  henediria* 
in  avtim  omaf.  Nam  et  mdiam  solis  seorsnm,  eolem  vocabo ;  solem 
IS  cuJQs  est  radius,  non  SMtim  et  radium  solem  appel- 


lab 


-  Adve 


c.  13. 
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heresy,  There  is  no  one  of  tlie  Fathers  more 
eminent  than  Origen,  "  Supposing,"  says  Origen 
in  his  work  against  Celsus,  "that  some  among  the 
multitude  of  believers,  likely  as  they  are  to  have 
differences  of  opinion,  rashly  suppose  that  the 
Saviour  is  the  God  over  all ;  yet  we  do  not,  for 
we  believe  him  when  he  said,  '  The  Father  who 
sent  me  is  greater  than  I.' "  *  Even  after  the 
Nicene  Council,  Eusebius,  in  writing  against  Mar- 
cellus,  says:  "As  Marcellus  thinks,  He  who  was 
born  of  the  holy  virgin,  and  clothed  in  flesh,  who 
dwelt  among  men,  and  suflercd  what  had  been 
foretold,  and  died  for  our  sins,  was  the  very  God 
over  all ;  for  daring  to  say  which,  the  church  of 
God  numbered  Sabellius  among  atheists  and  blas- 
phemers." t  Now  it  is  incredible  that  the  text  in 
question  should  have  been  overlooked.  But  the 
early  Fathers,  in  making  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  similar  declarations,  concerning  the  inferiority 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  never  advert  to  it.  It 
evidently  follows  from  this,  that  they  had  not  the 
same  conception  as  modern  Trinitarians  have  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  They  had  read  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  who  la 

•  Origen.  cent  Celt,  Lib.  VUL  *  U,  Opp,  L  752, 
t  Enieb.  Ecoleg,  Theol.,  Ijb.  11.  c.  4.  Tliii,  and  Ihc  pKssiige  from 
Origin,  are  given  b;  WcUtcin  m  liii  critical  reninrka  on  ihe  Icxt, 
wilh  other  tnthoriEiei  lo  Ihe  S]uiie  parposc.  Sec  also  Whiibj,  Dii- 
qniiitiones  Module,  poaim,  bat  ]iart it'll Iiirl;  pp.  36,  37,  p.  IS!,  uid 
p.  197,  cd.  Eernnd.  —  For  p1]idng  D  pcrioil  after  cr<iaini.  GrieatNU^h 
quotes  the  Bulhoriqr  or"ni)in7  Fathers  who  dcnuid  ihatChiiat  could 
be  called  '  ibe  God  ov«r  slL' " 
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blessed  for  evermore";*  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  being  as  yet  but  ill  understood,  they  had 
not  made  such  an  advance  in  Orthodoxy  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sami;  being  as  his 
God  and  Father. 


"We  pass  to  Hebrews  i.  10-12.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  words  at  length.  This  passage 
belongs  to  the  present  class.  The  words  were 
originally  addressed  by  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cii.  25) 
not  to  Christ,  but  to  God,  and  are  so  addressed  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle.f 

•  aCor,  li.  31, 

t  Ttio  roltowing  are  tho  remarks  of  Emljn :  —  "Hero  we  may 
obMtrri?,  that  tho  tenth  vene.  And  thoa  Lord,  &e.,  (thoogb  it  i(  *  new 
diBlion,)  is  not  pnracod  trith,  And  to  iht  Son  he  laiih,  as  Tcr.  8,  or 
with  an  lyaia,  as  Ter.  5,  6,  and  so  cbap.  iL  13,  bm  barel;,  And  (Aou 
Lord.  Kow  the  God  last  mentioned  was  Christ's  God,  tcbo  bad 
anointed  him  ;  and  tho  anlhor  iherenpon,  addreBaiog  himself  to  this 
God,  breaks  out  into  the  celebration  of  his  poner,  and  especially  hU 
nnchan^jiblo  deration  ;  which  he  dwells  Qpon,  as  what  he  princi- 
pally cites  the  text  for ;  in  order,  I  concciTe,  to  prove  the  itabiliiy  of 
the  Son's  kingdom,  before  spoten  of:  Ths  Ih'one,  0  Gad,  it  for  atr 
and  axr;  God,  thg  God,  hat  anoinltd  thee;  and  llxm.  Lord,  i.  e.  thou 
who  hast  promised  him  such  a  throne,  ari  he  wlio  laid  (Ac  Jbundation  . 
of  the  earth,  and  bg  ihg  koTidt  maile  the  heavens,  which,  though  of  long 
and  permanent  duration,  yet  will  at  length  perish  ;  imi  thm  ranaijiat, 
lAwi  art  tie  MHiae,  t/y  ytin  ^all  nttfait.  So  that  it  see m 9  to  be  a  dK- 
larBtion  of  God's  immatabllit;  made  here,  to  ascertain  the  durabla- 
neSB  of  Christ's  kingdom,  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  rather  so,  be- 
cause tills  passage  had  been  ased  originally  far  the  game  puipose  in 
tho  lOSd  Psalm,  Til.  to  infer  thonee  this  coDi-Iu^ion,  vcr.  nit.:  Tfu 
diildrta  of  (Ay  sermali  ihali  amlinue,  and  their  nerd  be  rslabiishrd  befin 
thet.  In  tike  manner  it  here  proves  the  .^n'l  throne  ihould  be  ea- 
tablished  far  ever  and  ever,  by  the  sane  nrgumcni,  vii.  by  God's  im- 
mvtability ;  and  so  was  Tcry  pertinently  alleged  of  God,  without 
being  njiplicd  to  the  Son ;  lo  show  how  able  his  God,  who  bad  anoint- 
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CLASS    IV. 


I 


Passages  thai  might  be  considered  as  referring  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  supposing  it  capable 
of  proof  and  proved,  but  which  in  themselves  pre- 
seai  no  aj/pearance  of  any  proof  or  intimation  of  it. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Bome  of  those  urged  with 
the  most  confidence;  as  the  form  of  baptiara  re- 
corded in  Matthew  (xxviii.  19),  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  Common  Version ;  — 

"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  error  and 
obscurity  of  the  version  have  favored  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sense  upon  the  passage  which  the  original 
does  not  suggest.  "  To  baptize  i«  the  name  of  an- 
other" is  to  baptize  by  authority  from  him,  as  his 
representative.  But  this  every  scholar  knows  ia  not 
the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  direction.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "  name"  is  in  this  passage,  as  often 
in  the  Scriptures,  redundant.  It  is  used  pleonasti- 
cally,  by  an  idiom  of  the  Hebraistic  Greek,  in  which 

ed  him,  wsi  to  make  ^aoA  snd  mnJnMin  what  he  had  grftnted  him, 
Til.  a  dDrohle  kingdom  ./or  ner."  —  EWyn'i  Ezaminalion  of  Dr.  Bai- 
Mfi  iftiD  Tlamy  o/the  Trinily.    Worlm,  Vol.  n.  pp.  3^0,  341.    Lon- 

Beiide  the  purpose  painted  out  bj  Emljn,  the  anthor  oF  the  Epis- 
tle maj  hara  had  another  in  view,  which  waa  lo  declare,  Ihit  wtiite 
the  throne  of  Cbriit,  being  upheld  hy  God,  should  endure  (or  erer, 
the  heKTcni,  the  local  habiCstioQ,  aa  they  were  coniidered,  of  aoeelf, 
■IioaId,on  the  coo trary.  perish,  be  rolled  np  as  a  ginnenl  and  changed. 
23 
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the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  are  written. 
We  have  not  the  same  turn  of  expression  in  oar 
own  language.  In  the  original,  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  When  literally  ren- 
dered into  another  language  in  which  the  same 
idiom  does  not  exist,  it  tends  only  to  obscure  the 
meaning.  It  should  not  therefore  appear  in  a 
translation  into  English. 

But  even  if  the  term  "  name  "  be  retained,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  rendering,  "  baptizing  them  in 
the  name."  The  Greek  preposition  et?  ahoald  here 
be  rendered  to.  The  whole  passage  may  be  thus 
translated  :  — 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions; baptizing  them  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  holy  spirit." 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  Go  and  make  con- 
verts of  men  of  all  nations,  dedicating  thera  by 
baptism,  through  which  they  are  to  make  a  solemn 
public  profession  of  their  faith,  to  the  worship  of 
the  Father,  the  only  true  God,  to  the  religion 
which  he  has  taught  men  by  his  Son,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  holy  influences  and  spiritual 
blessings  which  accompany  its  reception. 

One  may  easily  understand  how  this  passage 
has  appeared  to  Trinitarians  to  convey  so  clear 
a  notice  of  the  Trinity,  since  they  have  adopted 
its  terms  as  technical  in  Iheir  theology,  and  im- 
posed upon  them  new  and  arbitrary  senses,  which 
have  become  strongly  associated  with  the  words, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  he  who  con- 
tends that  any  proof  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  de- 
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rived  from  it,  must  proceed  altogether  upon  as- 
sumptions obviously  false.  Let  ub  state  them 
clearly. 

In  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  personality  of  the 
holy  spirit  from  this  passage,  it  must  either  be  as- 
sumed,— 

That  when  three  objects  are  mentioned  together 
in  a  sentence,  and  two  of  them  are  persons,  the 
third  must  be  a  person  also;' that  is,  the  Father 
and  Son  being  persons,  the  holy  spirit  must  be  a 
person  also : 

Or,  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  holy  spirit, 
and  the  deity  of  the  Son,  may  all  be  rested  upon 
the  assumption, — 

That  baptism  was  a  rite  of  such  a  character, 
that  to  be  baptized  "in  the  name  of,"  or  "to  the 
name  of,"  or  "  to  "  any  person  or  object,  necessarily 
implies,  that  such  person  or  object  possesses  the 
character  of  God :  f 

Or,  it  may  be  assumed, — 

That  when  three  persons  or   objects  are   thaa 

*  [At  to  the  tenalileiicsB  of  tbis  assniDplion,  see  I  Stmoel  xxr. 
99, 33 :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  oho  sent  thee  this  day 
to  meet  me  ;  and  bleated  be  Ihi/  admct ;  and  bleucd  be  ihon."  Acta 
xz.  S3 ;  "I  Fommcad  joa  to  God,  and  to  fhe  word  of  his  gract,  which 
ia  able  lo  build  }-oa  up,  and  lo  give  joa  an  inheriCance  among  all 
them  which  are  gBnctified."  Tobit  si.  13:  "Bleaaed  art  iboa,0  God, 
and  Ueaed  ii  (^y  nnnu  for  erer ;  and  bleised  are  all  thine  holjangela." 
See  also  Psalm  Uxii.  IB,  19;  cr.  4;  Uoaea  iii.  B;  Epheiians  tI.  10.] 

t  [See  1  CorintbianK  x.  B ;  The  Israelites  "  were  all  bnptiied  uh(<> 
Mattt  in  the  iloud  and  in  the  sea."  Ch.  i.  13 :  "  Were  je  bapliied 
in  the  name  of  Paul  T  "  Romnna  *!.  3  :  "  Know  je  not,  that  »o  many 
or  us  a»  were  baptized  into  Juaua  Christ  wera  baplLted  inio  iu  dealli  t " 
Bid  also  Matthew  iii.  1 1  ;  1  Corinthians  xii.  13.) 
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mentioned  together,  Ihey  must  all  be  of  equal 
dignity;'  so  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  Father 
being  God,  the  same  character  must  also  belong 
to  the  Son  and  holy  spirit. 

These  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  holy  spirit  can  be  iuferred 
from  the  passage  before  us.  But  at  this  point  of 
the  reasoning,  if  we  have  arrived  at  any  doctrine, it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  conclude  the  proof  of  the  Trin- 
ity from  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  further  to  as- 
sume, — 

That  when  three  persons  are  thus  mentioned  to- 
gether in  a  sentence,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  but  one  Being. 

Under  this  head  may  be  explained  the  title 
"  So.v  OF  God  "as  applied  to  Christ;  on  which  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark. t  The  Trini- 
tarian supposes  it  to  be  evidence  of  the  deity  of 
Christ ;  because  as  the  sou  of  a  man  has  the  na- 
ture of  a  man,  so  the  Son  of  God  must  haife  a 
divine  nature. 

*  [See  1  Timothjr  v.  !I :  "  I  chai^  Ihee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  llie  ^ect  anatls."  HereUtion  i.  4, 5 :  "  Grace  be  nnto 
yon  and  peu^e  from  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  will  bo ;  and  Jrom  the 
teeen  Ipiriti  wkieh  art  bt/ore  hit  throne;  and  from  Jesaa  ChriBI,  tite 
ftJlhful  witness."    1  Chronicles  Tiii.  20:  "And  ell  the  congrega- 

tion bowed  down  ihcir  heads,  and  worshipped  llie  Lord  luid 

the  king."  See  also  Luke  ix.  S6 ;  Bxod.  kit.  31 ;  1  Samuel  lii.  18 ; 
FroT.  xxiv.  21  ;  Acts  zr.  28;  and  the  pasauges  qaotcd  in  the  flnt 
note  on  the  praceding  page] 

t  See  p.  ea 
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If  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  involved 
no  absurdity,  the  title  in  question  might,  without 
doubt,  be  used  according  to  the  analogy  supposed  ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  must  still  he  derived 
from  other  sources.  No  evidence  of  it  could  be 
drawn  from  this  title  alone ;  because  the  title  is 
one  in  common  use,  and  its  significaney  in  every 
other  application  of  it  is  wholly  different  from  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Trinitarians  when  ap- 
plied to  Christ.  For  tJiis  entire  difference,  they 
must  necessarily  contend ;  and  in  doing  ao  virtu- 
alJy  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  usage  to  justify 
them  in  understanding  the  title  in  the  sense  which 
they  assign  to  it,  and  consequently  that  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  this  title  alone  in  proof  of 
the  deity  of  Christ, 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  explaining  its 
application  to  our  Saviour.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5)  quotes  the  words 
which  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  represented 
to  have  used  concerning  Solomon,  as  applicable 
to  Christ:  "I  will  be  to  bira  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son." '  By  these  words  was 
meant,  that  God  would  distinguish  Solomon  with 
peculiar  favors ;  would  treat  him  as  a  father 
treats  a  son ;  and  they  are  to  be  understood  io 
a  similar  manner  when  applied  to  Christ     "  We 

*  [i  Samuel  vii.  14  ;  compnra  I  Chronicles  xvii.  13 ;  zxrliL  S. 
The  lama  term  ii  applied  Io  Ibe  Iiraelites  coUectiveij,  aa  Ibe  cfai»ea 
people  of  God.  Seo  Exocin*  iv.  S2,  "Ismel  is  my  son,  mj  flm- 
bom";  nod  Hoiw  xi.  I,  "  Whea  Israel  was  k  child,  I  loTOd  him, 
ud  cftlled  m;  Mn  ont  ofEgypL"] 
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beheld,"  says  St.  John  in  his  Goape!  (i.  14), 
"  his  glory,  glory  like  that  of  an  only  son  from 
a  father";*  that  is,  we  behold  the  glorious  pow- 
ers and  offices  conferred  upon  him,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  from  all  others,  as  an  only  son 
is  distinguished  by  his  father.  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  analogy,  and  probably,  I  think,  to  this 
very  passage  in  his  Gospel,  that  St.  John  else- 
where calls  Christ "  the  only  Son  of  God,"  a  title 
applied  to  him  by  no  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament-t 

But  the  title  was  also  familiarly  used  to  denote 
those  qualities  which  recommend  moral  beings  to 
the  favor  of  God ;  those  which  bear  such  a  lilie- 
nesa  to  his  moral  attributes  as  may  be  compared 
with  the  likeness  which  a  son  has  fo  his  father; 
those  which  constitute  one,  in  the  Oriental  style, 
to  be  of  the  family  of  God.  Thus  our  Saviour 
exhorta  his  disciples  to  do  good  to  their  enemies, 
that  they  may  be  "sons  of  their  Father  in  heaven,"  J 
Nor  is  this  use  of  the  term  confined  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Philo  urges  him  who  is  "not  yet  worthy  to 

•  ^E.6<a<Taiii6a  tj/v  icl^ai"  avroiJ,  Bdjac  lac  fio«jy(W)ut  napa  irarpdt. 
These  vords  elioulJ  not  be  rcnclcreil,  oa  in  the  CommoD  Version, 
"  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  bs  of  ihe  only  begoiicn  of  the  Fa- 
ther." To  justify  this  rendering,  both  /lamycmtic  and  jrarpot  slionid 
hare  the  Briide. 

t  There  U  n  douht  wholher  the  words,  John  iii.  lS-2],  in  which 
Ihia  title  occurs,  arc  lo  be  ronsiilered  as  the  Ungunee  of  Christ  or  of 
the  Evangelist  If  St.  John  intended  to  nscrihc  them  lo  Chrial,  ho 
has  probably  clothed  the  idciu  of  his  Ma«ler  in  his  own  language  i 
and  we  may  bo  account  lor  the  use  of  a  title  in  thii  passage,  which 
Christ  neTEr  elsewhere  npplies  to  himaclf 

1  Yiol  Toij  irarpis  vjiiii,  Matthew  v.  i5  ;  compare  Lake  Ti,  35. 
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be  called  a  son  of  God,"  to  aim  at  higher  excel- 
lence." 

In  reference  to  both  these  analogies,  the  term 
was  pre-eminently  applicable  to  Chriat;  and  be 
was  therefore  called  by  others,  and  by  himself, 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  the  article  being  uaed,  as 
often,  ia  denote  pre-eminence. -f 

There  are  two  subjecta,  that  of  Prayer  to  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  each  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  several  particular  pas- 
sages,  which  may  properly  be  treated  under  the 
present  head.     I  will  first  speak 

0/  Proper  to  Christ. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Christ  is  God,  for 
the  supposed  reawin  that  prayers  were  addressed 
to  him  by  the  first  Christians.     But  the  fact,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  afford  no  support  for  this  conclusion. 

•  Db  Confueiono  Linguaram.  0pp.  1.  4ST.  oJ.  Mang.  —  Ata  r^v 
ifiotoTifra  viol  tiilimv  *ihu  XoyitrfltWd,  -'ihrociBh  likcnMa  lo  God 
accounleil  lo  bo  bis  aona,"  ia  nn  expression  in  Iho  Clemenline  Homi- 
lio!,  X.  t  6. 

I  The  wortls  ascribed  (Lake  i.  33)  to  iho  angel  who  foretatd  lo 
Mary  iho  birth  of  Christ,  are  Bomctimea  quoted  ai  cxplaattloij  of  ibo 
tiiU  ''  Bon  of  God,"  vriib  reference  to  bis  mirecnlous  eoneeption,  1 
believe,  however,  these  word*  lo  tneaa :  "  He  shall  be  great ;  and  ha 
■baU  be  [tat  shall  be  called]  a  son  or  the  Most  High " ;  noXdirdai 
being  equifalent  to  tlvai,  as  in  other  pauoges.  Wo  find  the  same 
CTpresaion  in  Psaini  Ixxiii.  6.  In  verse  35,  Aw.  rendered  io  the 
Common  Version  "  therefore."  ma^  bo  nndeniood  at  meaning, 
"whence  it  maybe  inferred,"  "conformably  to  which,"  "»o  that." 

[It  may  be  remarked,  that  onr  Saviour  himself  has  expressly  staled 
the  ^[Toand  which  justified  him  in  calling  himself  "the  Son  of  God.'' 
Se«  John  x.  36,] 
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To  pray  is  to  ask  a  favor.  In  a  religious  sense,  it 
is  to  ask  a  favor  of  an  invisible  and  superior  being. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prayer  which  ren- 
ders it  improper  to  be  addressed  to  a  being  infe- 
rior to  God.  Whether  such  address  be  proper  or 
not,  must  depend  upou  other  considerations.  In 
itself  considered,  there  would  be  nothing  more  in- 
consistent with  the  great  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion in  our  asking  a  favor  of  an  invisible  being, 
an  angel,  or  a  glorified  spirit,  than  in  our  asking  a 
favor  of  a  fellow-mortal.  For  anything  we  can 
perceive,  God  might  have  committed  the  imme- 
diate government  of  our  world,  of  this  little  par- 
ticle of  the  universe,  or  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Christian  church,  to  some  inferior 
minister  of  his  power.  Such  a  being  might  thus 
have  become  an  object  of  prayer.  Nay,  in  con- 
sistency with  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  of 
God,  there  might  have  been  an  intercourse,  very 
different  from  what  now  exista,  between  the  visi- 
ble and  the  invisible  world.  The  spirits  of  our 
departed  friends  might  have  become  our  guardian 
angels,  with  power  to  confer  benefits  and  to  an- 
swer our  petitions.  Prayers  then  might  have  been 
addressed  to  them.  If,  therefore,  it  were  to  appear 
that  God  has  rovcalcd  f-o  us  that  Christ  is  an 
object  of  prayer,  as  was  believed  by  Socinos  and 
his  followers,  this  would  afford  no  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  Christ  is  God.  What  follows  respect- 
ing prayer  to  Christ  is,  consequently,  a  mere  di- 
gression; but  a  digression  on  a  topic  so  important 
that  it  needs  no  excuse. 
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Those,  at  the  present  day,  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  believe  that  God '  ia  the  only 
object  of  prayer.  To  him  alone  they  believe  that 
Christ  taught  his  followers  to  pray,  by  hia  precepts 
and  example.  He  nowhere  enjoined  prayer  to 
himself.  And  though  the  subject  of  prayer,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  may  appear  under  the  aspect  just 
presented ;  yet,  regarded  in  relation  to  the  actual 
character  and  condition  of  man,  we  may  perceive 
the  goodness  of  that  appointment  of  God  which 
teaches  us  to  direct  om:  prayers  to  him  alone.  We 
may  understand  the  privilege  of  raising  our  undi- 
vided thoughts  to  our  God  and  Father,  and  repos- 
ing our  whole  trust  in  him.  Man  is  thus  brought 
into  an  intimate  connection  with  his  Maker,  which 
could  hardly  have  otherwise  existed. 

Of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
have  been  supposed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  prayer 
to  Christ,  the  first  that  may  be  noticed  is  his  own 
declaration  to  his  disciples  :  "  Again,  I  say  to  yon, 
If  two  of  you  agree  on  earth  concerning  everything 
which  they  ask,  their  prayers  will  be  granted  by 
my  Father  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three 
come  together  as  my  disciples,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  f     By  the  latter  words  our  Saviour  - 

*  To  a  TriniMriaD,  I  ina;  taj  ihat  I  asa  Iho  lenn  "God"  to  de- 
note "ihe  God  and  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jcsua  Christ." 

1  Matthew  Jtviii.  19.  20  :  "  Concerning  eniylhing  wliich  tbty  ask," 
jripl  murii  jrpdyiiOTOs :  not,  "  coneerniog  nnyfAinj,"  u  in  (he  Com- 
mon Version.  The  objeel  oF  Christ,  in  the  tliscauriie  from  wliivh  llie 
words  are  taken,  waa  to  iacnlcale  upon  hi£  discipleit  perfect  concord 
among  ihemaelTea.  and  an  entire  unit;  of  feeling  and  pnrpoac  aa 
ministers  of  his  ruligion.    The  rcfLTcnco  is  to  those  prayers  which 
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did  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  he  would  be  present 
with  them  to  hear  their  prayers,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  words  preceding,  in  which  he 
refers  them  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  as  him  who 
would  grant  their  requests.  His  purpose  was  to 
declare,  that  the  designs,  labors,  and  prayers  in 
which  his  followers  might  unite  for  the  promotion 
of  his  cause,  would  be  equally  blessed  with  his 
own.  It  would  be  as  if  he  were  praying  with 
them.  They  might  feel  the  same  confidence  that 
his   actual   presence  would  inspire. 

Another  passage  commonly  adduced  in  relation 
to  this  topic  has,  I  think,  no  bearing  upon  it.  It 
is  the  address  of  Stephen  to  Christ  at  his  martyr- 
dom." Upon  this  occasion  Christ  la  represented 
as  having  been  visibly  present  to  Stephen.  The 
prayer  of  the  martyr,  therefore,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive his  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would 
receive  him  to  himself,  is  of  no  force  to  prove  that 
it  is  proper  to  offer  prayers  to  Christ  as  an  invisi- 
ble being.  We  might  with  as  much  propriety  ad- 
duce in  support  of  this  proposition  the  requests 
which  were  addressed  to  him  when  conversant 
among  men,  —  those,  for  instance,  in  which  his 
miraculous  aid  was  implored.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  last  words  of  Stephen,  in  which  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  were  addressed  to  Christ. 

St.  Paul,  in  hid  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (xii.  8),  speaking  of  "  the  thorn  in  his  flesh," 

the;  might  ofler  aa  bis  micisters,  and  ia  wtuch  thej  migbt  all  ai 
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saya  that  he  thrice  besought  the  Lord,  iDeaning,  I 
think,  Christ,  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  it. 
Immediately  before,  he  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  revelations  that  had  been  granted 
him.  He  was  converted  by  the  personal  interposi- 
tion of  Christ,  He  himself  mentions  a  subsequent 
period  when  Christ  was  present  with  him,  and 
directed  his  conduct"  Considering  the  peculiar 
miraculous  intercourse  subsisting  between  him  and 
our  Lord,  bis  addressing  a  request  to  him  cannot 
be  considered  as  affording  any  example  or  author- 
ity for  prayer  to  Christ  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  request  of  Paul  may  have  been 
offered  when  he  had  a  miraculous  sense  or  per- 
ception of  his  Master's  presence. 

We  have  indeed  sufficient  ground  for  believing, 
generally,  that  after  our  Saviour's  removal  from 
earth  there  still  continued  a  peculiar  connection 
between  him  and  his  Apostles  and  first  followers ; 
that  he  exercised  a  miraculovs  superintendence  over 
their  concerns,  and  held  miraciihus  intercourse  with 
them.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  connection 
the  Apostles  were  probably  ignorant,  having  never 
been  enlightened  on  the  subject  by  express  revela- 
tion. The  facts  with  which  we  know  them  to 
have  been  acquainted  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  expressions  concerning  it,  in  the  very  few 
passages  tliat  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  it 

Among  these  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  pas- 
sages in  which  St.  Paul  expresses  his  wish,  that 


tiuui.  1,11,12.] 


[Bee  alio  AcU  xi 


;  ObU- 
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the  "favor  of  Christ"  may  be  with  those  whom 
he  addresses.  But  it  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
that  by  the  favor  of  Christ  the  Apostle  means 
principally,  if  not  solely,  that  favor,  those  blessings, 
of  which  Christ  was  the  minister  to  man. 

The  only  other  passages  of  importance  in  which 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Christ  by  a 
writer  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  following:  — 

1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12.  "  May  our  God  and  Father 
himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way 
toward  you  ;  and  may  the  Lord  make  you  increase 
and  abound  in  your  love  toward  each  other  and 
toward  all,  as  we  do  toward  you," 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  our  God  and  Father  who  has  loved  us, 
and  has,  through  his  favor,  given  us  everlasting  en- 
couragement and  good  hope,  encourage  your  hearts 
and  confirm  you  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Id  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  find  St.  Paul 
expressing  a  wish  that  Christ  under  God  might 
direct  his  way  to  the  Thcssalonians.  It  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  that  peculiar  and  miracu- 
lous superintendence  over  his  preaching  which  was 
exercised  by  his  Master.  We  know  .that  he  had 
first  preached  to  the  Thessalonians  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  direction.*     In  the  latter  passage, 

*  "  But  Fanl  nnd  Silos  hnving  pushed  (lirough  rbrygin  and  Gala- 
tia,  and  being  restrained  Hy  ilie  holy  spirit  from  preaching  the  re- 
ligion in  Asia,  came  to  Mysia,  and  were  preparing  lo  go  to  Bithjnia ; 
bnt  the  spirit  of  .lesus  did  not  permit  them.  So,  passing  (hrongh 
Mysia,  they  wtjnl  down  to  Troas.  And  a  vision  appeared  by  night 
to  Paul.  A  certain  man,  a  Macedonian,  nas  standing  by  him  and 
enlreatine  ''iai,  saying,  Pass  over  to  Macedonia  and  helji  as.     Then, 
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in  his  wishes  that  the  Thesaaloniana  might  enjoy 
spiritual  blessings  from  Christ,  he  may  probably 
refer  to  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  gospel  which 
Christ  taught.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  are  as- 
cribed to  its  great  t«aeher;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
figurative  style  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  turn 
of  expression  which,  according  to  our  more  re- 
strained use  of  language,  might  imply  an  imme- 
diate agency  in  their  production  which  was  not 
intended  by  the  writer.  If,  however,  the  Apostle 
had  in  view,  not  the  power  of  the  gospel,  but  a 
present  agency  of  Christ,  we  must  consider  hia 
language  as  founded  upon  the  conception  which 
he  entertained  of  Christ's  extraordinary  agency 
over  the  concerns  of  the  first  Christians. 

This  agency,  as  I  have  said,  was  miraculous. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  continuance 
after  the  Apostolic  age.  A  connection  of  the 
same  nature,  a  miraculous  connection  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent day ;  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  believing 
that  God  has  committed  to  him  a  superintendence 
of  their  concerns.  Though  it  should,  therefore, 
appear,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  Christ 
and  the  first  Christians,  he  was,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  regarded  by  his  Apos- 
tles as  one  to  whom  requests  might  be  addressed; 
yet,  upon  the  ceasing  of  that  relation,  no  reason 


Immcdintclj  after  this  vUion,  i 
conclndine  that  the  Lord  [Cliris 
pel  to  Ibem."    Acts  xvi.  E-  10. 


i  endeororvd  to  go  to  Macedonia , 
I  had  directed  lu  to  pnach  the  Goa- 


■  It  del 
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would  remain  for  hia  being  regarded  by  common 
Christiana  as  an  object  of  prayer. 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians, generally,  were  accustomed  (o  offer  prayers 
to  Christ.  This  belief  is  founded  upon  a  few  pas- 
sages in  which  Christians,  according  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Common  Version,  are  represented  as 
"  calling  upon  his  name,"  Thus,  Acta  ix,  14,  "  He 
[Saul]  hath  authority  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy 
name";  —  the  address  of  Ananias  to  Saul,  Acts 
xxii.  16,  "And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  arise  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord";  —  1  Cor,  i,  2,  "To  the 

church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, with  all 

that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord."  Another  pasSage  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  found  in  Acts  ix,  21, 

The  expression  in  the  original,  rendered  "to  call 
on  the  tiame  of"  is  one  often  used  in  the  Septuagint 
in  relation  to  God,  where  direct  address  in  prayer 
to  him  is  intended.  But  its  meaning  varies,  I  be- 
lieve, when  used  concerning  a  different  being. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  term  ren- 
dered "name  "  is  pleonastic,  and  should  be  omitted 
in  a  translation.  This  being  premised,  it  may  next 
be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  verb  eiriKaXfurdai,  ren- 
dered "  to  call  upon,"  does  not  properly  and  di- 
rectly denote  religions  invocation.  In  its  primary 
sense,  it  signifies  "  to  call "  or  "  to  call  upon  "  any 
one;  in  a  secondary  meaning,  "to  call  on  one  for 
help."  By  a  very  easy  extension  of  this  meaning, 
it  dcuotea,  I  believe,  "  to  look  to  one  for  help,"  "  to 
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rely  upon  one  for  )ielp,  protection,  deliverance," 
"  to  trust  in  one."  In  this  use  of  it,  no  verbal  ad- 
dress is  implied ;  the  word  is  used  metaphorically. 
It  literally  denotes  "  calling  for  help  " ;  it  is  used 
to  express  the  state  of  raind  in  which  we  trust  in 
another  for  help.  In  this  sense,  I  think,  the  word 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  used  concerning 
Christ  The  Ineaning  of  the  terms  rendered  "  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  Christ,"  would,  I  believe,  be 
properly  and  fully  expressed  in  English  by  the 
words,  "  looking  to  Christ  for  deliverance,"  that  is, 
through  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  when  the  words  in 
question  have  a  meaning  in  which  they  are  often 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  according  to  which 
they  would  describe  Christians  generally  as  invok- 
ing, that  is,  praying  to,  Christ,  should  this  mean- 
ing be  set  aside?  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  verb  eiriKoXilaBai  does  not  properly  and  di- 
rectly denote  religious  invocation;  and  that,  ita 
object  being  changed,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  signification  of  the  verb 
is  changed  also.  I  answer  further,  that  there  seem 
to  be  insuperable  objections  to  the  belief  that  prayer 
was  ofTered  to  Christ  by  the  first  Christians.  His 
followers  were  not  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to 
pray  to  him.  Without  such  a  command,  they 
could  not  have  supposed  that  he  whom  they  had 
known  habitually  to  offer  prayers  to  his  Father  and 
our  Father,  was  himself  an  object  of  prayer.  Our 
Saviour  referred  his  Apostles  from  himself  to  God, 
as  the  invisible  being  to  whom  their  requests  were 
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to  be  addressed  when  he  shouH  be  taken  from 
them, — as  the  only  proper  object  of  prayer:  "  Then 
you  will  have  no  need  to  question  me.*  Truly, 
truly  I  tell  you,  Whatever  you  may  ask  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  wiU  grant  you."  \  Conform- 
ably to  this,  we  find  no  precept  enjoining  prayer 
to  Christ  in  their  writings.  But  whether  Chris- 
tiana were  or  were  not  to  pray  to  Christ,  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  was  either 
to  be  done,  or  it  was  not  to  be  done.  If  a  duty,  it 
differed  from  other  duties,  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  must  have  been  founded  solely  upon  revelation 
and  an  express  command.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Christians  were  to  have  two  objects  of  prayer,  pe- 
culiar directions,  explanations,  and  cautions  must 
have  been  necessary.  But  nothing  appears  in  the 
New  Testament  answering  to  the  suppositions 
which  have  been  made.  There  is  an  entire  want 
of  that  evidence  of  the  fact  which  must  have  ex- 
isted, if  prayer  to  Christ  had  been  commanded  by 
himself  and  his  Apostles.  But  if  not  so  com- 
manded, it  was  not  practised  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians.  The  ease  was  the  same  with  them  as  with 
us ;  if  it  be  not  a  duty  to  pray  to  Christ,  it  is  a 
duty  not  to  pray  to  him. 

*  [Sco  Jobnxvi.  17-19.] 

t  John  xvl  23.  The  words  iv  iKtinTj  tjj  fjiaptf,  rendered  [in  Iho 
Common  Version]  "  in  that  day,"  are  merely  tquiVBlent  to  the  nd- 
verb  "tbca."  The  time  intended  a  (hat  rolloiring  oar  SaTionr'g 
ascension,  when,  in  figurative  language,  he  taya  that  he  shall  be  with 
hii  Apusllea  again,  not  referring  lo  his  peraoaal  presence,  but  to  hit 
presence  with  them  in  the  poner  and  bleasingi  of  bia  gospel,  and  in 
the  aid  affbided  lliem  by  God  as  bis  i  ~ 
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It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  first  Christians  did  not  offer  prayers  to 
Chriat.  But  there  is  still  other  evidence  of  this 
truth,  to  which,  though  of  less  importance,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  advert. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,"  states  (on  the  authority  of  some 
who  said  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  who 
had  deserted  the  religion)  that  Christians  in  their 
assemblies  were  "accustomed  to  sing  together  a 
hymn  in  alternate  parts  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,"  — 
"carmen  Christo,  quasi  deo,  dicere  aecum  invicem." 

Theae  words  have  been  alleged  to  prove,  both 
that  Christians  prayed  to  Christ,  and  that  they 
believed  him  to  be  God.  But  the  only  fact  which 
appears  is,  that  Christians  sung  hymns  in  celebra- 
tion of  Christ,  The  rest  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
heathen,  who  compared  in  liis  own  mind  these 
hymns  to  those  which  the  heathens  sung  in  honor 
of  their  gods,  who  like  Christ  had  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  and  like  him,  having  died,  were  supposed 
to  be  still  living  in  a  higher  state  of  being.  With 
his  heathen  notions,  he  conceived  of  the  Chris- 
tiana as  making  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  their  Mas- 
ter, But.  there  is  evidence  on  the  subject  before 
us  much  more  direct  and  more  important  than  that 
of  Pliny. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  Origen,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise "  On  Prayer "  in  the  former  half  of  the  third 
century.  Of  prayer,  properly  speaking,  Origen 
gays: — ■ 


•  [Plinii  Epitt  Lib,  X.  Ep,  96  (nl.  97).] 
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"  If  we  understand  what  prayer  is,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  never  to  be  offered  to  any  originated 
being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all;  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed,  and  taught  ua  to  pray.  For  when  his 
disciples  asked  him,  Teach  us  to  pray,  he  did  not 
teach  them  to  pray  to  himself,  but  to  the  Father. 

Conformably  to  wliat  he  said,  Wliy  callest 

thou  vie  good  ?  there  is  ttane  good  except  one,  God 
the  FaUicr,  how  could  he  say  otherwise  than, '  Why 
dost  thou  pray  to  me  ?  Prayer,  as  you  learn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 

only,  to  whom   I  myself  pray.' '  You  have 

read  the  words  which  I  spoke  by  David  to  the 
Father  concerning  you ;  /  will  declare  tlip  name  to 
my  brethren;  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  will  I 
sinff  hipnns  to  thee.  It  is  not  consistent  with  rea- 
son for  those  to  pray  to  a  brother,  who  are  esteemed 
worthy  of  one  Father  with  him.  You,  with  me 
and  through  me,  are  to  address  your  prayers  to 

the  Father  alone.' Let  ua  then,  attending  to 

what  was  said  by  Jesus,  and  all  having  the  same 
mind,  pray  to  God  through  him,  without  any  di- 
vision respecting  the  mode  of  prayer.  But  are  we 
not  divided,  if  some  pray  to  the  Father  and  some 
to  the  Son  1  Those  who  pray  to  the  Son,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  pray  to  the  Father  also,  fall  into 
a  gross  error,  in  their  great  simplicity,  through 
want  of  judgment  and  examination."* 

*  Db  Oratione,  cc.  25,  26.  0pp.  I.  pp.  222  -  22-1.  I  qaole  Ihe  lost 
pMsiige  principally  because  it  is  erroneouslj  rendered  by  Dr.  Priest- 
fey  (History  of  Early  OpinioDB,  II.  101)  in  a  manner  dircolly  adverse 
to  Ml  Dim  argamenL 
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In  learning  and  talents,  Origen,  during  his  life- 
time, bad  no  rival  among  Chriatians.  There  was 
none  who  possessed  the  same  weight  of  character. 
The  opinions  which  he  expresses  in  the  passages 
just  quoted  were  undoubtedly  the  common  opin- 
ions of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

Origen  himself,  indeed,  in  other  passages,  asserts 
or  implies  that  prayer  in  an  inferior  sense  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Logos  or  Christ  In  his  work 
against  Celsus,  he  says,  for  instance:  "  Every  sup- 
plication, prayer,  request,  and  thanksgiving  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  through  the 
tDgh- Priest,  superior  to  all  angels,  the  living  and 
divine  Logos.  But  we  shall  also  supplicate  the 
Logos  himself,  and  make  requests  to  him,  and  give 
thanks  and  pray,  whenever  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  prayer  properly  speaking  and 
]jrayer  in  a  looser  sense,"  '  Probably  what  is  here 
meant  may  appear  from  two  other  passages,  in  his 
work  against  Celsus,  in  which  he  says :  "  We  first 
bring  our  prayers  to  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
Firstrborn  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logos  of 
God,  and  pray  to  him  and  request  him,  as  a  High- 
Priest,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  which  reach  him  to 
the  God  over  all,  to  his  God  and  our  God."t  It 
is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  Origen 
concprning  the  propriety  of  offering  prayers,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  Logos  or  Christ,  had  its 


•  Colli,  Cela.  Lib.  V.  f  4.    Op[i.  I.  580,  —  iav  iuvaittSa  m 

t  Ibid.,  Lib.  VIII,  t  13.  p.  7Sl,  ec  |  26.  p.  Tfil.    Compore,  how- 
erer.Lib.  V.  t  ll.uien.  p.  S86.     [See  alio  Lib.  III.  c.31.  p,«G9.] 
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origin   rather  in  his  own   pfailosophicaL   opinions, 
than  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  generality  of 

Christians. 

The  Trinitarian  supposes  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  pray  to  Christ  or  the  Son,  as 
God  equal  to  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  circumstance  of  offering  such 
prayers,  as  "those  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  wc  find  among  Christians  during  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  1  The 
Antitrinitarian  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  had  been  making  gradual  progress. 
When,  therefore,  he  finds  that,  at  the  period  just 
mentioned,  Christ  was  still  spoken  of,  by  a  writer 
BO  eminent  as  Origen,  as  not  being  an  object  of 
prayer  properly  so  called,  no  doubt  remains  on  his 
mind  that  he  had  never  been  so  regarded  at  any 
preceding  period,  that  he  was  not  so  represented 
by  himself  or  his  Apostles,  nor  so  esteemed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

On  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ. 
I  WILL  now  turn  to  the  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  assert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  If  this  doctrine  were  proved,  it  would 
afford  no  proof  of  his  being  God;  but  the  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  strengthened  by  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  fig- 
language   in  which   several   of  them 
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e.tpressed  may.  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations, 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  its  being  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  subverting  their  former  faith.  The 
Pharisees  said:  "  We  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We 
know  that  God  spoke  to  Moses ;  but  as  for  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."*  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  a  religion  of 
hypocrisy,  formalities,  superstition,  and  bigotry, 
they  had  identified  in  their  own  minds  with  the 
Law;  —  and  the  Law,  their  ancient  Law,  which 
for  fifteen  centuries,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
their  distinguishing  glory,  they  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  covenant  made  by  God  with  his  chosen 
people.  Were  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  might 
ask,  to  be  opposed  to  what  they  believed,  and  what 
their  fathers  had  believed,  upon  the  faith  of  God  ? 
Was  a  teacher  of  yesterday  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  God  would  change  his  purposes, 
alter  the  terms  of  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  a 
new  religion  for  that  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  ? 

One  mode  of  meeting  these  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  was  by  the  use  of  language 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  conception,  asserting  or 
implying  that  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religion,  had  always  been  purposed 
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by  God.  This  was  done  in  part  by  figurative 
modes  of  speecli,  conformed  to  the  Oriental  style, 
and  more  or  less  similar  to  many  which  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Facts  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were  spoken  of  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  according  to  the  verbal 
meaning  of  their  language  —  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  world  was ;  the  purpose  being  to  express 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  existence 
was  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God,  and  had 
from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  him.  What 
they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreor- 
dained, they  described  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  29,  30),  "  For  those  whom  God  foreknew,  he 
predestined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firet-boni  among 
many  brethren  ;  and  whom  he  predestined  he  sum- 
moned, and  whom  he  summoned  he  made  right- 
eous, and  whom  he  made  righteous  he  glorified." 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  clause,  in  which  God 
is  spoken  of  as  having  already  glorified  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  will." 

Thus  also  in  writing  to  the  Ephestans  (i.  3,  4) : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  having  exalted  us  to  heaven,  is  bless- 
ing us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  through  Christ, 
he  havinff  in  his  love  chosen  qis  through  him  before 
Vie  foundation  of  the  world." 

To  Timothy  (2  Ep.  i.  8,  9)  he  says:  "  Suffer  to- 

*  Cotnparo  rorses  17  -  25, 
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gether  with  me  for  the  gospel,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  baa  delivered  us,  and  sum- 
moned us  by  a  sacred  call,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  works,  but  conformably  to  hia  own  porpoae, 
and  the  favor  bestowed  vpoti  us  throvgh  Clinst  Jesus 
be/ore  time  icas" 

So  also  to  Titus  (i.  1,  2) :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of 
God,  and  aii  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  faith  of  the  chosen  of  God,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth  which  leads  to  the  true  worship  of  God, 
founded  on  the  expectation  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  before  time  was." 

For  other  passages  in  which  that  which  is  pur- 
posed by  God  ia  figuratively  spoken  of  as  actually 
existing,  see  Exodus  xv.  13,  comp.  17 ;  1  Samuel 
XV.  28 ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  16 ;  Isaiah  xlix.  1 ;  John 
X.  16 ;  Acts  xviii.  10 ;  Galatians  i.  15. 

When  Christianity,  after  having  been  preached 
to  the  Jews,  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  committed  in 
trust  to  its  Gentile  converts,  it  had  to  encounter 
the  same  objection  of  its  being  a  novel  dcctrine; 
and  this  objection  was  met  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  by  a  similar  use  of  language.  In  his  "  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Gentiles,"  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says :  "  Error  is  ancient^  truth  appears  a  novel- 
ty." Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  those  nations 
which  made  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  he  adds :  "  But  we  [Christians]  were 
before  the  foundation  of  Ihc  world ;  through  the 
certainty  of  our  future  existence,  previously  exist- 
ing in  God  himself."  ' 


•  U.pi  8t  T^t  n 


r.S.Xi,  ( 
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We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a  critical  explanation  of  any  figurative 
mode  of  speech ;  but  something  very  like  such  an 
explanation  of  that  which  we  arc  considering  is 
found  in  St.  Paul,  when  his  worda  are  properly 
translated  and  understood. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  (xvii,  4,  5)  God  ia  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  Abraham,  "  Behold,  my  cove- 
nant ia  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ; 
for  a  father  of  mani/  nations  have  I  made  thee." 

ill  aliT^  trpirtpov  ytytvirfiiivot  rf  6fipi  p.  G,  Bd.  Potter.  —  Thus 
too  in  tt  book  which  in  rcrj  early  limei  was  in  considerable  repnlo 
nmong  ChrisiinnB,  "The  Shepherd  of  HermM,"  Hermas  repreienls 
himaelf  as  being  lold  hj  an  nngcl  in  a,  vision,  thnt  "  the  Chnrcb  was 
the  first  created  of  ail  things,  and  for  her  sake  the  world  was  made." 
(Lib.  I.  Vii.  a.) 

Wo  find  [he  same  ligaralivo  ase  of  langunge  in  ibe  writings  of  the 
Inter  Jewa.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  rccordeil  that  K.  Eliczcr  salJ  : 
"  Seven  things  were  created  before  Iho  world ;  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  Lav,  the  RightenuB,  the  Israelites,  the  Throne  of  Glorj,  Jenuo- 
lem,  and  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David."  This,  in  the  Book  Coari, 
ia  explained  as  meaning,  Ibal  "  Ihej  were  prior  in  the  inlention  of 
God  "  ;  thej  constitnting  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  created  ; 
and  the  end  being  in  inlention  precedent  to  the  means.  (Liber  Cosri, 
ed.  Buxlorf.  p.  !S4.)  Man;  almilar  passages  are  quoted  or  referred 
(a  b;  ScboeltgCQ  (Horte  tlcbr,  Tom.  II.  pp.  436,  437],  among  which 
are  Ibe  following.  Sohar  Lerit.,  fat.  U,  col.  56  ;  "  Gabl<i  Hesekioh 
sat  down  in  the  presence  of  Sleaznr,  and  asked,  How  many  lights 
were  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  !  He  answered. 
Seven;  the  light  of  the  Law,  (be  light  of  Gehenna,  the  light  ofPara- 
(Jiae,  the  light  of  the  Throne  of  Glorj,  the  light  of  ihe  Temple,  the 
light  of  lUpenlance,  and  the  light  of  the  Messinli."  In  vnrions  other 
IJubbinical  books  cited  bj  Schoeltgen  wo  And  the  same 


I  ilie  word  "  light "  is  omitted  throughout,  and  "  the  no 
siiih"  is  substituted  for  "the  light  of  the  Messiah."    But 
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deferring  to  this  passage,  St.  Paul  says,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  16,  17) :  "  The  promise 
was  sure  to  all  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  not  to 
those  under  the  Law  only,  but  to  those  who  have 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all 
(as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  Tnany 
■naliom)  in  the  eight  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted, — 
of  Him  who  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  speaks 
of  the  things  which  are  not,  as  though  they  were." 
In  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  God,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored life  to  the  dead,  in  enabling  Abraham  and 
Sarah  to  have  a  son ;  *   and,  in  calling  Abraham 

Beresbiih  Itabba,  bgdi.  l.Tol  3, 3,  thcra  is  a  dilfercDt  slatcment : — 
"  Six  tbings  preceded  lliQ  creation  of  tbc  world  :  somo  of  tbese  were 
created,  aa  iho  Law  and  tho  Throne  of  Glory ;  others  ic  wm  in  the 
mind  of  God  to  crcaK,  namely,  tho  Patriarchs,  Israel,  the  Tcmpie, 
and  the  name  of  the  Messiah."  In  Midrash  Tehillim,  fol.  SB,  2,  it  is 
said  that  the  nse  of  the  word  Din,  io  Psaltn  Ixxiv.  S  "leochci  as,  that 
€!od  crested  Liroel  before  the  foondation  of  thu  world."  The  same 
commenlarj  elsewhere  says,  that  "  Itejicnlanee  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world";  and  in  Sohar  LgtiI.,  fol.  29,  coL  113,  the  following 
passage  occurs  ;  "  Before  God  created  the  world,  ho  crettied  Repent- 
ance, and  said  to  her,  It  is  mj  will  to  create  man  in  sncli  a  rclalioD 
to  thee,  that,  when  he  returns  to  ibee  from  his  transgrCBEionfi,  ihon 
shatt  ha  ready  to  forgive  his  transgressions,  and  lo  ritDhc  cxpiatiOQ 
for  tliem." 

'  That  this  wu  tho  mcHning  of  the  Apostle  appears  from  the 
Terses  which  itnmcdiately  follow  those  qooled  above  :  "  For  he  [Ahra- 
hamj  had  coDGdent  hope  of  that  which  was  post  hope,  that  he  should 
ho  the  father  of  many  nations,  according  to  the  declaration,  Thus  a-ill 
Iky  offipring  be.  And.  not  lieing  weak  io  faith,  ho  did  not  regard  his 
own  body  then  dead,  ho  being  nhoul  a  hondred  years  old,  nor  the 
deadnoBS  of  Sarah's  womb  ;  nor  bad  he  any  doobt  or  mistnist  about 
tho  promise  of  God." 

Compare  also  Hebrews  kL  19,  where,  in  reference  to  tho  hirlli  of 
Isaac,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  receiTed  him,  "  figuratively  ipetklng, 
from  tho  dead." 

25 
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the  father  of  many  nations,  epokc  of  the  things 
which  were  not,  as  though  they  were, 

Using  language  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
illustrated,  our  Saviour  spoke,  in  his  last  prayer 
mth  bis  disciples,  on  the  night  before  his  death,  of 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  God  before  the  worid 
was. 

"  When  JesoB  had  thus  spoken,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said  :  — 

"Father!  the  hour  has  come.  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee,  —  through  the 
power  that  thou  hast  granted  him  over  all  men, 
to  give  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  him 
eternal  life.  And  this  is  eternal  -life,  to  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
haat  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now,  Father  I  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was." ' 

Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  his  disciples,  oar 
Saviour  says :  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  them";f  words  implying  that 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  was  such 
as  might  be  conferred  on  men ;  and  such  as,  by 
constituting  them  his  Apostles,  he  had  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

"  Father  I "  he  continues,  "  I  desire  for  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  where  I  am  they 
also  may  be  with  me,  so  that  they  may  behold  my 


*  John  xt'ii.  1-5. 


t  IbiJ.,  verse  33. 
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glory,  which  thou  gaveat  me,  for  thoa  didst  love 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  ' 

The  character  and  purport  of  these  expressions 
of  Jesus  are  explained  by  what  has  been  said.  A 
principal  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  language  of 
this  prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  discourse 
which  precedes  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
his  Apostles  to  meet  that  fearful  trial  of  their  faith 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  approaching  separation  from  him.  He  uses, 
in  consequence,  the  most  forcible  modes  of  speech, 
in  order  to  produce  the  deepest  impression.  He 
desired,  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  by 
every  feeling  of  affection  and  awe,  by  language 
the  most  pregnant  and  of  the  highest  import,  and 
by  figures  too  strong  and  solemn  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  make  them  feel  his  connection,  and 
their  own  connection,  with  God.  Their  teacher, 
their  master,  their  friend,  was  the  special  messen- 
ger of  God,  distinguished  by  his  favor  beyond  all 
other  men  ;  and  in  this  favor  they  shared,  as  his 
followers.  He  was,  in  the  Oriental  style,  "  one 
with  God"  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  one 
with  God  and  him.  God  had  from  eternity  re- 
garded him  with  love ;  and  they  were  like  objects 
of  God's  love.f  They  were  hereafter  to  behold  in 
heaven  the  consummate  glory  of  him,  who  before 
the  close  of  another  day  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 

•  Jobn  xTii.  U. 

f  *'  —  tbat  the  world  ma;  know  that  thou  hut  aent  me,  ud  but 
loved  them  as  Ihoa  bast  loved  mo."    John  xriL  23. 
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"  If  we  nnderstand  what  prayer  is,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  never  to  be  offered  to  any  originated 
being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all ;  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed,  and  taught  us  to  pray.  For  when  his 
disciples  asked  him,  Teach  us  to  pray,  he  did  not 
teach  them  to  pray  to  himself,  but  to  the  Father, 

Conformably  to  what  he  said,  Why  callesl 

thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  except  one,  God 
the  Fatlier,  how  could  he  say  otherwise  than, '  Why 
dost  thou  pray  to  me  ?  Prayer,  as  you  learn  tJrom 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 

only,  to  whom   I  myself  pray.' '  You  have 

read  the  words  which  I  spoke  by  David  to  the 
Father  concerning  you ;  /  will  declare  thy  name  to 
my  brethren;  in  the  vtidsl  of  the  assembly  vjiU  I 
sing  hymns  to  thee.  It  is  not  consistent  with  rea- 
son for  those  to  pray  to  a  brother,  who  are  esteemed 
worthy  of  one  Father  with  him.  You,  with  me 
and  through  me,  are  to  address  your  prayers  to 

the  Father  alone.' Let  us  then,  attending  to 

what  was  said  by  Jesus,  and  all  having  the  same 
mind,  pray  to  God  through  him,  without  any  di- 
vision respecting  the  mode  of  prayer.  But  are  we 
not  divided,  if  some  pray  to  the  Father  and  some 
to  the  Son  ?  Those  who  pray  to  the  Son,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  pray  to  the  Father  also,  fall  info 
a  gross  error,  in  their  great  simplicity,  through 
want  of  judgment  and  examination."* 

*  Do  Oratione,  cc.  35,  26.  0pp.  I,  pp.  222  -  22*.  I  qaate  the  last 
puuge  prini^JpBlly  because  it  U  erroneously  rendered  bjr  Dr,  Prieat- 
le;  (History  ofEnrly  Opinioiu,  IL  IGl]  in  a  muiner  direct];  adveiM 
to  bis  aim  argament 
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In  learning  and  talents,  Origen,  during  his  life- 
time, had  no  rival  among  Christians.  There  was 
none  who  poaaessed  the  same  weight  of  character. 
The  opiniona  which  he  expresses  in  the  passages 
juat  quoted  were  undoubtedly  the  common  opin- 
ions of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

Origen  himself,  indeed,  in  other  passages,  assertu 
or  implies  that  prayer  in  an  inferior  sense  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Logos  or  Christ  In  his  work 
against  Celsus,  he  says,  for  instance :  "  Every  sup- 
plication, prayer,  request,  and  thanksgiving  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  through  the 
High-Priest,  superior  to  all  angels,  the  living  and 
divine  Logos.  But  we  shall  also  supplicate  the 
Logos  himself,  and  make  requests  to  him,  and  give 
thanks  and  pray,  whenever  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  prayer  properly  speaking  and 
jjrayer  in  a  looser  sense."  '  Probably  what  is  here 
meant  may  appear  from  two  other  passages,  in  his 
work  against  Celsus,  in  which  he  says:  "  We  first 
bring  our  prayers  to  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
First-born  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logos  of 
God,  and  pray  to  him  and  request  him,  as  a  High- 
Priest,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  which  reach  him  to 
the  God  over  all,  to  his  God  and  our  God,"t  It 
is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  Origen 
concerning  the  propriety  of  offering  prayers,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  Logos  or  Christ,  had  its 

*  ConL  Cels.  Lib.  V.  i  -1-    Opp,  I.  5S0.  —  iav  Suniif 

t  Ibid.,  Lib.  Vin.  t  13.  p.  751,  et  ^  36.  p.  7G1,  Compare,  how- 
ever. Lib.  Y.  4  1 1,  ad  Ed.  p.  5B6.     [Sc«  also  Lib.  III.  c.  3t.  p.  tC9.] 
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origin  rather  in  liia  own  philosophical  opinions, 
than  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  generality  of 
Christiana. 

The  Trinitarian  supposes  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  pray  to  Christ  or  the  Son,  as 
God  equal  to  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  circumstance  of  offering  such 
prayers,  as  "those  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  we  find  among  Christians  during  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  first  half  of  the  tliird  century  ?  The 
Antitrinitarian  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  had  been  making  gradual  progreaa. 
When,  therefore,  he  finds  that,  at  the  period  just 
mentioned,  Christ  was  still  spoken  of,  by  a  writw 
80  eminent  as  Origen,  as  not  being  an  object  of 
prayer  properly  so  called,  no  doubt  remains  on  his 
mind  that  he  had  never  been  so  regarded  at  any 
preceding  period,  that  he  was  not  so  represented 
by  himself  or  his  Apostles,  nor  so  esteemed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

Oh  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ. 
I  WILL  now  turn  to  the  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  a.ssert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  If  tliis  doctrine  were  proved,  it  would 
afford  no  proof  of  hia  being  God;  but  the  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  strengthened  by  a  mison- 
derstanding  of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  fig- 
urative  language   in  which   several   of  them   are 
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e.xpressed  may-  I  think,  be  explaiped  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  its  being  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  subverting  their  former  faith.  The 
Pharisees  said :  "  We  are  disciples  of  Moses,  We 
know  that  God  spoke  to  Moses;  but  as  for  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."'  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  a  religion  of 
hypocrisy,  formalities,  superstition,  and  bigotry, 
they  had  identified  in  their  own  minds  with  the 
Law;  —  and  the  Law,  their  ancient  Law,  which 
for  fifteen  centuries,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
their  distinguishing  glory,  they  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  covenant  made  by  God  with  hia  chosen 
people.  Were  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  might 
ask,  to  be  opposed  to  what  they  believed,  and  what 
their  fathers  had  believed,  upon  the  faith  of  God? 
Was  a  teacher  of  yesterday  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  God  would  change  his  purposes, 
alter  the  terms  of  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  a 
new  religion  for  that  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  ? 

One  mode  of  meeting  these  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  was  by  the  use  of  langaage 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  conception,  asserting  or 
implying  that  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religion,  had  always  been  purposed 

•  John  is,  S8,  39. 
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by  God.  This  was  done  in  part  by  figurative 
modes  of  speech,  conformed  to  the  Oriental  style, 
and  more  or  less  similar  to  many  which  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Facta  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were  spoken  of  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  according  to  the  verbal 
meaning  of  their  language  —  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  world  was ;  the  purpose  being  to  express 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  existence 
was  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God,  and  had 
from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  him.  What 
they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreor- 
dained, they  described  as  actually  exiating. 

Thus  St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  29,  30),  "  For  those  whom  God  foreknew,  he 
predestined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren  ;  and  whom  he  predestined  he  sum- 
moned, and  whom  he  summoned  he  made  right- 
eous, and  whom  he  made  righteous  he  glorified." 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  clause,  in  which  God 
is  spoken  of  as  having  already  glorified  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  will." 

Thus  also  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  3,  4) : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  having  exalted  us  to  heaven,  is  bless- 
ing US  with  every  spiritual  blessing  through  Christ, 
he  having  in  his  hue  chosen  vs  through  him  before 
t/te  foundation  of  the  world." 

To  Timothy  (2  Ep.  i.  8,  9)  he  says :  "  Suffer  to- 

*  Compare  TBoes  17- S5. 
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gether  with  me  for  the  gospel,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  has  delivered  us,  and  sum- 
moned us  by  a  sacred  call,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  works,  but  conformably  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  the  favor  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  Jesva 
before  time  taas" 

So  also  to  Titua  (i.  1,  3) :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of 
God,  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  faith  of  the  chosen  of  God,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth  which  leads  to  the  true  worship  of  God, 
founded  on  the  expectation  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  before  tivie  was." 

For  other  passages  in  which  that  which  is  pur- 
posed by  God  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  actually 
existing,  see  lExodus  xv.  13,  comp.  17 ;  1  Samuel 
XV.  28;  Paalm  cxxxix.  16;  Isaiah  xllx.  1;  Jofan 
X.  16;  Acts  xviii.  10;  Gialatians  i.  15. 

When  Christianity,  after  having  been  preached 
to  the  Jews,  was,  if  I  may  so  apeak,  committed  in 
trust  to  its  Gentile  converts,  it  had  to  encounter 
the  same  objection  of  its  being  a  novel  dcctrlne; 
and  this  objection  was  met  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  by  a  similar  use  of  language.  In  his  "  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Gentiles,"  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says :  "  Error  is  ancient,  truth  appears  a  novel- 
ty." Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  those  nations 
which  made  the  most  extravagant  pretension?  to 
antiquity,  he  adds:  "But  we  [Christians]  were 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  through  the 
certainty  of  our  future  existence,  previously  exist- 
ing in  God  himself."  * 
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We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a  critical  explanation  of  any  figurative 
mode  of  speech  ;  but  something  very  like  such  an 
explanation  of  that  which  we  are  considering  ia 
found  in  St.  Paul,  when  liis  words  are  properly 
translated  and  understood. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  (xvii.  4,  5)  God  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  Abraham,  "Behold,  my  cove- 
nant is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  tliy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations   have  I  made  thee." 

iv  aura  wpdripav  yeytw^iuuoi  r^  B'a,  p.  6,  od.  Poller.  —  ThnH 
loo  ID  a  book  which  in  very  carlj  times  was  in  conBideralile  rtpuM 
Rmong  Christinus,  "  Tlio  Slieplierd  of  IlermKs,"  Henniu  repruentt 
himielf  r9  being  told  by  an  angel  in  a  vision,  tbst  "  ihc  Churcb  was 
Ibfl  first  created  of  nil  Ibings,  and  for  her  sake  tbe  world  was  miide." 
(Lib.  I.  Vis.  2.) 

Wo  And  tbe  same  fignrative  nsc  of  language  in  tbo  writings  of  the 
later  Jews.  In  Ibe  Talmud  it  is  recorded  chat  li.  Eliczer  saiJ  : 
"  Seven  things  were  created  before  tbe  world  ;  tbe  Garden  of  Eden, 
tbe  Law,  Ibe  Righteoiu,  tbe  Israelites,  iho  Throne  of  Qlory,  Jenisar 
lem,  and  the  Messiah,  Iho  Son  of  David."  This,  in  tbo  Book  Cosri, 
is  explained  as  meaning,  that  "  they  were  prior  in  tbe  inlenUon  of 
Ood  " )  they  eonslitating  Ibe  end  for  which  tbe  world  was  created ; 
and  the  end  being  i*n  inlenlian  pre<!edenC  to  the  means,  (Liber  Cosri, 
cd.  Buxtorf.  p.  3S4.)  Many  similar  passages  arc  qaoted  or  referred 
to  bj  Schoettgca  (Horai  Hobr,  Tom.  II.  pp.  tSB,  437),  among  which 
arc  (he  following.  Sobar  Lcvit.,  fuL  14,  col,  Ij6:  "  Itabbi  Uciekiah 
■at  down  in  the  presence  of  Elcaxar,  and  asked,  How  man/  lights 
were  created  before  ibo  foundation  of  the  world  !  He  answered. 
Seven ;  the  light  of  the  Law,  the  light  of  Gobennn,  ihe  light  of  Para- 
dise, tbe  light  of  the  Throne  of  Glorj,  tbe  light  of  the  Temple,  the 
llgbt  of  Kepen lance,  and  the  light  of  Ibe  Messiali."  In  varlons  other 
Sabbinical  books  cited  hj  Schoetlgcn  we  find  the  same  enumeration, 
except  Ibal  the  word  "  light "  is  omitted  throiighont,  and  "  the  name 
of  Ihe  Meitinh"  is  snbstitnled  for  "tbe  light  of  the  Ueseiab."    Bat  fn 
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Referring  to  this  passage,  St.  Paul  says,  in  his 
EpiBtle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  16,  17) :  "  The  promise 
was  sure  to  all  the  oH'spring  of  Abraham,  not  to 
those  under  the  Law  only,  but  to  those  who  have 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all 
(as  it  is  written,  /  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many 
nations)  in  the  sight  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted, — 
of  Him  who  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  speaks 
of  the  things  which  are  not,  as  though  they  were," 
In  the  view  of  the  Apostje,  God,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored life  to  the  dead,  in  enabling  Abraham  and 
Sarah  to  have  a  son ;  *   and,  in  calling  Abraham 

Berceliith  Riibbn,  $ixi.  I,foI.  3,3,  tixre  is  a.  difiercDt  statement:  — 
"  Six  thioga  preceded  the  crcalion  of  the  world :  Eome  of  Iheso  were 
created,  us  ibe  Law  and  tbo  Throne  of  Glorj  ;  others  it  nas  in  iLe 
mind  of  God  to  creatf,  name);,  Iho  Patriarchs,  lantel,  Lbs  Tcmpla, 
and  the  name  of  Ihc  MosaioL."  In  Midrash  Tehillim,  fol,  38,  S,  it  is 
said  that  the  nsc  of  tho  word  Dnp,  in  Fsalm  IxxiT,  2  "  teaches  lu,  that 
God  created  Israel  before  ibo  foundation  of  the  world."  The  same 
eommenlary  elsewhere  Bays,  that  "  llepcnlance  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  norld";  and  la  Sohar  Levit.,  fol.  39,  col.  113,  the  fallowing 
passage  occurs  :  "Before  God  created  the  world,  he  created  Repent- 
ance, and  said  to  her,  It  is  my  will  to  create  man  in  sacb  a  relation 
to  thee,  that,  when  he  returns  to  thee  from  his  transgressions,  than 
sholt  be  reudf  to  forgive  his  tranegressions,  and  to  make  expiation 
for  tbcm." 

*  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  appears  from  the 
TCrsea  which  immediately  foUow  those  qooted  aborc :  "  For  he  [Abra- 
ham] had  contident  hope  of  that  which  was  past  hope,  that  bo  should 
be  the  father  of  many  nations,  according  to  the  decUraiion,  Tliui  mill 
Ihi/  offiprinii  be.  And,  not  being  weak  in  failb,  ho  did  not  regard  his 
own  body  then  dead,  he  bciog  about  a  hundred  years  old,  nor  the 
deadness  of  Sarah's  womb  I  nor  bad  he  any  donbt  or  misLnist  about 
the  promise  of  God." 

Compare  also  Hebrews  xi.  19,  where,  in  reference  (o  the  birtli  of 
m  is  said  to  have  received  him,  "  Ggoratiyoly  epeaking, 


the  father  of  many  nations,  spoke  of  the  things 
which  were  not,  as  though  they  were. 

Using  language  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
illustrated,  our  Saviour  spoke,  in  his  last  prayer 
with  his  disciples,  on  the  night  before  his  death,  of 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world 


"  When  Jesus  had  thns  Bpoken,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said  :  — 

"  Father  I  the  hour  has  come.  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee,  —  through  the 
power  that  thou  hast  granted  hira  over  all  men, 
to  give  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  hira 
eternal  life.  And  this  is  eternal -life,  to  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth.  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now,  Father  I  glorify  thou  me  ^vith  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  * 

Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  hia  disciples,  our 
Saviour  says :  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  thcm";t  words  implying  that 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  was  such 
as  might  be  conferred  on  men ;  and  such  as,  by 
constituting  them  his  Apostles,  he  had  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

"  Father ! "  he  continues,  "  I  desire  for  those 
whom  thou  haat  given  me,  that  where  I  am  they 
also  may  be  with  me,  bo  that  they  may  behold  my 


t  Ibid.,1 
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glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  for  thou  didst  love 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  ' 

The  character  and  purport  of  these  expressions 
of  Jesus  are  explained  by  what  has  been  said.  A 
principal  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  language  of 
this  prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  discourse 
which  precedes  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
his  Apostles  to  meet  that  fearful  trial  of  tlieir  faith 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  approaching  separation  from  him.  He  uses, 
in  consequence,  the  most  forcible  modes  of  speech, 
in  order  to  produce  the  deepest  impression.  He 
desired,  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  by 
every  feeling  of  affection  and  awe,  by  language 
the  most  pregnant  and  of  the  highest  import,  and 
by  figures  too  strong  and  solemn  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  make  them  feel  his  connection,  and 
their  own  connection,  with  God.  Their  teacher, 
their  master,  their  firiend,  was  the  special  messen- 
ger of  God,  distinguished  by  his  favor  beyond  ail 
other  men  ;  and  in  this  favor  they  shared,  as  his 
followers.  He  was,  in  the  Oriental  style,  "  one 
with  God"  iu  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  one 
with  God  and  him,  God  had  from  eternity  re- 
garded him  with  love  ;  and  they  were  like  objects 
of  God's  love.f  They  were  hereafter  to  behold  in 
heaven  the  consummate  glory  of  him,  who  before 
the  close  of  another  day  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 

•  John  xvii.  24. 

t  "  —  that  the  world  may  know  dint  thou  hut  sent  ms,  tod  hut 
loved  them  u  thou  boat  loved  me."    John  itvii,  S3. 
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"If  we  nnderstand  what  prayer  is,  it  will  appear 
that  it  i3  never  to  be  offered  to  any  originated 
being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all ;  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed,  and  taught  us  to  pray.  For  when  his 
disciples  asked  him,  Teach  us  to  pray,  be  did  not 
teach  them  to  pray  to  himself,  but  to  the  Father. 

Conformably  to  what  he  said,  Wlty  caltesl 

tlwii  vie  good  ?  there  is  none  good  except  one,  God 
the  Father,  how  could  he  say  otherwise  than, '  Why 
dost  thou  pray  to  me  ?  Prayer,  as  you  learn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 

only,  to  whom   I  myself  pray.' '  You  have 

read  the  words  which  I  spoke  by  David  to  the 
Father  concerning  you ;  /  will  declare  thy  name  to 
my  brethren;  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  will  I 
sittff  hymns  to  thee.  It  is  not  consistent  with  rea- 
son for  those  to  pray  to  a  brother,  who  are  esteemed 
worthy  of  one  Father  with  him.  You,  with  me 
and  through  me,  arc  to  address  your  prayers  to 

the  Father  alone.' Let  us  then,  attending  to 

what  was  said  by  Jesus,  and  all  having  the  same 
mind,  pray  to  God  through  him,  without  any  di- 
vision respecting  the  mode  of  prayer.  But  are  we 
not  divided,  if  some  pray  to  the  Father  and  some 
to  the  Son  7  Those  who  pray  to  the  Son,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  pray  to  the  Father  also,  fall  into 
a  gross  error,  in  their  great  simplicity,  through 
want  of  judgment  and  examination."* 

•  Db  Oralione,  cc.  25,  2B.  0pp.  I.  pp.  222-224,  I  qaoie  the  lail 
pasiage  prioeipallj  becnnse  il  is  erroneously  rendered  by  Dr.  Prieai- 
ley  (Historj  of  Early  OpiDions,  II.  IGI )  in  a  maaner  directly  advene 
to  ttii  own  u-gnnieat- 


J 
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In  learning  and  talents,  Origen,  daring  his  life- 
time, had  no  rival  among  Christians.  There  waa 
none  who  possessed  the  same  weight  of  character. 
The  opinions  which  he  expresses  in  the  passages 
just  quoted  were  undoubtedly  the  common  opin- 
ions of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

Origen  himself,  indeed,  in  other  passages,  asserts 
or  implies  that  prayer  in  an  inferior  sense  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Logos  or  Christ.  In  his  work 
against  Celsus,  he  says,  for  instance:  "  Every  sup- 
plication, prayer,  request,  and  thanksgiving  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  through  the 
High-Priest,  superior  to  all  angels,  the  living  and 
divine  Logos.  But  we  shall  also  supplicate  the 
Logos  him.self,  and  make  requests  to  him,  and  give 
thanks  and  pray,  whenever  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  prayer  properly  speaking  and 
prayer  in  a  looser  sense."  *  Probably  what  is  here 
meant  may  appear  from  two  other  passages,  in  his 
work  against  Celsus,  in  which  he  says ;  "  Wc  first 
bring  our  prayers  to  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
First-born  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logos  of 
God,  and  pray  to  him  and  request  him,  aa  a  High- 
Priest,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  which  reach  hira  to 
the  God  over  all,  to  his  God  and  our  God."t  It 
is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  Origen 
concerning  the  propriety  of  ofiering  prayers,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  Logos  or  Christ,  had  its 

'  Com.  Cels.  Lil>.  V.  i  4.    0pp.  I.  580.  —  (<V  Svv4ifii0a  nn-iuauiu' 

t  lUd.,  Lib.  Vm.  (  13.  p.  751.  ct  (  26.  p.  761.  Compart,  how- 
ever.Lib.  V.  i  11,  ad  fin.  p.  586.      [Seo  also  Lib.  III.  e.Si.  p.  409.] 
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origiti  rather  in  hia  own  philosophical  opiaiona, 
than  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  generality  of 
Christians. 

The  Trinitarian  supposes  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  pray  to  Christ  or  the  Son,  as 
God  equal  to  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  circumstance  of  offering  such 
prayers,  aa  "those  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  we  find  among  Christians  during  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  ?  The 
Antitrinitariau  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  had  been  making  gradual  progress. 
When,  therefore,  he  finds  that,  at  the  period  just 
mentioned,  Christ  was  still  spoken  of,  by  a  writer 
6o  eminent  as  Origen,  as  not  being  an  object  of 
prayer  properly  so  called,  no  doubt  remains  on  hia 
mind  that  he  had  never  been  so  regarded  at  any 
preceding  period,  that  he  was  uot  bo  represented 
by  himself  or  his  Apostles,  nor  so  esteemed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

On  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ, 
I  WILL  now  turn  to  the  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  assert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  If  this  doctrine  were  proved,  it  would 
afford  no  proof  of  his  being  God;  but  the  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  strengthened  by  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  fig- 
urative  language   in  which   several   of  them   are 
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expressed  may^  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  its  being  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  subverting  their  former  faith.  The 
Pharisees  said :  "  We  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We 
know  that  God  spoke  to  Moses;  but  as  for  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."'  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  a  religion  of 
hypocrisy,  formalities,  superstilion,  and  bigotry, 
they  had  identified  in  their  own  minds  with  the 
Law ;  —  and  the  Law,  their  ancient  Law,  which 
for  fifteen  centuries,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
their  distinguishing  glory,  they  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  covenant  made  by  God  with  his  chosen 
people.  Were  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  might 
ask,  to  be  opposed  to  what  they  believed,  and  what 
their  fathers  had  believed,  upon  the  faith  of  God? 
Was  a  teacher  of  yesterday  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  Moses  and  the  Prophets?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  God  would  change  his  purposes, 
alter  the  terms  of  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  a 
new  religion  for  that  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  ? 

One  mode  of  meeting  these  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  was  by  the  use  of  language 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  conception,  asserting  or 
implying  that  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religion,  had  always  been  purposed 
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by  God.  This  was  done  in  part  by  figarative 
modes  of  speech,  conformed  to  the  Oriental  style, 
and  more  or  less  similar  to  many  which  \vc  find  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Facts  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  Cliristianity  were  spoken  of  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  according  to  the  verbal 
meaning  of  their  language  —  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  world  was ;  the  purpose  being  to  express 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  existence 
was  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God,  and  had 
from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  him.  What 
they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreor- 
dained, they  described  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  29,  30),  "  For  those  whom  God  foreknew,  he 
predestined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren;  and  whom  he  predestined  he  sum- 
moned, and  whom  he  summoned  he  made  right- 
eous, and  whom  he  made  righteous  he  glorified." 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  clause,  in  which  God 
is  spoken  of  as  having  already  glorified  the  disci- 
plea  of  Christ,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  vnll.' 

Thus  also  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  3,  4) : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  having  exalted  us  to  heaven,  is  bless- 
ing us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  through  Christ, 
he  havijig  in  his  love  chosen  us  through  him  be/ore 
Vie  foundaiion  of  the  world" 

To  Timothy  (2  Ep.  i.  8,  9)  he  says :  "  Suffer  to- 


•  Compare 
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gether  with  me  for  the  gospel,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  has  delivered  us,  and  sum- 
tDoned  us  by  a  sacred  call,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  works,  but  conformably  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  the  favor  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  Jestts 
be/ore  time  icas." 

So  also  to  Titua  (i.  1,  2) :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of 
God,  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  faith  of  the  chosen  of  God,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth  which  leads  to  the  trae  worship  of  God, 
founded  on  the  expectation  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  before  time  was" 

For  other  passages  in  which  that  which  is  pur- 
posed by  God  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  actually 
existing,  see  Exodus  xv.  13,  comp.  17 ;  1  Samuel 
XV.  28;  Psalm  cxxxix.  16;  Isaiah  xlix.  1;  John 
X.  16;  Acts  xviii.  10;  Galatians  i.  15. 

When  Christianity,  after  having  been  preached 
to  the  Jews,  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  committed  in 
trust  to  its  Gentile  converts,  it  had  to  encounter 
the  same  objection  of  its  being  a  novel  dcctrine; 
and  this  objection  was  met  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  by  a  similar  use  of  language.  In  his  "  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Gentiles,"  Clement  of  (Vlexandria 
says  :  "  Error  ia  ancient,  truth  appears  a  novel- 
ty." Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  those  nations 
which  made  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  he  adds :  "  But  we  [Christians]  were 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  through  the 
certainty  of  our  future  existence,  previously  exist- 
ing in  God  himself," " 


npi  Si  r^t  Tou  KoiTiiou  KaTaffokijS  tnuls 


■<r«rAH,  I 
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We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a  critical  explanation  of  any  figurative 
mode  of  speech  ;  but  something  very  like  such  an 
explanation  of  that  which  we  arc  considering  is 
found  in  St.  Paul,  when  his  words  are  properly 
translated  and  understood. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  (xvii.  4,  5)  God  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  Abraham,  "Behold,  my  cove- 
nant ia  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations   have  I  made  tkee." 

in  axnii  itpdripov  ytycwTjfMwn  ry  Gty,  p.  6,  ed.  Poller.  —  Thns 
loo  in  B  book  wliich  in  very  carif  limca  was  in  considerable  repnU 
umong  Chrisliane,  "The  SUepherd  of  Hcnnaa,"  tlermaa  represents 
himselfag  being  told  by  nn  ungcl  in  it  vision,  that  "  tho  Chnrcb  was 
Ibe  Grel  crcalcd  of  all  things,  and  for  her  sake  the  world  nas  mode." 
(Lib.  I.  Vis.  a.) 

We  find  the  same  6giiraiivD  nse  of  langnage  in  the  writings  of  the 
Inter  Jews.  In  the  Tulmnd  it  is  recorded  thai  R.  Eliezer  said  : 
"  Seven  things  were  created  hcforc  the  world ;  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
tho  Law,  the  Righteoiu,  the  Israeliles,  iho  Throne  of  Glory,  Jerusa- 
lem, sDd  the  Meuiah,  the  Son  of  David."  This,  in  the  Book  Cosri, 
is  cxplsined  as  meaning,  that "  they  were  prior  in  the  inteotion  of 
Qod"!  they  cons  til  ating  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  created ; 
and  tho  end  being  in  intention  preccdont  10  llie  means,  (Liber  Coeri, 
cd.  BuKtotf.  p.  254.)  Atany  similar  passages  nre  quoted  or  referred 
[0  by  Schoeltgen  (Horn  Ecbr,,  Tom,  II.  pp.  436,  437),  among  which 
are  the  rollowing.  fiohar  Lcvit,,  fol,  14,  col.  SG :  "  Rabbi  Uexekioh 
sat  down  in  the  preaence  of  Elcozar,  and  asked,  How  many  lights 
wera  created  berorii  (ho  foundation  of  the  world  ?  He  answered, 
Seven;  the  light  of  the  Law,  the  light  of  Gehenna,  the  lighl  of  Para- 
dise, the  light  of  the  Throne  of  Glory,  tho  lighl  of  the  Temple,  the 
light  of  Repentance,  and  the  lighl  of  the  MeAsinli,"  In  various  other 
Rabbinical  books  cited  by  Schoeltgen  we  find  the  same  ennmcration, 
except  ibnt  the  ward  "light"  is  omitted  throngbout,  and  "the  name 
orilieMi'isinh"i9suhBtitntedfar"lhelightoflbe  MeaKiah."    But  in 
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Referring  to  this  passage,  St.  Paul  aays,  in  his 
Epislle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  16,  17) ;  "  The  promise 
was  sure  to  all  the  oftapring  of  Abraham,  not  to 
those  under  the  Law  only,  but  to  those  who  have 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all 
(as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many 
fuUions)  in  the  sight  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted, — 
of  Him  who  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  speaks 
of  the  things  which  are  not,  as  though  they  were." 
In  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  God,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored life  to  the  dead,  iii  enabling  Abraham  and 
Sarah  to  have  a  son ;  *   and,  in  calling  Abraham 

BereBhilh  Rabba,  Bcct.  l,fol.  3,  3,  clicra  is  a  difFcrcnt  slatcmcnl:  — 
"  Six  things  preceded  the  creation  a(  ibo  world  :  loma  of  (licse  were 
created,  aa  Uie  Law  and  ths  Throne  of  Glory  ;  others  it  was  in  iho 
mind  of  God  to  create,  oamely,  Ibe  Patriarchs,  Iirael,  tho  Temple, 
and  the  name  of  the  MeEsiah."  In  Midrash  Tchillim.  fol.  SB,  S,  it  ia 
said  that  the  ase  of  the  word  D~!P.  in  Faaim  Ixxir.  3  "  tendici  na,  thst 
God  created  Israel  before  the  (oundation  of  lbs  world."  The  same 
cominenlai7  claewbcre  gays,  that  "Ilepeniance  preceded  the  CTealion 
of  ihe  world";  and  in  Sohar  Levit.,  fol.  29,  col.  113,  Uie  following 
passage  occurs:  "Before  God  created  the  world,  he  created  Repent- 
ance, atid  said  to  her,  It  is  my  will  to  create  man  in  soch  a  relation 
to  thee,  that,  when  he  retorns  to  thee  from  bis  transgressions,  thoa 
shalt  be  ready  to  forgive  his  transgress  ions,  and  to  miLke  expiation 
for  tliem.- 

*  That  this  WIS  the  meaning  of  tha  Apostle  appears  from  the 
verses  which  immediately  follow  tbo«o  qnolcd  abavc :  "  For  be  [Abni- 
bam]  had  conlldent  bopo  of  that  which  was  past  hope,  that  he  shoald 
be  Iho  father  of  many  nations,  according  to  the  declaration,  Tkui  wiU 
t^3  offspring  be.  And,  not  hcing  wcalt  in  faith,  he  did  not  regard  his 
own  body  then  dead,  he  being  aboat  a  hnndred  jean  old.  nor  the 
dcadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  nor  had  he  any  doubt  or  mistrust  about 
the  promise  of  God." 

Compare  also  Hebrews  sL  19,  where,  in  reference  to  tlic  birth  of 
Isaac,  Abraham  is  said  to  hare  receiTed  him,  "  fignratirelj  speaking, 
from  the  dead." 
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the  father  of  many  nations,  spoke  of  the  things 
which  were  not,  as  though  they  were. 

Using  langnage  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
illustrated,  our  Saviour  spoke,  in  his  last  prayer 
with  his  disciples,  on  the  night  before  his  death,  of 
tlie  glory  which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world 
was. 

"  When  Jesus  had  thus  spolcen,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said  :  — 

"Father!  the  hour  has  come.  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee,  —  through  the 
power  that  thou  hast  granted  him  over  all  men, 
to  give  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  him 
eternal  life.  And  this  is  eternal -life,  to  icnow  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth.  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now.  Father !  glorify  thou  rae  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was." ' 

Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  his  disciples,  our 
Saviour  says :  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  them";t  words  implying  that 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  was  such 
as  might  be  conferred  on  men ;  and  such  as,  by 
constituting  them  his  Apostles,  he  had  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

"  Father  I "  he  continues,  "  I  desire  for  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  where  I  am  they 
also  may  be  with  me,  so  that  they  may  behold  my 


'  John  xvii.  1-5. 


t  Ibid.,verH93. 
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glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  for  thou  didat  love 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  ' 

The  character  and  purport  of  these  exprcssiona 
of  Jesus  are  explained  by  what  has  been  said.  A 
principal  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  language  of 
this  prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  discourse 
which  precedes  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
his  Apostles  to  meet  that  fearful  trial  of  their  faith 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  approaching  separation  from  him.  He  uses, 
in  consequence,  the  most  forcible  modes  of  speech, 
in  order  to  produce  the  deepest  impression.  He 
desired,  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  by 
every  feeling  of  affection  and  awe,  by  language 
the  most  pregnant  and  of  the  highest  import,  and 
by  figures  too  strong  and  solemn  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  make  them  feel  his  connection,  and 
their  own  connection,  with  God.  Their  teacher, 
their  master,  their  &iend,  was  the  special  messen- 
ger of  God,  distinguished  by  hia  favor  beyond  all 
other  men ;  and  in  this  favor  they  shared,  as  his 
followers.  He  was,  in  the  Oriental  style,  "  one 
with  God"  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  one 
with  God  and  him.  God  had  from  eternity  re- 
garded him  with  love  ;  and  they  were  like  objects 
of  God's  love.f  They  were  hereafter  to  behold  in 
heaven  the  consummate  glory  of  him,  who  before 
the  close  of  another  day  was  to  bo  exposed  to  the 

■  John  xTii,  34, 

t  "  —  that  the  woild  ma;  know  that  thoa  haat  sent  me,  and  bait 
lOTed  them  as  thou  hast  laved  me."    John  xrii.  23. 
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mockery  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  suffer  the  out- 
rages of  an  infuriated  mob,  and  to  expire  by  a 
death  as  ignominious  as  it  was  cruel. 

Havino  furnished  the  key  to  passages  of  this 
kind,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  I  will  notice 
particularly  but  one  other.  John  viii,  53,  53,  56- 
58 :  "  The  Jews  said  to  Jeaus,  Now  we  are  sure 
that  you  are  possessed  by  a  dBemon.  Abraham 
died,  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  you  say,  Whoever 
obeys  my  teaching  will  never  taste  of  death.  Are 
you  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who  died  ? 
And  the  Prophets  died.  Whom  do  you  make 
yourself  to  be  ?  Jesus  answered, .....  Your  fa- 
ther Abraham  exulted  that  he  might  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  rejoiced.  Then  the  Jews  said 
to  him,  You  arc  not  yet  iifty  years  old  ;  and  have 
you  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus  said  to  them,  Truly, 
truly  I  tell  you,  Before  Abraham  was  boru,  I  was 
He." 

The  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  ia  without  meaning,  —  the 
present  tense,  "  I  am,"  being  connected  with  the 
mention  of  past  time,  "  before  Abraham  was " ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  doubtless  assisted  iu 
producing  the  belief  that  the  words  express  a 
mystery.  But  our  Saviour  says  that  Abraham 
saw  his  day,  that  is,  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 
Tbis  declaration  no  one  understands  verbally,  and 
there  is  as  little  reason  for  giving  a  verbal  mean- 
ing to  that  under  consideration.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  it  two  things  are  to  be  attended  to. 
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In  ihe  first  place,  after  tbe  words  eym  ti/i-l,  ren- 
dered  in  the  Common  Version,  "  I  am,"  we  must 
understand  o  Xpiarot,  "the  Messiah";  as  is  evi- 
dent from  two  preceding  passages  in  the  same  dis- 
course. In  verse  34,  Jesus  says,  with  the  same 
ellipsis,  "  Unless  you  believe  that  Jam  [that  is.  Hint 
lam  ihe  Messiaii],  you  will  die  in  your  sins  "  ;  and 
in  verse  28  he  tells  the  Jews,  '■  When  yon  have 
raised  on  high  (crucified)  the  Son  of  Man,  then 
you  will  know  that  lam"  meaning,  thai  I  am  thfi 
Messiah.  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts;  as,  for  instance,  in  Mark 
xiii.  6  and  Luke  xju.  8  we  find  tlie  wordji,  "  Many 
will  come  in  my  name,  saying  /  am" ;  while  in 
Matthew  niv.  5  the  ellipsis  is  irapplied,  *<  Many 
will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Mwwtah," 
Other  examples  are  refen^  to  below.* 

This  apparently  stiasge  oaaaMon  of  tbfl  pr»M- 
cate  of  so  important  a  fnpomtion  «Mjr,  I  lIMh  IM 
thus  ejcplained.  Tbe  Mmiat  wm  tmfmUd  fef 
the  Jews  as  one  who,  pbd^  MmaM  at  Ifc*  IhiM 
of  tbe  natuw,  wooU  ddmv  IImib  hmm  Ifc*  tfmm 
By  onder  wUeh  thqr  wtm  aaftrf*^  E|li#y  l# 
Haod.  the  lafer  M  Camt»,  mit»^  WliUM  |l» 
cnrator  td  Jotea,  •■  imSMimal,  |MMWf  mmtmm 
ciog  Iniiiedf  ae  tte  MeaMbL  IPIM  Iww  MMHw4 


too;  aad  a  dMHrf«(  Jt,  ttwy  WiVuM  mf  mf/»- 


k 


*»«».»  mm<  «i«i  n-aW/MJO-i**  <•»  " 
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feet  and  ambiguous  language,  indicating,  rather 
than  expressing,  their  meaning.  Even  when  dan- 
ger was  not  feared,  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy 
might  be  affected,  and  there  might  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  employ  terms  the  full  significance  of  which 
would  be  understood  only  by  those  who  felt  with 
the  speaker.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the 
multitude  being  excited  by  his  miracles  and  preach- 
ijig,  and  the  intimations  concerning  his  character, 
the  inquiry  arose  among  them,  whether  he  were 
the  Messiah.  The  question  was  often  asked,  we 
may  suppose,  eagerly,  but  cautiously,  "Is  it  he?" 
OvTO'i  eo-rt ;  —  not  broadly  and  rashly,  "  la  he  the 
Messiah?"  and  a  corresponding  answer  returned, 
'Eari,  "  He  is,"  —  OvK  eari,  "  He  is  not."  I  have 
adverted  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  revolt  against  the 
Roman  power.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  its 
being  one  of  universal  interest,  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  were  strongly  bent,  may  be  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  abbreviated 
expressions  to  convey  a  meaning  that  every  one 
was  ready  to  apprehend.  Still,  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  we  are  considering  being  sup- 
pressed, and  the  language,  in  consequence,  being 
in  itself  wholly  ambiguous,  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing might  be  adopted  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of 
at  once  intimating  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  leaving  his  meaning  in  some  degree  uncertain. 
Thus  in  the  present  discourse,  when  he  tells  the 
Jews  (verse  24),  "  Unless  you  believe  that  /  am  He, 
you  will  die  in  your  sins " ;  they  ask  in   return, 
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"  Who  are  you  ? "  The  use,  therefore,  of  this 
mode  of  expression  corresponded  to  that  reserve  as 
to  openly  and  explicitly  avowing  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  which  the  expectations  and  feelings  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  maintain  till  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  his  ministry,* 

In  the  next  place,  the  verb  "/i*  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  the  force  of  the  perfect  tense, 
that  is,  as  denoting,  literally  or  figuratively,  a  state 
of  being,  commenced  at  a  distant  time,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  It  is  thus  elsewhere  used 
in  St.  John's  Gospel,  "  Have  I  been  [verballff, 
Am  I]  so  long  with  you,  and  yet  have  you  not 
known  me,  Philip?"f  But  such  is  our  use  of 
language,  that  this  meaning  is  here  to  be  expressed 
in  English  by  the  imperfect  tense,  "  I  was."  If  we 
should  say,  "Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  have 
been,"  the  idea  of  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
being  to  the  present  time  is  so  far  from  being  con- 
veyed, that  it  Is  rather  excluded. 

The  full  meaning  of  Jesus,  then,  was  this:  Be- 

*  It  maj  be  objected  to  [his  atconnt,  tbiiL  the  Jews  of  Jcrusnlcm 
■re  reprewDted  in  the  seventh  ehapter  of  John's  Gospvl  na  explicitly 
diaciMiing  the  queBiioa,  whether  Jctus  were  or  vere  not  the  Mesaiah. 
(See  TBrtoi  26,  27,  31,  41,  tl.)  I  answer,  thai  it  is  not  neceuKrj  to 
■appose  that  the  c&Qtion  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  sabject  in  ques- 
tion was  alicai/t  mainl^ed.  It  might  disappear  in  the  heat  of  con- 
trorerav,  and  it  gire  way,  without  donbt,  to  the  excitetnent  of  strong 
feelings;  as  when  the  tnalticudo  wished  to  compel  Jesai  to  place 
himself  at  their  heod,  as  their  king  {John  vL  IS]  ;  and  apon  hii  it'i- 
Dmphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  juat  before  his  cmciRiion.  ll  is  suf- 
ficient fur  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  Saviour's  language,  if  the 
mode  of  expreasiou  be  adopted  were  common. 

t  John  xiv.  9. 
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fore  Abraham  was  born,  I  was  the  Messiah ;  that 
is,  I  was  designated  by  God  as  the  Mesaiah.  The 
words  cannot  be  understood  verbally,  because  "  the 
Messiah"  was  the  title  of  one  bearing  an  office 
which  did  not  exist  till  it  was  assumed  by  Jesus 
on  earth.  Before  Abraham,  there  was  no  Messiah 
except  in  the  purpose  of  God.  The  language  used 
by  Christ  is  of  the  same  figurative  character  wiUi 
that  which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  as  addressed  to  him  by  God 
(i.  5) :  "Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew 
thee;  and  before  thou  camest  forth  at  thy  birth,  I 
sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  to 
the  nations." 


We  will  now  consider  some  passages  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demuB,  our  Saviour  says  {John  iii.  12,  13):  "If  I 
tell  you  earthly  things  and  you  believe  not,  how 
will  you  believe  should  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  ? 
And  no  one  has  ascended  to  heaven,  except  Mm 
who  has  descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  is  in  heaven." 

Heaven  being  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
local  habitation  of  the  Deity,  "  to  ascend  to 
heaven"  is  here  a  figure  used  to  denote  the  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  purposes  and  will  of 
God,  with  things  invisible  and  spiritual,  "  heav- 
enly things " ;  "  to  be  in  heaven "  is  to  pos- 
sess such  acquaintance ;  and  "  to  descend  from 
heaven,"  or  "  to  come  from  heaven,"  is  to  come 
from  God. 
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In  this  sense  the  expression  "  to  descend  from 
heaven "  is  used  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourse 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel.  The  Jews,  whom  he  had  disap- 
pointed the  day  before  in  their  attempt  "  to  malce 
him  their  king,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  compel  him 
to  assnme  publicly  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  their  conception  of  it,  had  now  col- 
lected about  him  with  very  different  feelings.  They 
were  disposed  to  disparage  his  miracles  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Moses.  He  had  fed  five 
thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes;  but 
Moses,  they  said,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
"  had  given  them,"  the  Jews,  "  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat.'"  In  what  follows,  this  expression  is  used 
figuratively  by  our  Saviour,  to  denote  that  his  doc- 
trine came  from  God,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  other  words,  that  he  himself  came  from  God. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  draw  his  figures  from 
something  which  had  just  been  said,  or  some  pres- 
ent object  or  recent  event.  "  Moses,"  he  says, 
"  gave  you  not  the  bread  from  heaven  "  ;  meaning 
that  Moses  had  not  given  them  a  religion  like  his 
own,  adapted  ta  supply  all  their  spiritual  wants; 
"  but  my  Father,"  he  continues,  "  is  giving  you  the 
true  bread  from  heaven ;  for  the  bread  of  God  is 
that  which  is  now  descending  from  heaven  and 
giving  life  to  the  world."  f  By  "  the  bread  of  God 
■which  gives  life  to  the  world,"  our  Saviour  here 
mean^his  doctrines,  his  religion;  and  with  this,  by 


r  Venw  89,  S3, 
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an  obvious  figure,  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, lie  afterwards  identifies  himself.  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life  ;  he  who  cornea  to  me  will  never  hun- 
ger, and  he  who  has  faith  in  me  will  never  thirst,"" 
"  I  have  descended  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Hiin  who  eent  me";f  —  that 
is,  I  who  bring  this  religion  from  heaven  have  no 
other  purpose  but  to  perform  the  will  of  God. 

The  Jews,  that  ia,  some  of  the  Jews,  his  enemies, 
carped,  as  usual,  at  his  words.  "  Then  the  Jews 
murmured  at  him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread 
which  has  descended  from  heaven.  And  they  said, 
la  not  thia  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  one 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  What,  then, 
does  he  mean  by  saying,  I  have  descended  from 
heaven  ?  "  J  Wc  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  understood  him  as  meaning  that  he,  being  a 
man,  had  descended  from  heaven;  or  that  he,  being 
a  pre-existent  spirit,  had  assumed  a  human  form. 
Their  objection  waa  to  the  absolute  authority 
which  this  man,  Jesus,  the  son,  as  they  called 
him,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  claimed  as  the  delegate 
of  God.  They  had  the  same  feeling  as  waa  shown 
by  his  fellow- townsmen  of  Nazareth,  when  they 
asked:  "  Is  not, this  man  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  kinsman  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judas 
and  Simon ?"S 


In  verse  62  of  this  ehapter,  there  is  a  passage 
thus  rendered  in  the   Common  Version :  "  What 

•  John  *i,  35.  t  Versa  38. 

I  Yeraeall,  42.  t  Mark  vi.  3. 
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and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ? "  It  has  been  thought  to 
refer  to  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  to  imply  that 
he  existed  in  heaven  before  hia  appearance  on 
earth.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we  must  attend 
to  its  connection. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  our  Sav- 
iour bad  spoken  of  his  religion  as  bread  or  food 
descending  from  heaven,  and  having  figuratively 
identified  himself  with  his  religion,  he  describes 
this  food  as  giving  eternal  life.  "  Truly,  truly  I 
tell  you.  He  who  puts  his  trust  in  me  has  eternal 
life,  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  your  fathers  ate  the 
manna  in  the  desert  and  died ;  but  if  any  one  eat 
of  this  bread  which  is  descending  from  heaven,  he 
shall  not  die.  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  has 
descended  from  heaven ;  if  any  one  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever."'  Aa  food  is  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  natural  life,  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  was  the  means  of  enjoying  eternal 
life.  Metaphors  of  a  similar  kind,  derived  from 
taking  food,  and  applied  to  the  partaking  of  what 
is  desirable,  the  being  compelled  to  endure  what  is 
painfiU,  or  the  experiencing  the  consequences,  good 
or  evil,  of  our  own  conduct,  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  probably  common  in  most  lan- 
guages. In  such  metaphors,  however,  as  well  as 
in  other  figurative  modes  of  speech,  the  Oriental 
style  passes  beyond  the  limits  within  which  we  are 
confined.     Thus  in  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom  is  per- 
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soniticd  and  represented  as  saying:  "  Those  who 
cat  me  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  those  who  drtnk 
me  shall  yet  be  thirsty."'  Thus  too  in  the  Tal- 
mud, R.  llillel,  who  asserted  that  the  Messiah  had 
already  come,  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by 
other  doctors,  who  maintained  that  "the  Israelites 
were  yet  to  eat  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  He,  on 
the  contrary,  affirmed  that  "  they  had  eaten  their 
Messiah  in  the  days  of  Hezeldah,"-t- 

But  iu  the  words  following  those  last  quoted 
from  our  Saviour's  discourse,  there  is  an  accession 
to  the  figure.  It  becomes  the  vehicle  for  express- 
ing a  new  fact.  He  says  :  "  But  the  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  body,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  In  this  language,  he  refers,  I 
conceive,  to  his  own  death.  He  goes  on :  "  Unless 
you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  you  have  not  life  within  you";  and  he 
repeats  and  insists  upon  this  strong  figure.  When 
he  thus  describes  the  food  of  life,  of  which  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  partake,  as  his  own  flesh  and  his 
own  blood,  the  only  purpose,  I  believe,  of  this  am- 
plification of  the  figure  is  to  show  that  the  bless- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  through  him  were  to  be  pur- 
chased by  his  violent  death.  It  was,  I  think,  so 
understood,  at  least  partially,  by  those  who  heard 
him.  His  object  was  to  destroy  all  hope  of  his 
establishing  a  splendid  temporal  kingdom,  such  as 
the  Jews  had  been  expecting ;  and  thus  to  repress 


•  Chapter  xiir.  2 
1  Sm  WeUtein's  : 
Ewkiel  iii.  1.] 
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all  worldly  motives  in  those  who  were  inclined  to 
be  his  followers.  Their  Master  was  not  to  be  a  con- 
queror and  a  monarch,  as  they  might  have  hoped, 
dispensing  honors  and  favors  to  hiu  adherents  and 
countrymen ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  was  re- 
quired, a  bloody  death  was  to  be  suffered  by  him, 
in  order  that  his  followers  might  enjoy  those  bless- 
ings of  which  he  was  the  minister.  So,  as  I  have 
said,  he  appears  to  have  been  understood;  and 
many  of  his  followers  in  consequence  deserted  him. 

"  Thus  taught  Jesus  in  a  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum. Then  many  of  his  disciples,  when  they 
heard  him,  said,  This  is  hard  teaching;  who  can 
listen  to  it?  But  Jesus,  knowing  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  disciples  were  murmuring  on  ac- 
count of  his  discourse,  said  to  them.  Does  this 
give  you  offence?  What,  then,  if  you  should  sea 
the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where  he  was  before?"* 

The  meaning  is,  Does  it  offpnd  you  that  I  speak 
of  my  death  ?  What,  then,  if  you  shall  see  me 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  appearing  where  I  was 
before  ?  When  Jesus  made  mention  of  his  death, 
he  on  other  occasions  connected  it  with  the  predic- 
tion that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  To  his 
resurrection  he  alludes  as  a  sigiial  proof  to  be 
given  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  but  never 
elsewhere   to    his   ascenaion.f      After   the   words 


•  John 


.  59  -  62. 
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which  have  been  quoted,  he  goes  on,  contrary  in 
some  degree  to  his  usual  custom,  to  explain  in 
part  the  figurative  language  which  he  had  used: 
"What  is  spiritual,"  he  says,  "gives  life.  The 
flesh  profits  nothing";  —  that  is,  my  flesh  would 
profit  you  nothing;  —  "the  words  which  I  speak 
to  you  are  spiritual,  and  give  life."  * 


It  has  been  contended  by  some  modern  German 

divines,  who  appear  themselves  to  regard  Christ 
merely  as  a  human  teacher,  that  he  was  believed 
or  represented  by  his  Apostles,  if  not  by  himself, 
to  have  been  a  pre-existcnt  being,  the  Logos  of 
God.  They  appeal,  of  course,  to  some  of  the 
■same  passages  which  are  brought  forward  by 
Trinitarians  and  others  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
and  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ  in  which  it  is 
implied.  But  we  may  here  make  the  general 
remark,  that  if  the  Apostles  had  regarded  their 
Master  as  an  incarnation  of  a  great  pre-existent 
spirit,  far  superior  to  man,  they  would  not  have 
left  us  to  gather  their  belief  from  a  doubtful  inter- 
pretation of  a  few  scattered  passages.  No  fact 
concerning  him,  personally,  would  have  been  put 
forward  in  their  writings  with  more  prominence 
and  distinctness.  None  would  have  been  oftener 
brought  into  notice.  None  would  have  more 
strongly  affected  their  imaginations  and  feelings. 
None  would  have  been  adapted  more  to  affect 
their  disciples.  St.  Matthew  would  not  have 
'WTitten  an  account  of  his  Master,  as  it  must  be 
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conceded  that  be  has,  witboal  muywhere  e^jrodj 
declaring  the  fact.  The  Apostk*  would  l»Te  left 
OS  in  as  Utile  doubt  eoaetrmng  tbeir  belief  of  it,  ai 
cooceroing  tiieir  betorf  <rf  to  eroeifiiion  and  rwor- 
rection. 


CLASS    V. 

Passages  reUOiMg  to  Ike  ihnme  mikoritf  of  Oaiu 
as  the  mimster  of  God,  to  the  wmtfUtaOom  of 
divine  poicer  im  hU  adradei  ami  fa  Ae  ntaMsj 
ment  of  Orittiam^,  mtd  to  Ont^amtg  iUelf^ 

spoken  of  vnder  the  name  of  Chri^,  amd  contidr 
ered  as  a  promulga^om  of  the  iatn  of  Gottt  moral 
government,  —  trkidi  have  been  mitiiUerj/reted  as 
proving  tktU  Ckrisl  himself  is  God. 

Fob  example:  there  are  t«-o  passages  iu  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  »pealc  of  a 
messenger  as  going  beftwe  Jehorab  to  prepare  his 
way  and  aonotince  bis  coming.     They  are :  — 

Isaiah  xl.  3.  "A  voice  is  crying,  Prepare  ye  in 
the  waste  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  etrajght  in 
the  desert  a  road  for  oar  God." 

Maiachi  iii.  I.  "  Lo!  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me." 

These  passages  are  in  the  Gospels  applied  to 
John  the  Baptist,  the  precursor  of  Christ.' 


*  Muthew  iiL3;  xL  10;  IIaAi.S,8i  LnkeLTS;  iii.  4;  Tii.9T; 
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Tlie  anget,  who,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  announced  the  birth 
of  John,  is  likewise  represented  as  saying  to  Zach- 
ariah :  — 

"  And  many  of  the  sona  of  Israel  will  he  turn 
back  to  the  Lord,  their  God  ;  and  he  will  go  be- 
fore  him  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  Elijah."* 

From  these  passages,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  is 
Jehovah.     But  they  admit  of  aa  easy  explanation. 

In  conformity  to  the  rude  apprehensions  of  the 
Jews,  we  often  find  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in 
the  Old  Testament,  strong,  and,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, harsh  fignres  applied  to  God,  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  properties,  passions,  and  ac- 
tions of  man,  and  even  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Among  them  is  the  common  figure  by  which  God, 
in  giving  any  peculiar  nianifestation  of  his  power, 
is  represented  as  changing  his  place,  and  coming 
to  the  scene  where  his  power  is  displayed.  But  if 
we  except  the  case  of  miraculous  operations  ex- 
erted directly  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the  power 
of  God  must  be  manifested  by  means  of  sensible 
objects.  It  is  often  represented  as  exerted  through 
the  agency  of  human  beings,  and  other  conscious 
ministers  of  his  will.  When  thus  exerted,  its 
effects,  and  the  circamstancea  by  which  its  display 
is  attended,  arc  sometimes  referred  to  God  as  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  sometimes  to  the  immediate 
agent.  What  is  said  in  one  case  to  be  done  by  an 
angel,  or  by  Moses,  or  by  Christ,  or  by  some  other 


•  Lnko  i.  16, 17. 
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instrument  of  God's  will,  is  in  another  case  said 
to  be  done  by  God.  The  power  displayed  is  re- 
garded, according  to  different  modes  of  conceiving 
the  same  thing,  aa  appertaining  to  him  or  to  them. 
God  comes,  according  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  a  commissioned  instrument  of  hia  will 
appears ;  and  the  precursor  of  the  latter  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  God.  Thus,  too,  as  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  were  displayed  in  Christ,  he  might  be 
denominated  "  Immanuel,"  a  name  meaning  "God 
is  with  us." '     [See  Matthew  i.  23 ;  Isaiah  vii.  14.] 

'  In  Ihc  DSngo  Biippoied,  there  i)  nothing  extraordJDary,  or  foreign 
from  onr  modes  of  expresaion.  But  in  tlie  Pcntatench  tlia  agent  of 
God's  will,  Moses,  is  confounded  with  God  himself  in  a  rery  almnge 
and  almost  inexplicable  manner;  which  at  least  illustrates  iHo  fact, 
bow  far  we  ought  to  be  fram  insisting  npun  the  bare  letter  of  a  pn- 
■age,  picked  out  here  and  Ihere,  in  opposition  to  common  sense  and 
the  i^neral  teoor  of  a  writing. 

Id  Denteronomj  xi.  13-15,  Moses  is  represented  as  thas  address- 
ing the  Israelite! :  — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  to  mjr 
commandments  nhieh  I  command  jou  this  day,  to  lore  Jcliorah, 
yoar  God,  and  to  servo  bim  with  all  your  lieart  and  with  all  your 

■Dul,  that  I  will  give  you  Iho  rain  of  your  land  in  its  due  season, 

and  I  will  send  grass  in  ihy  fields." 

Instead  of  ''  I  will  give,"  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Beptnagint,  and 
the  Vulgate  bere  read,  "He  will  give";  bat  this  reading  appears 
obviously  (o  haia  be«a  introduced  to  remote  the  diSieulty  of  Iha 
passage. 

Again,  Denieronomy  xxix.  I,  5,  6  :  — 

"And  Moses  called  together  alt  Israel,  and  said  to  them, I 

hare  led  yuu  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  your  clothes  hare  iK>t 
waxen  old  upon  you,  nor  your  shoes  waxen  old  npon  your  feet ;  ye 
hare  not  eatcD  brend,  nor  drunk  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  that  yo  may 
know  that  I.  Jehorah,  am  your  God." 

Here  the  SamBritai)  text  agrees  with  (he  Hebrew :  the  Scptaagint 
in  the  Alcxondrino  mannscrlpt,  and  the  Vulgate  and  Syrioc  Tcraions. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel  {verses  16  —  30),  which  took  place 
after  he  had  excited  their  enmity  against  him  by 
miraculously  curing  a  man  on  the  Sabbath,  there 
are  expressions  as  strong  as  arc  anywhere  used 
concerning  hia  authority  as  a  minister  of  God,  and 
concerning  his  religion  as  taught  and  sanctioned 
by  God,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government.  The  words  of  Christ  were 
bold  and  figurative.     The  style  of  St,  John,  who 

alier  as  in  tho  preceding  pSEsage,  changing  the  prononn  of  tlio  first 
person  for  that  of  the  third. 

Once  more,  Dcnleronnmy  xxni.  82,  S3  \  — 

"Moaes,  Chen,  nrot«  this  song  ihs  Game  daj,  and  tanght  it  the 
ohildrep  DflsracL 

"And  he  gave  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nnn,  a  charge,  and  eaid:  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage  ;  for  Ihon  shalt  bring  the  children  of  Is- 
rael Into  the  land  which  I  snare  unto  them,  and  1  will  be  wilh  thee." 

Here,  to  avoid  the  dilhculty,  the  Septuagint  reads,  "  which  Ibe 
Lord  sware  unto  them,  and  he  will  ho  with  thee  " ;  eipreaely  ascrib- 
ing the  speech  to  Moses,  as  the  connection  roqnirci,  and  supplying 
his  name,  thus  :  "  And  Moses  chargad  Joshua."  The  Vulgate  lakes 
a  different  course,  ascribing  the  whole  speech  to  Jehovah,  thnst  "And 
the  Lard  charged  Joshua." 

Tho  various  readings  of  tho  Versions  evidently  dcserre  no  ronsid- 
cration,  as  tho  origin  of  them  is  apparenL  Whoever  may  look  into 
a  numWr  of  common  tutors,  unless  ho  he  more  fortanate  than  myself, 
will  be  surprised  to  find,  cither  that  these  passages  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  that  the  attempts  to  esplnin  them  ore  but  slight  and  an- 
fatisfactory.  How  ihey  are  to  be  enplained,  or  acconnted  for,  is  a 
qnestion  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss,  and  one  which  it 
i)  not  easy  to  answer.  But  it  may  bo  remarked,  that  if  a  passage 
corresponding  to  ihcm  had  been  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ, 
it  must  have  appeared,  I  thiuk,  lo  a  Trinitarian  a  much  strongti 
argameat  than  any  that  can  now  be  adduced  in  snpport  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  deity  Df  Christ 
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has  reported  them,  is  in  general  obscure,  except  in 
mere  narrative ;  and  the  same  style  appeara  in  hia 
own  compositions  and  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Saviour  as  recorded  by  hitq,  which  differ  in  thia 
respect  from  those  given  by  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists. It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  St. 
John,  preserving  essentially  the  thoughts  uttered 
by  hia  Master,  conformed  the  language,  more  or 
less,  to  his  own  modes  of  expression.  The  pas- 
sage, from  these  causes,  is  in  the  original  some- 
what difficult  to  be  understood  ;  and  in  the  imper- 
fect and  erroneous  rendering  of  the  Common  Ver- 
sion, its  bearing  and  purpose  are  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.  As  in  similar  cases,  the  obscurity  thus 
spread  over  it  has  served  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position that  it  involves  some  mysterious  meaning. 
Yet,  even  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  the 
passage,  so  far  from  affording  any  proof  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  presents  only  the  conception  of  his 
entire  dependence  upon  God. 

In  order  to  enter  into  its  character  and  purpose, 
we  must  consider  that  the  Jews  in  general,  having 
little  moral  desert  to  recommend  them  to  the  favor 
of  God,  placed  their  reliance  upon  external  cere- 
monies; and  among  these,  there  was  none  to 
which  they  attached  more  importance  than  a  su- 
perstitious observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews  had  that  enmity  toward  Christ, 
which  the  bigots  of  a  false  religion  always  feel 
toward  a  teacher  of  the  truth,  who  discloses  the 
nothingness  and  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions. 
As  the   descecdanta  of  Abraham,  as  performing 
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"  the  works  of  the  Law,"  which  in  their  view  were 
little  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  as 
God's  chosen  people,  they  considered  themselves 
as  holy,  and  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  profane  here- 
Biarch.  Their  feelings  toward  hitn  were  such  as 
in  the  fifteenth  century  might  have  been  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  in  any 
Catholic  country,  by  one  openly  teaching,  I  do  not 
say  Protestantism,  but  pure  Christianity,  the  es- 
sential truths  of  religion  and  morals,  and  fearlessly 
reproving  the  vices,  superstitions,  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  age.  They  regarded  him,  as  such  a  reformer 
would  have  been  regarded,  as  an  enemy  of  God; 
for  if  he  were  not  at  enmity  with  God,  they  were. 

In  opposition  to  this  state  of  feeling  among 
them,  our  Saviour  used  the  strongest  expressions 
to  declare,  that  he  was  acting  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  and  that  his  authority  was  the 
authority  of  God.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  though 
it  may  be  worth  pointing  out,  that  the  expressions 
of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and 
the  boldest  assertions  of  divine  authority,  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  and  occur  indiscriminately  in  hi 
discourses.  So  far  as  he  was  a  mere  instrumeui 
in  the  hands  of  God,  so  far  was  his  authority  iden- 
tical with  that  of  God.  These  considerations  will 
perhaps  explain  the  general  character  of  the  pas- 
sage we  are  considering,  which  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  — 

"  Upon  this  the  Jews  came  in  pursuit  of  Jesus, 
because  he  had  done  thus  on  the   Sabbath. 
Jesua  said  to  them,  As  my  Father  is  continually 
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working,  ao  I  also  work. — Then,  for  this,  the  Jews 
were  more  bent  on  killing  him,  because  he  had  not 
only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  also  had  spoken  of 
God  as  particularly  his  Father,  putting  himself  on 
an  equality  with  God,  Then  Jesus  said  to  them, 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,  but  only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing. 
But  what  his  Father  does,  the  Son  also  does  in 
like  manner.  For  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and 
directs  him  in  all  that  he  does,  and  will  direct  hira 
in  greater  works  than  these,  to  your  astonishment. 
For  as  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives  them 
life,  so  also  the 'Son  gives  life  to  whom  he  will, 
Nor  docs  the  Father  condemn  any  one,  but  has 
committed  alt  condemnation  to  the  Son  ;  that  all 
may  honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
who  honors  not  the  Son,  honors  not  the  Father 
who  sent  him.  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  He  who 
hears  my  words,  and  puts  his  trust  in  Hira  who 
sent  me,  has  eternal  life,  and  shall  not  come  under 
condemnation,  but  has  passed  from  death  to  life. 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  hear  it  shall  live. 
For  as  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  life,  so  has  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  be  the  fountain  of  life;  and 
he  has  intrusted  him  with  authority  to  pass  con- 
demnation also,  because  he  is  the  Man.  Be  not 
astonished  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming,  when 
all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
come  forth ;  those  who  have  done  good,  to  the  res- 
urrection of  life,  and  those  who  have  done  evil,  to 
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the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  I  can  do  noth- 
ing of  myaelf,  I  condemn  as  I  am  directed,  and 
my  condemnation  is  just;  for  I  regard  not  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me." 

We  will  now  attend  to  some  passages  in  this 
discourse,  which  require  or  admit  further  illustra- 
tion. The  Jews,  exasperated  against  Jesus,  had 
represented  him  to  themselves  as  one  who  impi' 
ously  impugned  the  authority  of  their  Law,  hav- 
ing openly  manifested  his  contempt  for  it  by  a 
wanton  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  The  immediate 
purport  of  the  first  address  of  our  Saviour  to  them 
may  be  thus  expressed  :  I  am  executing  the  works 
of  God,  to  whom  my  relation  is  like  that  of  a  son 
to  a  father ;  and  as  the  immediate  works  of  God 
are  not  suspended  from  a  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  neither  is  there  reason  that  mine  should 
be,  —  "  As  my  Father  is  continually  working,  so  I 
also  work."  (Verse  17.)  The  ultimate  object  of 
these  words  was  to  affirm,  in  a  manner  very  strik- 
ing, at  once  from  its  indirectness  and  its  brevity, 
that  he  was  acting  as  the  minister  of  God  with  his 
full  approbation  and  authority.  The  Jews  did  not 
familiarly  speak  of  God  as  their  father ;  and  when 
Jesus  called  him  "  my  Father,"  they  understood 
him  at  once  as  meaning  to  express,  that  his  rela- 
tion to  God  was  different  from  that  of  all  other 
men.  They  understood,  likewise,  that  he  "put 
himself  on  an  equality  iivith  God,"  in  implying 
that  he  was  no  more  bound  by  a  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  than  God,  by  whose  authority  he 
acted. 
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There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  what  follows,  that 
requires  particular  explanation,  till  wc  come  to  the 
words:  "  Aa  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives 
them  life,  so  also  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom  he 
will."  (Verse  21.)  With  Cw'J,  "  life,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  idea  of  happiness  is  associated. 
"  Bternal  life,"  for  example,  denotes  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  meaning  of  Christ,  then,  in  these 
words,  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  Father  raises 
the  dead  to  a  new  and  happy  state  of  being;  but 
ill  this  work  he  has  appointed  the  Son  as  his  min- 
ister, who  by  his  religion  affords  the  means  of  se- 
curing this  blessedness,  which  will  he  conferred  on 
all  his  followers  without  exception,  as  if  by  his 
own  act  and  \vill. 

"  Nor  does  the  Father  condemn  any,  but  has 
committed  all  condemnation  to  the  Son."  (Verse 
22.)  This  language,  it  is  obvious,  must  on  any 
supposition  be  regarded  as  figurative.  What  was 
meant  by  it  is,  that  Christ,  being  the  teacher  of 
that  religion  through  which  the  laws  and  sanc- 
tions of  God's  moral  government  are  made  known, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  minister  of  God  appoint- 
ed to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  all  exposed  to  it.  He  condemned  only  those 
whom  God  condemned,  and  he  condemned  all 
those  whom  God  condemned.  It  is  as  such  a 
minister  that  he  afterward  represents  himself,  when 
he  says,  "  I  condemn  as  I  am  directed."  At'  the 
close  of  the  discourse  (verso  45),  dropping  this 
figure,  he  represents  God  in  person  as  the  judge 
who  passes  sentence.    "  Think  not,"  he  says,  "  that 
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I  shall  accuse  you  to  the  Father.  There  i 
who  is  accusing  you,  Moses,  in  whom  you  have 
trusted."  In  another  discourse  {eh.  xii.  47,  48)  be 
explains  what  is  meant  by  him  when  he  speaks  of 
judging  and  condemning  men.  It  signifies  that 
men  will  be  judged  and  condemned  according  to 
those  laws  and  sanctions  of  moral  conduct  which 
he  has  made  known  to  them  in  his  religion;  "If 
any  one  who  hears  my  words  regards  them  not,  I 
do  not  pass  sentence  on  him ;  for  I  have  not  come 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  world,  but  to  save  flie 
world.  There  is  a  judge  for  him  who  rejects  me 
and  receives  not  my  words;  —  the  doctrine  I 
HAVE  TAUGHT,  that  will  pass  sentence  on  him  here- 
after." 

In  the  discourse  before  us,  our  Saviour  used  the 
words  on  which  we  are  remarking  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  his  enemies,  who  considered  themselves 
as  secure  of  not  being  condemned  by  God,  how- 
ever their  characters  and  conduct  might  be  con- 
demned by  Jesus.  It  will  be,  he  gives  them  to 
understand,  as  if  all  condemnation  were  committed 
to  the  Son. 

"  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  He  who  hears  my  words, 
and  puts  his  trust  in  Him  who  sent  mc,  has  eter- 
nal life,  and  shall  not  come  under  condemnation, 
but  has  passed  from  death  to  life."  (Verse  24.) 
The  punishment  of  sin  is  oft<>n  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  under  the  figure  of  death.  Death 
is  regarded  as  the  most  severe  of  human  punish- 
ments, and  commonly  apprehended  as  the  greatest 
of  the  inevitable  evils  of  our  present  state ;  except 
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when  this  apprehension  is  done  away  by  the  faith 
and  hopes  of  a  Christian.  To  his  view,  indeed,  it 
changes  its  aspect.  To  him  it  is  a  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  this  life,  and  a  capid  and 
glorious  advance  in  that  course  of  progression  and 
blessedness  on  which  he  has  entered.  It  is  no 
interraption  of  that  eternal  life,  which  he  has 
commenced.  Accordijig  to  the  common  appre- 
hension of  death,  "  he  shall  never  die,"  But  to 
the  sinner  death  appears  under  an  opposite  aspect. 
The  natural  dread  of  it  is  not  alleWated  by  any 
rational  hope  of  a  happier  life  to  follow  it  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  commencement  of  that  state 
in  which  the  tendencies  of  his  evil  dispositions  will 
be  more  fully  developed,  and  their  consequences 
more  bitterly  felt.  Now  to  the  dispensations  of 
the  future  life  Christ  always  refers  as  the  great 
sanctions  of  his  religion.  Death,  then,  being  the 
termination  of  all  sinful  gratifications,  and  the 
commencement  of  future  punishment,  for  this  rea- 
son, in  connection  with  those  before  mentioned,  is 
employed,  by  an  obvious  figure,  to  represent  the 
whole  punishment  of  sin ;  and  those  who  lie  ex- 
posed to  this  punishment  are,  by  a  figure  equally 
obvious,  spoken  of  as  already  "dead" ;  as  the  good 
are  spoken  of  as  already  in  possession  of  "eternal 
life."  Thus,  too,  we  may  perceive  why  death,  pre- 
senting itself  under  such  opposite  aspects  to  the 
one  class  and  to  the  other,  is  represented,  though 
common  to  all,  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  bear  it  shall  liva" 
(Verse  25.)  The  discourse  of  our  Saviour  haa 
been  raisunderatood,  from  inattention  to  the  causes 
why  sinnera  are  metaphorically  called  by  him 
"  dead."  It  has  been  thought  to  be  ou  account  of 
the  deadneas  of  their  moral  principlea  and  affec- 
tiona.  Hence  some  comraentatora  have  aupposed 
that  there  is  in  thia  diacourae  a  aeriea  of  harah 
transitions,  from  the  literally  dead  who  are  raised 
to  life  by  the  Father,  to  the  morally  dead  spoken 
of  in  the  worda  laat  quoted,  and  then  again  to  the 
proper  dead  "who  are  in  their  tombs."  Others 
have  explained  the  words  just  quoted  aa  referring 
to  the  literally  dead  who  were  raised  to  life  by 
our  Saviour  during  hia  ministry,  though  no  corre- 
sponding meaning  can  be  put  upon  his  language 
immediately  preceding,  iu  which  he  speaks  of 
those  who  have  "  passed  from  death  to  life,"  and 
the  explanation  ia,  at  the  same  time,  foreign  from 
the  purpose  and  connection  of  the  discourse,  and 
inconais tent  with  the  antithetical  oppoaition  which 
runa  through  it  between  the  two  general  claaaes, 
of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  have  eternal  life. 
Others  atill,  by  a  far  more  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion, have  understood  Jesus,  when  he  speaka  of 
those  in  their  tombs  who  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
live,  to  refer  only  to  the  morally  dead,  and  conse- 
quently to  describe  only  a  moral  resurrection.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  worda  we  are  considering  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  Christ  had  come  to  call  sin- 
ners to  reformation ;  that  those  who  lay  exposed  to 
death  with  ail  its  fearful  cansegumces, "  the  dead," 
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as  they  are  figuratively  called,  would  hear  his 
voice ;  and  that  those  who  listened  to  it  would  be 
delivered  from  death  as  an  evil,  and  have  only  to 
look  forward  to  life  and  blessedness, 

"  The  Father  has  intrusted  him  with  authority 
to  pass  condemnation  also,  because  he  is  the 
Man."  (Verse  27.)  The  rendering  of  the  last 
words  needs  explanation.  In  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  term  "son  of  man"  was  used  simply 
as  equivalent  to  "  man."  Of  this,  as  every  one 
knows,  there  arc  many  examples  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  periphrasis  not  unfrequently 
occurs  where  only  the  word  avdpwn-o<;,  "  man,"  is 
used  in  the  original.  In  this,  which  is,  I  conceive, 
the  only  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  used  by  Christ 
concerning  himself.  "The  Son  of  Man"  means 
nothing  more  than  "the  Man."  Why  he  so  des- 
ignated himself  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state 
of  things  which  has  been  already  referred  to.' 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  a  dangerous  topic 
of  discourse.  He  would,  consequently,  be  desig- 
nated by  ambiguous  titles;  and  such  language 
would  naturally  be  used  as,  "When  the  man  [the 
Son  of  Man]  comes";  "  the  man  will  deliver  us." 
Hence  this  term,  I  imagine,  came  to  signify  the 
Messiah,  but  somewhat  ambiguously.  The  un- 
certainty of  its  application  might  be  increased, 
when  our  Saviour  entered  on  his  ministry;  for  he, 
simply  as  an  individual  exciting  such  strong  and 
*  Sec  before,  pp.  343  -  !tS. 
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general  interest  and  curiosity  by  liia  miracles  and 
doctrine,  would,  we  may  easily  suppose,  be  desig- 
nated as  "  the  Man."*  A  term  wliich  thus  strongly 
intimated,  bat  did  not  directly  express,  his  claim  to 
be  that  great  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  expecting,  was  well  suited  to  the  ciicnm- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, adopted  by  him  as  a  title  appropriate  to 
himself.  With  these  viewp,  I  would  not  howevei 
object  to  the  common  rendering,  "the  Son  of 
Man,"  if  it  be  so  familiar  as  to  make  a  change 
unpleasant,  except  in  passages  like  that  before  us, 
in  which,  by  giving  a  verbal  instead  of  a  true  ren- 
dering, the  sense  is  obscured.  "  God,"  says  our 
Saviour  in  this  passage,  "  has  intrusted  me  with 
authority  to  pass  condemnation,  because  I  am  the 
Man";  intending  by  this  to  express,  in  language 
which  somewhat  veiled  his  meaning,  that  he  was 
that  last  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
hoped  for  under  the  name  of  "the  Messiah,"  or 
"  the  Anointed."  McssiaJi,  or  Anointed,  ft  may  be 
observed,  is  a  common  name,  as  well  as  Man;  and 
the  former  term,  equally  with  the  latter,  could  be- 
come the  designation  of  a  particular  individual 
only  from  the  manner  of  its  applicatioD.'t' 

*  We  may  observe  an  anitlogouB  «te  oriangnage  in  the  Fint  Eptl- 
tle  or  John,  inirhich  Cbrial  ia  dcsignab^  Blmplj  bjthe  pronona  "He," 
wilbout  any  previona  mention  of  liis  name  to  whicb  tbe  prononn  caa 
refer.  See  I  John  ii.  12;  iii.  S,  7,  16.  [Compara  Noyes's  note  on 
Job  y.  1.] 

(  [Mr.  Norton,  id  his  Translation  of  ihc  Gospels,  liaa  given  a  very 
difierenc  rendering  of  the  3Tth  ami  38tb  verses  of  this  chiiptcr,  as  fol- 
lows  :  "And  he  has  intmslcd  him  with  authurliy  to  pass  crondcinna- 
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"  Be  not  astonished  at  this ;  for  the  hour  ia  com- 
ing in  which  all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear 
bid  voice,  and  come  forth ;  those  who  have  done 
good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  those  who 
have  done  evil,  to  the  resmreetion  of  condemna- 
■tion."  (Verses  28, 39.)  The  meaning  of  our  Saviour 
may  be  thus  expressed :  Be  not  astonished  at  what 
I  have  told  you,  that  God  has  appointed  me  as 
his  minister,  to  announce  whom  be  approves,  and 
whom  he  condemoe,  and  to  aSbrd  to  all  the  means 


a,  marrel  not  at  llili ;  Tor  the 


tion  bIm>.    Becinse  he  is  a  ton  of  n 

hour  is  coming,"  &c. 

Hia  nole  oa  tho  pasaagc  a  ihis  ;  — 

"  The  meaning  ii,  Do  not  marrcl  [bat  I,  though  only  a  man,  claim 
(uch  connection  with  God,  or  that  I  claim  to  be  chorgeil  with  such  ■ 
ministry  b;  him,  and  lo  be  intmBlcii  with  lach  aatbority  from  him, — 
for  the  character  of  mj  minlsUy  mny  bo  announced  in  a  manaer  still 
more  striltiDg.  All  men  arc,  as  it  wera,  to  be  called  from  their  tombs 
by  mj  voiFG,  and  la  riso  to  blessedness  or  to  conijcm nation,  as  thej 
bave  obejed  or  diiohejed  thodi  laws  which  1  teach. 

"In  coaaecling  the  words  in  tho  manner  shown  in  the  tranalaiion 
which  I  have  gircn,  their  mcnntng  is  obvioas,  and  suitable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  As  regards  the  mora  common  render- 
ing, 'Be  haj  given  him  authority  to  execute  jadgmcnt  also,  bcMim 
be  ia  the  Son  of  Man,'  or  '  because  he  is  a  son  of  man,'  I  know  of 
no  aatisfactory  or  probable  ex|ilanalioa  of  the  latter  clanse.  The 
absenee  of  the  article  in  Greek  before  the  words  rendered  'son  of 
man'  forbids  their  being  rendered  'ihe  Son  of  Man.'  The  eon- 
□eclion  of  the  clanses  which  I  have  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Sjrioc  translator  of  the  Kew  Testametil,  by  Chrjsostotn,  Theopby- 
lact,  and  Euihymius  Zigabenus, 

"John  could  not  have  inverted  ihc  order  of  the  clauses  without 
producing  ambiguily,  on  account  of  the  recuTTcnee  of  Sn,  and  its 
conuiian  use  after  tovto  as  an  explanatory  particle." 

The  paragraph  in  the  text  has  not  been  cancelled,  it  being  desira- 
ble to  retain  the  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Son  of  Man," 
which  ere  not  affected  by  the  rendering  of  this  particular  passage.] 
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of  passing  from  death  to  life ; —  Be  not  astonished 
at  this,  for,  in  truth,  the  future  condition  of  all  will 
be  determined  by  their  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  my  religion,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God.  They  shall  be  judged  by  this  standard,  as 
if  they  were  called  from  their  tombs  by  my  voice 
to  be  judged  in  person  by  me.  This  mode  of  un- 
derstanding the  passage  will  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  what  follows. 


It  is  a  common  figure  in  the  New  Testament  to 
speak  of  Christ  personally,  when  his  religion,  under 
some  one  of  its  aspects,  effects,  or  relations,  is  in- 
tended; and  this  is  sometimes  done  when  the  ex- 
pression is  such  as  our  use  of  language  does  not 
allow.  St.  Paul  addresses  the  Colossians,  accord- 
ing to  a  verbal  rendering,  thus  {ii.  6,  7) :  "  As,  then, 
ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  in 
him,  rooted  and  grounded  in  him."  He  exhorts 
them  (iii.  13)  to  forgive  each  other,  "as  Christ  had 
forgiven  them " ;  not  referring  to  any  forgiveness 
from  Christ  in  person,  but  to  the  forgiveness  of 
their  past  sins  upon  their  becoming  sincere  ChriB- 
titwis.  He  says  to  the  churches  addressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  churches  to  which  Jesus 
had  never  preached  (iv.  20,  21) :  "  You  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,  since  you  have  heard  him  and  been 
taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus."  He  speaks 
to  the  Romans  of  the  "  spirit  of  Christ,"  that  is, 
"  the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  dwelhng  in  them ;  and 
the  expression,  "  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts,"  is  elsewhere  (Ephesians  iii.  17)  used  by 
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him.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Ep.  xv.  18) 
of  those  "who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,"  mean- 
ing, those  who  have  died  "being  Christians";  for 
"to  be  in  Christ"  is  a  common  phrase  in  his  Epis- 
tles for  "being  a  Chriatian."  He  tells  the  Philip- 
pians  {i.  8),  "  God  is  my  witness  how  earnestly  I 
love  yoa  all  ev  a-rr\ayxvO(^  XptaTov  lijaov,"  words 
which,  from  the  difference  in  our  modes  of  exprea- 
eion,  do  not  admit  of  a  verbal  translation  into  our 
language ;  but  the  meaning  of  which  Is  "  with 
Christian  tenderness."  Again  he  says  to  them 
(i.  21),  "  For  to  me  life  is  Christ,  and  death  Ja 
gain  "  ;  that  is,  "  My  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  the  promotion  of  his  religion."  In  the 
same  Epistle  {iii.  8)  are  these  words:  "I  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  these  things,  counting  them 
but  as  refuse,  that  I  might  win  Christ" ;  where  the 
expression,  "to  win  Christ,"  means  "  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  Christianity."  To  the  Ckilatians,  he 
writes  (iii.  27,  28),  "  Whoever  of  you  has  been 
baptized  to  Christ,  has  put  on  Christ";  that  is, 
as  appears  from  the  connection,  "  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian."  The  Apostle  pro- 
ceeds: "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither 
slave  nor  freeman,  neither  male  nor  female ;  but 
you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus," — "you  are  all 
on  an  equality  as  Christians."  So  also  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever," 
intending  by  those  words  to  express  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Christian  truth." 

*   {Helrewi  idil.  9 ;  campus  verM  9.] 
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I  have  perhaps  brought  together  more  examples 
than  are  necessary,  of  a  common  form  of  expres- 
sion. Our  Saviour  himself  uses  language  in  a 
similar  manner.  By  a  figure  of  speech,  he  refers 
to  himself  personally  the  effects  of  his  religion,  the 
divine  power  exerted  in  its  establishment,  and  the 
operation  of  those  laws  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment which  it  announces.  Thns  he  says  {Mat- 
thew X.  34) :  "  Think  not  that  I  came  to  bring 
peace  on  earth.  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword.''  So  also  in  Luke  (xii.  49)  :  "  1  came  to 
cast  fire  on  the  earth ;  and  what  would  I,  since 
it  has  already  been  kindled  ?  "  In  the.se  passages, 
every  one  understands  that  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
the  effects  of  his  religion,  and  not  of  anything  to 
be  accomplished  by  his  immediate  agency.  In 
like  manner,  when  he  declares  that  he  has  come 
"to  save  the  world,"  he  refers  to  the  power  of  his 
religion  in  delivering  men  from  ignorance,  error, 
sin,  and  their  attendant  evils.  "  For  God,"  it  is 
said,  "did  not  send  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world 
may  be  saved.  He  who  has  faith  in  him  is  not 
condemned;  but  he  who  has  not  faith  is  already 
under  condemnation,  for  not  having  faith  in  the 
only  Son  of  God.  And  the  ground  of  condemna- 
tion is  this,  that,  the  light  having  come  into  the 
world,  men  preferred  the  darkness  to  the  light;  for 
their  deeds  were  evil."*  This  passage  shows  how 
men  are  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  namely,  by  their 
own  act  in  believing  and  obeying   him ;   and  is 
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also  one  of  those  which  explain  what  is  meant  by 
his  figurative  language  when  he  speaks  of  judging 
and  condemning  men. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."'  In  what 
sense  our  Saviour  used  these  sublime  worda  may 
appear  from  what  immediately  follows.  "  He  who 
has  faith  in  me,  though  he  die,  will  live;  and  who- 
ever lives  and  has  faith  in  me  will  never  die." 
Christ  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  because 
through  faith  in  him,  through  a  practical  belief  of 
the  truths  which  he  taught,  eternal  life  ia  to  be 
obtained.  Thus  he  afterwards  says  (John  xii,  49, 
50) :  "  For  I  have  not  spoken  from  myself ;  but 
He  who  sent  me,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me 
in  charge  what  I  should  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 
teach ;  and  I  know  that  what  he  has  charged 
ME  with  is  eternal  life";  that  is,  it  aflforda  the 
means  of  attaining  eternal  Ufe, 

He  saya  to  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  those  Gen- 
tiles who  would  embrace  his  religion  (John  x.  16) : 
"  I  have  other  sheep,  which  arc  not  of  this  fold; 
those  too  I  must  bring  in,  and  they  will  hearken 
to  my  voice,  and  there  will  be  one  flock  and  one 
Hbephcrd."  In  these  words  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  his  own  personal  agency  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles ;  they  were  not  literally  to  hear  his 
voice;  but  they  were  to  be  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  his  religion.  There  is  a  similar  fig- 
ure in  the  words  (John  xii.  3S),  "  And  I,  when  I 
shall  be  raised  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all 
men  to  me." 
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In  his  most  affecting  conversation  with  hia  dis- 
ciples, the  evening  before  his  crucifixion,  he  tells 
them  (John  xiv.  18,  19),  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
fatherless.  I  am  coming  to  you  again.  A  little 
while  only,  and  the  world  will  see  me  no  more; 
but  you  will  see  me.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  blessed, 
you  will  be  blessed  also."  Here,  as  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  explain,  our  Saviour  refers,  not  to 
any  persona!  presence  with  hia  disciples,  but  to  his 
presence  with  them  in  the  power  of  hia  religion, 
his  presence  to  their  minda  and  hearts. 

Li  other  instances,  Jesus  uses  what  may  be 
technically  called  "an  equivalent  figure,"  by  which 
I  mean  figurative  language  not  intended  to  corre- 
spond to  the  real  state  of  things  except  so  far  as 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind  equivalent  to 
what  that  might  produce  if  distinctly  apprehended. 
Thus  he  tells  hia  disciples  (John  xiv.  2,  3),  "  There 
are  many  rooms  in  my  Father's  house.  Were  it 
not  so,  should  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  going 
there  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ?  And  when  I 
have  gone  and  prepared  a  place  for  you,  I  am 
coming  again,  and  will  talte  you  to  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  you  may  be  also."  When  Jesus  thus 
speaks  of  preparing  a  place  for  his  disciples,  and, 
after  preparation,  returning  to  take  them  with  him, 
he  uses  figurative  terms  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  transformed  into  literal.  The  general  effect 
of  the  language,  its  aggregate  significance,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  alone  to  be  regarded.  The 
meaning  is,  Your  future  blessedness  will  be  as 
great,  and  is  as  certain,  as  if  it  were  prepared  for 
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yon  by  me,  your  Master  and  friend,  and  you  were 
assured  that  I  should  return  in  person  to  conduct 
you  to  it, 

III  a  similar  manner  we  are  to  understand  an- 
other declaration  of  Jesus,  already  noticed,  which 
has  been  erroneously  explained  (Matthew  xviii.  19, 
20) :  "  Again,  1  say  to  you,  If  two  of  you  agree  on 
earth  concerning  everything  which  they  ask,  their 
prayers  will  be  granted  by  my  Father  in  Heaven. 
For  where  two  or  three  come  together  as  my 
disciples,  there  am  I  among  them."  By  this,  aa  I 
have  said,*  our  Saviour  intended  that  the  prayera 
of  his  followers  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  for 
the  guidance  and  aid  necessary  to  them  as  his  min- 
isters, would  be  granted  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
as  if  he  himself  were  praying  with  them. 

In  order  to  explain  some  other  passages  in  which 
our  Saviour  speaks  figuratively  of  his  personal 
agency,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  new  con- 
sideration. The  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
designate  the  dispensation  which  they  expected 
from  their  Messiah  as  "  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah," or  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  Heaven." 
This  language,  though  the  conceptions  which  they 
had  attached  to  it  were  erroneous,  was  such  as, 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  might  well  describe  the 
Christian  dispensation.  It  was  adopted,  therefore, 
by  our  Saviour,  and  after  him  by  his  Apostles; 
and  to  this  leading  metaphor  of  a  kingdom  much 
of  the  figurative   language   throughout   the   New 


*  Sm  bchn,  pp.  asa,  2U. 
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Testament  is  conformed.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  la  spoken  of  by  Christ  as 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  or  of  God.  This  event  he  describes,  fig- 
uratively, as  "  his  coming  to  reign,"  or  airaply  as 
"  his  coming,"  that  is,  hia  manifestation  to  men  in 
his  true  character. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  language  {Matthew 
xvi.  27,  28) :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  coming  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then  will 
he  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds.  I 
tell  you  in  truth,  There  are  some  here  present  who 
will  not  taste  of  death,  before  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  entering  on  his  reign."  The  literal  meaning 
of  these  words  may  be  thus  given :  The  kingdona 
of  Heaven,  the  Christian  dispensation,  will  be  CH- 
tablished  by  a  glorious  display  of  the  power  of 
God  ;  and,  being  established,  men  will  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  as  their  actions  conform  to  its 
laws ;  every  one  will  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  its 
king,  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  will  be  made  secure  and 
evident  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  now 
present. 

He  is  coming  "  with  hia  angels."  Angels  were 
conceived  of  by  the  Jews  as  ministers  of  God's 
providence;  and  Christ,  conforming  his  language 
to  their  conceptions,  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  min- 
istry of  angels,  figuratively,  to  denote  some  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  God.  Thus  he  tells  Na- 
thanael  (John  i,  51),  "  Ye  will  see  heaven  opened, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
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to  the  Son  of  Man " ;  meaning,  Ye  will  witness 
manifest  proof  of  the  relation  existing  between 
God  and  me,  his  minister.  When  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  his  coming  in  the  glory  of  God,  with  his 
angels,  he  does  not  mean  by  these  figures  to  ex- 
press, that  he  himself  will  appear  in  person  with 
some  visible  and  splendid  display  ;  his  meaning  is 
as  has  been  explained;  corresponding  to  what  he 
elsewhere  says  (Luke  xvii.  30,  21),  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that  may  be 
watched  for;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo!  it  is  here;  or, 
Lo  I  it  is  there ;  for  lo  1  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you." 


In  relation  to  this  subject,  there  are  still  other 
facta  to  be  attended  to.  With  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  connected  the  punishment  of 
the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  Christ.  They,  in 
return,  were  rejected  by  God,  The  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  they  held  toward  him  was  publicly  ab- 
rogated. As  a  nation  they  ceased  to  exist.  Their 
country  was  ravaged,  they  were  destroyed,  or 
forced  from  it  into  slavery  or  exile ;  Jerusalem  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  temple  burnt  and  thrown  down. 
How  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  con- 
nected with  these  events,  we  shall  perceive,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Jews  had  been  separated  by  God 
from  other  nations,  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  special 
dispensation,  by  which  he  was  made  known  to 
them  and  they  were  called  to  worship  him.  They 
were,  in  an  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  his  chosen 
people.      Bat  in  rejecting  Christ  and  refusing  to 
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obey  him,  they  had  virtually  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  God.  They  had  dissolved  by  their  own 
act  the  connection  that  had  existed  between  Him 
and  them.  They  had,  if  one  may  so  speak,  put 
the  question  at  issue,  whether  they  were  still  in 
favor  with  God,  still  his  peculiar  people,  and  Christ 
were  a  blasphemous  impostor  speaking  falsely  in 
the  name  of  God,  as  they  had  declared  him  to  be  j 
or  whether  Christ  spoke  with  divine  authority,  and 
they  consequently  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  God.  The  peculiar  relation  that  had 
existed  between  God  and  them  was  recognized  by 
Christ  himself;  to  them  he  was  immediately  sent ; 
his  claims  were  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to 
them;  and  they  had  rejected  him  as  a  false  Mes- 
siah. The  question  thus  at  issue  must,  it  would 
seem,  receive  a  public  and  solemn  decision,  before 
the  evidence  of  Christianity  could  be  considered  as 
complete;  and  this  decision  was  made  by  God  in 
the  rejection  and  punishment  of  the  nation. 

This  punishment,  it  is  further  to  be  recollected, 
had  been  announced  by  Christ.  He  had  thus  sus- 
pended the  completion  of  the  full  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission  till  the  accomplishment  of  his  proph- 
ecy. When  that  took  place,  the  series  of  proofs 
might  be  considered  as  closed,  and  his  religion  as 
established. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Jews  were  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Christianity;  and  it  was  against  persecu- 
tion  from  them  alone  that  the  religion  had  first  to 
struggle.  In  their  opposition  to  it  they  had  a  van- 
tage-ground which  none  of  its  subsequent  enemies 
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possessed.  They  claimed  to  know  the  character 
and  purposes  of  God,  and  to  be  the  proper  judges 
of  a  prophet  pretending  to  be  sent  from  him  to 
their  nation.  In  the  view  of  many  Gentiles,  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  Jews  and  Christ 
was,  without  doubt,  regarded  as  "  a  question  of 
their  own  superstition,"  *  which  it  was  for  them  to 
decide.  Now  from  this  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion, of  a  nature  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  the  new  religion,  Christianity  was  relieved  by 
the  destruction  of  the  nation.  It  no  longer  ap- 
peared as  an  ofl'shoot  from  Judaism,  but  assumed 
its  independent  character,  not  deriving  support 
from  the  preceding  dispensation,  but  throwing 
back  evidence  upon  it. 

Thus  it  appears  in  what  manner  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  was  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  why  our 
Saviour  sometimes  speaks  of  the  events  as  simul- 
taneous. This  is  the  case  throughout  the  proph- 
ecy in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  calamities  coming  upon  the 
Jews-t  In  this  there  are  some  passages  that  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  modes  of  expression  elsewhere 
used  by  Christ.  He  evidently  speaks  of  his  own 
coming  and  presence,  figuratively,  in  the  Oriental 
language  of  poetry  and  prophecy ;  and,  in  the  same 
use  of  language,  refers  to  his  own  personal  agency 

"  ActexxT,  19;  compare  xviii.is, 

t  [For  an  explnnwion  of  ihc  latter  part  of  this  chapler  (rr.  t3  -SI), 
which  relate*  tg  ft  differonl  subject,  KB  Ur.  Konoa'a  HotM  on  the 

QotpeU.] 
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events  which  were  not  to  be  effected  by  it,  but 
were  to  be  accomplished  in  his  cause  by  God. 

AfttT  warning  his  disciples  against  being  de- 
ceived by  thoae  who  would  falsely  claim  the  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah,  (his  character,  I  conceive,  as 
a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,)  he 
says :  "  Should  they  say  to  you,  Lo  I  he  [the  Mes- 
siah] is  in  some  solitary  place ;  go  not  forth :  Lo ! 
he  is  in  some  private  chamber;  believe  it  not 
For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  like 
the  lightning  which  flashes  from  the  east  to  the 
west,"*  —  as  apparent  and  splendid.  The  mean- 
ing is,  For  the  evidence  which  God  will  afford  for 
the  establishment  of  my  religion  will  be  the  most 
conspicuous  and  unequivocal. 

In  what  immediately  follows,  after  predicting 
the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  language  of 
■which  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  is,  in  the  strongest  figures  represent- 
ing a  day  of  utter  darkness,f  he  proceeds ;  "  And 


figure  for  a  "day  ofdiatma." 
xiter  caUmiiy,  lbs  destraclion 
ion  of  Ilia  sun  and  tlio  other 

9,  10),  in  Bpoakingof  l)ied»- 


•  Matthow  xiii.  26,  27. 

t  "  A  day  of  darknosa "  ia  no  ob' 
Hcnco,  in  Uia  OriBntal  stjle,  a  timt 
ofa  HBtion,  ia  deacribed  \>j  tbe  ex 
ligbH  orhearen.  Thas  leaiah  (ch. 
iPDCtion  of  Babjlon,  naj»  :  — 

"Behold,  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  coming,  cnipl  nllh  nmth  and  flerce 
anccer,  to  la;  the  land  deiotata  and  to  destroy  il9  sinners  oat  of  it. 

"  For  the  stars  of  heaven  nnd  its  coosleUnliona  shall  not  give  Iheir 
light,  the  san  shall  ho  darkened  in  his  going  forth.  Bod  the  moon  shall 
not  cause  her  light  lo  ahinc." 

So  also  Ezckicl.  describing  the  fall  of  Egypt  (cli.  xxxii.  T,  S) ;  — 

"  And  when  I  shall  pat  thee  oot,  I  «ill  cover  the  heaven,  and  make 
iu  stars  darL    I  will  cover  the  son  wUh  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  ihall 
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then  THE  3I0N  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  in 
heaven ;  and  then  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  will 
beat  their  breasts,  when  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory."  The  Jews  had  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  Christ  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  that  is,  a 
miracle  conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  or  apparently 
having  its  origin  there.  This,  for  some  reason  «r 
other,  they  pretended  to  regard  as  what  might 
afibrd  clear  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  such 
proof  as  his  other  works  did  not  furnish.  They 
made  the  refusal  of  thia  sign  one  main  pretext  of 
their  unbelief.  "  The  Jews,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  de- 
mand signs."'  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  comparing  Christ  with  Moses,  and 
asking,  "  What  sign  do  you  show  us,  that  we  may 
give  yon  credit?  What  do  you  perform?  Out 
fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, He  gave  Uiem  bread  from  heaven  to  eat."^  It 
is  in  reference,  I  think,  to  this  demand  of  the  Jews, 
that  our  Saviour  says,  "Then  the  sig.v  of  the  Son 
of  Man  will  appear  in  heaven  ";  intending  by  these 
words,  that  the  most  conspicuous  proof  would  then 
be  given  of  his  divine  mission.  This  proof,  he  ex- 
presses in  what  follows,  would  be  a  display  of 
God's  providence  in  the  establishment  of  his  re- 

nol  give  her  light :  all  the  bright  lighu  of  heaven  will  I  n 
over  thee,  and  spread  darkneu  over  thy  land." 

It  »  annecoasarj  to  quota  it  length  more  examples  of  this  HgDia- 
tive  Ungaage.  Othen  ma?  be  Toand,  Iiaiali  xxiiv.  4 ;  Jeremiah  xr. 
9  ;  Joel  ii.  3D,  31  ;  iiL  15  ;  Amoa  TiiL  9. 

*  1  Corinthiaal  L  32. 

t  John  tI.  30,31. 
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ligion,  which  would  cause  all  the 'inhabitants  of 
the  land  to  lament.  It  would  be  his  triumph  and 
their  desolation.  He  describes  it  under  the  figure 
of  his  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great 
power  and  glory. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may  teach 
us  how  such  figurative  language  is  to  be  under- 
stood. There  was  no  visible  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor  have 
we  reason  to  ascribe  the  punishment  of  the  Jews 
in  any  degree  to  his  personal  agency.  No  such 
visible  appearance  took  place  before  the  generation 
then  living  had  passed  away*.  Yet  all  the  events 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  predict  occurred  dur- 
ing that  period.  After  what  has  been  quoted,  he 
says  (verse  34) :  "  I  tell  you  in  truth,  that  they  will 
all  take  place  before  this  generation  passes  away." 
It  is,  then,  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  his 
cause,  which  he  speaks  of  figuratively  as  his  own. 
Thus,  likewise,  we  are  to  understand  his  words 
when  he  says,  in  his  last  charge  to  hia  disciples 
(Matthew  xxviii.  18),  "  All  power  is  given  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  " ;  where  he  ascribes  to  him- 
self personally  the  power  of  God  which  would  be 
exerted  in  the  support  of  Christianity- 
After  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, our  Saviour  in  the  next  chapter  {Matthew 
XXV.)  represents  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  Chris- 
tianity, as  established  and  in  operation.  All  are 
to  be  judged  by  its  laws,  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
government.  Some  will  be  rewarded,  and  some 
punished,  all  according  to  their  deeds.     After  hia 
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enforcing  this  truth  in  two  parables,  follows  that 
most  solemn  and  impressive  description,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  personally  as  the  Judge  of 
men.  It  contains  a  most  important  truth  envel- 
oped in  a  most  striking  figure.  It  je  a  scenical 
representation,  adapted  powerfully  to  affect  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  hearers,  and  our  own. 
The  naked  truth  here  taught  is  the  most  impor- 
tant,  the  most  practical  truth  of  religion,  —  that 
which  concerns  us  the  most  deeply;  it  is,  that  our 
happiness  or  misery  Is  to  be  determined  by  our- 
selves, by  the  conformity  of  our  conduct  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  Christ  has  revealed.  The  sol- 
emn imagery  in  which  this  truth  is  presented  is 
but  an  expansion  of  the  figure  that  our  Saviour 
had  before  nsed  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  coming  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels  ;  and  then 
will  he  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds." 
What  was  predicted  in  these  words  was  to  take 
place  while  some  who  heard  him  were  still  living: 
"  I  tell  you  in  truth.  There  are  some  here  present 
who  will  not  taste  of  death,  before  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  entering  on  his  reign."  While  the 
generation  then  living  continued  on  earth,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  be  established,  the 
Messiah  was  to  assume  his  reign,  and  men  were 
to  be  judged  by  his  laws.'  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  figure  which  connects  his  judging  in  per- 
son with  his  assuming  his  reign,  would  be  obvious 

*  [Compare  Ihe  note  on  Slalthiw  iXT.  in  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  ■>□ 
the  Gonpel!! ;  and  in  regard  lo  lh«  tignratlvo  u9«  of  languogs  hen 
iUiutr«(«d,  loe,  (hnher,  hii  note  on  Matlhow  ziiL  36  -  43.] 
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to  an  Oriental ;  the  ancient  custom  having  been 
for  kiiiga  to  sit  in  person  aa  judges.  Hence,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  verb  "to  judge" 
is  not  unfrequontly  used  as  equivalent  to  the  verb 
"to  reigu"  or  "to  rule." 

But  this  language  is  highly  figurative  ;  and  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  such  language  nsed  by  our 
Saviour,  language  of  which  the  purport  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood?  The  answer  ia,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  essential  meaning  of  the  words, 
that  meaning  which  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
all,  may  be  readily  understood.  It  is  clearly  taught, 
that  every  man  will  receive  according  to  his  deeds; 
that  our  condition  in  the  future  life  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  character  in  the  present  To  account 
for  the  imagery  in  which  this  truth  is  presented,  we 
must  look  to  the  intellectual  habits  and  culture  of 
those  addressed.  The  contemporariea  and  country- 
men of  Christ  clothed  their  conceptions  in  language 
very  different  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
To  them,  Oriental  fashions  of  speech  were  vernacu- 
lar. They  were  to  be  addressed  through  their  feel- 
ings and  imagination.  The  great  body  of  the  Jews, 
unaccustomed  to  any  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
had  scarcely  the  power  of  apprehending  a  truth 
presented  to  them  as  a  philosophical  abstraction, 
in  its  naked  and  literal  form.  An  array  of  figures 
was  required  to  command  their  attention.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  doctrine  taught  should  be  incor- 
porated, aa  it  were,  in  Images  obvious  to  sight,  in 
order  to  affect  their  minds.     The  ideas  presented 
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were  to  be  conveyed  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their 
concepfiona  and  associations,  to  their  capacity  of 
comprehending  and  feeling.  A.  teaclier,  div 
human,  who  should  have  explained  the  truths  of 
religion  in  the  language  of  Locke  or  of  Butler, 
would  have  found  no  hearers  on  the  shores  of 
Gennesaret  or  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Our 
Saviour,  had  he  been  addressing  a  small  body  of 
philosopherH,  would  undoubtedly  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  spoke  to  the  Jewish  multitudes,  or  even 
to  his  own  disciples.  I  say  in  a  very  different 
manner;  for  the  essential  truths  of  religion  could 
not  have  been  more  distinctly  made  known  by  him. 
But  his  language,  it  may  be  said,  is  now  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  by  ua.  Certainly  it  is  so, 
upon  some  points  of  minor  importance,  if  we  will 
not  exercise  our  reason  upon  the  subject;  and  he 
is  in  a  great  error  who  supposes  that  any  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  shall  supersede  the  exercise  of  investigation, 
thought,  and  judgment  Except  in  treating  of  the 
exact  sciences,  the  very  nature  of  language  ren- 
ders impossible  such  a  use  of  it  as  will  preclude 
all  liability  to  be  misanderstood.  The  Impression 
which  it  makes,  the  Ideas  which  it  excites,  in  him 
who  hears  or  reads  it,  depend  upon  the  previous 
stale  of  his  own  mind.  In  proportion  as  one  is 
prepared  to  apprehend  a  subject  as  it  was  appre- 
hended by  him  who  spoke  or  wrote,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  receive  the  meaning  designed.  In 
passing  fiom  one  age  to  another,  or  from  one  na- 
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tioii  to  another,  the  significance  of  language  varies 
with  the  ever-varying  conceptions  of  men.  Our 
Saviour  often  left  his  words  to  be  explained  by 
subsequent  events,  or  to  be  rightly  apprehended  as 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  acquired  power  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  truth.  During  hia  min- 
istry, his  Apostles  often  misunderstood  him;  and  it 
was  not  till  many  years  after  his  ascension,  that 
they  comprehended  the  purport  of  the  simple  di- 
rection, "Go  and  make  disciples  from  all  nations"; 
and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a  new  miracle. 

The  language  of  Christ  respecting  his  future 
coming  and  his  judgment  of  men  was  likewise,  I 
believe,  misunderstood  by  his  Apostles.  Interpret- 
ing it  literally,  they  anticipated  a  personal  and 
visible  return  of  their  Master  to  earth  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  when  he  would  appear  as  the  Judge 
of  mankind.  This  is  a  subject  necessary  to  be 
explained  in  connection  with  the  views  that  have 
been  given  of  the  meaning  of  Christ,  which  would 
be  otherwise  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  subject  involving  considerations 
of  great  importance.  But  its  discussion  in  this 
place  would  too  much  interrupt  the  train  of  the 
present  argument. ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  it 
in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume." 

I  MAT  here  take  notice,  however,  of  the  argument 
founded  by  Trinitarians  upon  the  conceptions  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  judgment  of  mankind 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  B.] 
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by  Christ.  It  has  been  contended  by  them,  that 
what  the  Apostles  expected  is  still  future ;  that 
Christ  is  hereafter  to  judge  all  men  in  person; 
that,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
every  thought  and  action  of  every  individual;  that 
8uch  knowledge  supposes  omniscience  ;  that  om- 
niscience is  the  attribute  of  God  alone ;  and  that 
Christ,  therefore,  is  God.  Without  examining  any 
of  the  other  steps  in  this  argument,  one  need  only 
remark  upon  (he  very  limited  notion  which  it  im- 
plies of  omniscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
power  of  God  on  the  other.  The  knowledge  of  all 
thoughts  and  deeds  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
world  from  its  creation  would  be,  compared  with 
OHMSciENCE,  less  than  the  acquaintance  that  a 
child  may  have  with  its  nursery,  comjiared  with 
the  apprehensions  of  an  archangel.  Would  it, 
then,  be  an  act  transcending  the  power  of  God  to 
communicate  that  knowledge?  Could  he  not  give 
to  one  man  a  perfect  awiuaintance  with  one  other? 
And  if  this  be  possible,  is  his  power  still  so  bound- 
ed, that  he  could  not  give  to  one  who  had  been 
a  man,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  all  other  men  who  have  lived  ? 

In  urging  such  obvious  arguments  as  these,  there 
is  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of 
the  cause  we  are  opposing.  One  may  feel  as  if  he 
were  wasting  reasoning  upon  a  subject  unworthy 
of  it ;  as  if  his  remarks  implied  a  want  of  common 
intelligence  in  his  readers ;  as  if  he  were  exposeS 
to  the  same  ridicule,  as  he  who  should  gravely  and 
earnestly  labor  the  proof  of  an  undeniable  propo- 
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sitioii.  But  tlie  same  is  tbe  case  with  all  direct 
reasoning  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
one  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  discussion  of  it 
only  by  considering,  not  what  that,  doctrine  is  io 
itself,  but  how  widely  and  how  long  it  has  pre- 
vailed, how  obstinately  it  is  still  professed,  and  the 
manifold  mischiefs  which  have  flowed  and  are  atill 
flowing  from  it 
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Passages  misirUerjireted  through  inattention  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  modes  of  expression 
in  the  New  UstametU. 


CoRRBspONDiNO  to  what  has  been  already  said, 
the  modes  of  expression  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  often  different  from  those  which  we 
should  use  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  same 
essential  meaning.  All  our  habits  of  life,  all  the 
habita  of  our  minds,  our  conceptions,  our  modes  of 
apprehension,  our  associations  of  thought,  are  more 
or  less  unlike  those  of  their  writers,  or  of  the  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  books  were  primarily 
intended.  Our  imaginations  are  familiar  with 
different  objects  ;  our  feelings  are  excited  by  other 
causes;  our  minds  arc  occupied  by  other  subjects. 
While  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  bis  Apostles,  have  remained  unchanged 
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and  unchangeable,  the  sphere  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  widened,  and  philosophy  has  made  great 
advances.  A  gradual  change  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  men's  ideas ;  they  are 
combined  in  different  aggregates,  they  are  em- 
bodied in  other  forms  of  language,  they  are  better 
defined,  they  stand  in  dift'erent  relations  to  each 
other.  Let  any  one  recollect  and  bring  together 
what  he  may  know  of  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
of  Galilee,  of  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
the  Christian  converts  from  heathenism  at  Corinth 
or  Ephesus ;  and  he  will  perceive  that  they  were 
men,  who,  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  in 
their  opinions  and  prejudices,  in  their  degree  of 
information,  in  their  power  of  comprehending  truth, 
in  the  influences  to  which  they  had  been  subject, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
were  very  unlike  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  at  the  present  day.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  partook  of  the  character  of  their 
age  and  nation.  Their  circumstances,  likewise, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar,  and  produced 
corresponding  feelings,  which  we  cannot  fully  ap- 
prehend without  an  effort  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. They  were  Jews,  accustomed  to  strong  Ori- 
ental modes  of  speech,  and  to  figurative  language 
of  a  kind  not  familiar  to  us,  and  the  force  of  which, 
therefore,  we  are  liable  to  misapprehend.  All  these 
circumstances  contributed  to  produce  a  style  of  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  ascertained  the  true 
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meaning  of  a  writer,  even  when  his  language  varies 
much  from  that  which  the  habits  of  our  time  might 
lead  ua  to  adopt  in  conveying  the  same  ideas. 

Of  passages  that  bear  the  stamp  of  what,  in  a 
wide  sense  of  the  term,  one  may  call  the  Oriental 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  already  had 
many  examples  under  the  preceding  heads,  par- 
ticularly under  the  last,  I  now  propose  to  explain 
a  few  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians ;  two  epistles  written  probably  at 
the  same  time,  having  a  striking  likeness,  and  serv- 
ing to  illustrate  each  other.  That  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  probably  a  circular  epistle  sent  to  dilferent 
churches  in  Asia  Minor.  They  were  written  from 
Rome  late  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  just  about 
the  termination  of  his  lirst  imprisonment  Jn  that 
city.  They  were  addressed  to  Christians  who 
were  principally  converts  from  heathenism.  One 
main  object  of  the  Apostle  was  to  impress  them 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  they  had  re- 
ceived solely  through  the  favor  of  God,  of  the 
value  of  their  religion,  an4  of  the  relations  in 
which  its  teacher  stood  to  God  and  to  his  follow- 
ers; and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  confounding  it 
with  any  human  doctrine,  and  modifying  it,  or 
adding  to  it,  from  heathen  philosophy  or  the  supers 
stiLions  of  the  Jews.  He  was  earnest  to  make 
them  feel  how  intimately  they  were  connected 
with  Christ,  and  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  hiip 
as,  under  God,  the  only  source  of  their  knowledge, 
blessings,  and  hopes. 
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There  was  danger  that,  after  the  first  excitement 
produced  by  the  promnlgation  of  Christianity  had 
passed  away,  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  Gen- 
tile converts  only  as  a  new  speculation  upon  topics 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  their  phi- 
losophers,—  a  system  of  opinions  having  its  origin 
in  a  nation  whom  they  regarded  as  barbarous  (in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word),  which  they  might 
adopt  in  part  only,  reject,  or  modify,  like  other 
speculations,  in  their  view  similar.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  this  danger,  that  St.  Paul  told  the  Co- 
rinthians that  he  was  sent  "  to  preach,  not  with 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
become  of  no  account";*  and  that  he  was  "de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  them,  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crncified."t  In  the  two  Eptstlea 
we  arc  considering,  he  teaches  those  addressed, 
that  it  was  through  Christ  alone  that  they  who 
were  formerly  Gentiles  had  attained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  of  the  truths  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion. To  raise  and  strengthen  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  Christianity,  he  describes  its  blessings, 
especially  in  leference  to  themselves  who  had  been' 
Gentiles,  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and,  to  fix  their 
attention  on  Christ  as  their  great  and  sole  Master, 
he  uses  language  equally  strong  in  speaking  of 
his  relation  to  God,  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers upon  him. 

To  the  ColoBsiana  he  says  (i.  9-20):~ 

"  So  then  we  also,  since  we  first  heard  of  your 
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faith,  cease  not  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  ask  that 
you  may  be  made  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of 
God's  will,  having  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding; that  you  may  walk  worthily  of  the 
Lord  to  all  acceptance,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God; 
being  endued  with  all  strength  through  his  glorious 
power,  so  as  to  bear  all  things  patiently  and  joy- 
fully; giving  thanks  to  the  Father,  who  has  quali- 
fied us  to  share  the  lot  of  the  holy  who  are  in  the 
light,  rescuing  us  from  the  empire  of  darkness,  and 
transferring  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  beloved 
Son ;  by  whom  we  are  delivered,  oar  sins  being 
remitted;  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation  ;  for  by  him  all 
has  been  created,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  whether  thrones,  or  princi- 
palities, or  governments,  or  powers,  ail  has  been 
created  through  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  over 
all,  and  all  exists  by  him.  And  he  is  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  community  of  the  holy,'  ho  being  the 
beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  he 
•might  have  pre-eminence  in  all  things.  For  with 
him  it  pleased  God  that  whatever  is  perfect  should 
be  united,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  all  to 
himself,  —  making  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross, — all  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  through 
him." 

In  this  passage  there  are  some  expressions  that 
require  explanation.      God,  says   St.   Paul,  "has 


"  Or"thochurcli":  I 
bensive  and  expreisive. 


le  the  term  gireo  aboTe  k 
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transferred  us  from  the  empire  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son."  To  this  metaphor 
much  of  the  following  language  corresponds.  It 
was  this  kingdom  which  had  been  newly  created, 
that  is,  had  been  newly  formed;  for  it  is  thus  that 
.the  word  rendered  created  is  to  be  understood. 
We  find  it,  and  its  correlatives,  repeatedly  used  in 
a  similar  sense  by  St.  Paul,  namely,  to  denote  the 
moral  renovation  of  raeu  by  Christianity.  Thus 
he  says : — 

"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 
The  old  thing's  have  passed  away;  behold,  all  things 
have  become  new."     2  Cor.  v.  17. 

"  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  is  circumcision 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
Gal.  vi.  15. 

"  For  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  through 
Christ  Jesus  for  good  works."     Ephes.  ii.  10. 

"  Put  on  the  new  man,  who  is  created  in  the 
likeness  of  God  with  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  the  true  faith."     Ephes.  iv.  24. 

The  language  from  the  EpistJe  to  the  Colossians 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  created  all  things, 
is  to  be  explained  in  a  corresponding  manner.  He 
created  all  things  in  the  new  dispensation,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  understood  as 
declaring,  that  the  natural  creation  was  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
words  used  are  not  such  as  properly  designate  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world;  and  not  such,  there- 
fore, as  we  should  expect  to  be  employed,  if  these 
were  intended.     In  speaking  of  the  natural  crea* 
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tion,  the  same  Apostle  refers  it  to  God  in  different 
terms, — to  "the  living  God  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in 
them."  * 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  creating  things  heavenly,  and 
unseen,  thrones,  principalities,  governments,  and 
powers  ?  I  answer,  that  Christ  is  here  spoken  of 
by  him  as  the  founder  and  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Heaven ;  and  that  this  kingdom  is  con- 
ceived of,  not  as  conlined  to  earth,  but  as  extend- 
ing to  the  blessed  in  heaven,  to  those  who  have 
entered,  or  may  enter,  on  their  reward.  Christ 
being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  king,  and 
bis  followers  being  those  who  constituted  the  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom,  their  highest  honors  and 
rewards  are  spoken  of,  in  figurative  language,  as 
thrones,  principalities,  governments,  and  powers- 
He  himself  said  to  his  Apostles :  "  In  the  regenera- 
tion,"—  that  is,  "in  the  new  ereation,"  for  the  terms 
are  equivalent,  —  "In  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  f  "To  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left"  —  to  hold  the  highest  places 
in  my  kingdom,  to  attain  the  highest  rewards  con- 
ferred on  my  followers  — "  is  not  mine  to  grant, 
but  it  will  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
prepared  by  my  Father."  f  But  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  including  the  seen  as  *eU  as  the  unseen, 
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the  earthly  a^  well  as  the  heavenlf ,  the  teims  in 
question  are  to  be  andervtood,  not  merely  as  re- 
ferring to  the  rewards  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  bat 
as  denoting  llkenn^e  the  highest  offices  and  digni- 
ties of  this  kingdom  on  earth;  the  offices  of  those 
who  were  ministers  of  Christ,  its  king,  —  hi3  apos- 
tles and  teachers.  The  purpose  of  St,  PanI  is  to 
declare,  that  Christ  is  the  former  and  master  of 
the  whole  cbm'ch  on  earth  and  ia  heaven,  of  the 
whole  commoDity  of  the  holy ;  that  be  is  the  an- 
tbor  of  all  their  blessings ;  that  all  aathority  among 
them  ia  from  him ;  that  all  are  ruled  by  his  laws ; 
that  the  whole  kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
eusts  through  him,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  "for 
him,"  as  its  monarch. 

The  same  leading  ideas  are  somewhat  differently 
expressed  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  (i.  15-23) :  — 

"And  therefore  I,  hearing  of  yoni  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  of  your  love  toward  all  the  holy, 
do  not  cease  to  give  thanks  for  yon,  praying  that 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
glory,  may  give  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  di- 
vine illumination,  that  you  may  become  acquainted 
with  him,  the  eyes  of  your  minds  being  enlightened, 
that  yon  may  know  what  is  the  hope  to  which  he 
has  summoned  you,  and  how  rich  is  that  glorious 
inheritance  which  he  has  given  you  among  the 
holy,  and  how  exceedingly  great  is  his  power  ex- 
erted for  us  believers,  corresponding  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  might  displayed  in  raising  Christ  from 
the  dead;  whom  he  hath  seated  at  his  own  right 
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hand  in  heaven,  over  all  rule,  and  authority,  and 
power,  and  dominion,  and  every  title  of  honor  in 
thia  age  or  in  that  to  come;  putting  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  appointing  him  supreme  head 
of  the  community  of  the  holy,  which  is  his  body, 
the  perfectness  of  him  who  is  made  completely 
perfect  id  all  things." 

In  the  passage  first  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colosaians,  there  is  a  clause  (verse  19)  which 
I  have  rendered,  "  For  with  him  it  pleased  God, 
that  whatever  is  perfect  should  be  united."  The 
rendering  of  the  Common  Version  is,  "For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell."  The  word  here  translated  "  fulness,  ttXij- 
pa>fia,  means  "perfectness,"  "perfection,"  "comple- 
tion," "fulness,"  or  "that  which  perfects,"  "com- 
pletes," "fills."  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaas 
and  Colossians,  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  and  from  the  want  of  a  corresponding 
term  which  will  readily  suggest  his  meaning,  there 
is  in  some  instances  a  difficulty  in  expressing  it  in 
English.  The  rendering  of  the  passages  where  it 
occurs  must  be  varied  according  to  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  case, 

The  leading  idea,  I  conceive,  which  St.  Paul 
intended  to  express  by  this  word  in  these  two 
Epistles,  is  the  Perfectness  of  Christianity,  whether 
considered  as  a  perfect  display  of  the  character  of 
God,  as  a  perfect  system  of  religious  truth,  or  as 
making  its  disciples  perfect,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  that  word.      All  perfection,  in  his  view,  was 
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oombinetl  in  it ;  and  his  meaning  in  the  clause 
juat  referred  to  is.  that  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
this  whole  Perfectness,  with  all  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it  (■jtsv  t  o  irXjjpw/io),  should  abide 
with  Christ.  To  him,  as  their  sole  master  and 
teacher,  his  followers  were  to  look.  Nothing,  to 
complete  his  religion,  was  to  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source.  Whatever  was  perfect  was  in  him, 
that  is,  in  his  religion;  to  him  every  "perfect" 
man  was  united. 

Thua  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(iii.  14-19)  :  — 

"  For  this,  I  bend  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  borne  by  every 
family  [of  Christ's  disciples]  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
that,  from  his  glorious  abundance,  he  may  grant 
you  to  be  powerfully  strengthened,  through  his 
spirit,  within ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith;  that  you  may  have  your 
root  and  foundation  in  love;  and  thus  that  you 
may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  the  holy,  the 
breadth  and  the  length,  the  depth  and  the  height, 
of  his  goodness,'  and  to  know  that  Christian  lovef 

*  I  insert  ihc  words  "  of  bis  goodness  "  lo  mnko  nhnt  I  ci 
be  the  meaning  at  iho  Apostle  clear  in  a  iranslation.  The  rerercnce 
of  the  prceeding  (cnns  descripliTe  of  iDBgnitudo  U,  I  asppose,  to  Tor 
b-XoEtdv  Tijr  ii$rjs  airov,  Terbnllj,  "  the  richness  of  his  glory,"  which 
1  huTB  rendered,  "  his  gtorioni  sbandancc."  These  wordi,  and  oihen 
eqniYBjenl,  —  mi  Tr^oiTot  i-^t  j(dpiror  aanv,  6  irXovroc  TOu  Xpt- 
OTou,  —  occor  ofleo  in  thcie  Episiles  u  dracripti'e  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  the  Gcnlilci,  With  the  puaage  in  the  text  mny  be  compnred 
Romans  xl.  33,'0  jSdflot  nXoiroit  mii  iTo^ioi 

t  Ti(P  oydjnjy  Tou  Xpiorou,  "  that  lore  which  Christ  has  taoght 
and  reqaires,"  of  which  the  Apostle  ao  often  Bpeaka  in  theae  E[n«tlM, 
itiat  lore  which,  be  elsewhere  teaches,  is  better  than  knowledge. 
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which  is  better  than  knowledge ;  so  that  your  per- 
fection may  correspond  to  the  whole  perfect  dis- 
pensation of  God,"  —  verbally,  that  "you  may  be 
perfected  to  the  whole  perfection  of  God,"  that  is, 
the  whole  perfeclion  which  has  God  for  its  author. 

In  another  passage  in  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  11  — 
13)  he  says,  that  God  (to  whom,  and  not  to  Christ, 
the  preceding  verses  relate)* 

"  —  gave  to  some  to  be  apostles,  to  some  to  be 
public  teachers,  to  some  to  be  evangelists,  to  some 
to  be  pastors  and  private  teachers,  that  they  might 
perfect  the  holy,  execute  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
form  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  attain  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
becoming  full-grown  men,  reaching  the  full  stature 
of  Christian  perfection." 

The  words  of  the  last  clause,  verbally  rendered, 
would  be,  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  Per- 
fectness  [that  is,  of  the  perfect  dispensation]  of 
Christ." 

In  a  passage  already  quoted  {Ephesians  i.  23), 
the  community  of  the  holy  is  called  "the  body  of 
Christ,  the  perfectness  of  him  who  is  made  com- 
pletely perfect  in  all  things."  The  word  TrXT^pm^a, 
perfectness,  is  not  here  used  in  the  extent  of  its 
signification  as  I  have  explained  it  It  is  limited 
to  the  subjects  of  the  perfect  diepensation  of  Christ. 
As  it  stands,  it  has  a  double  reference;  one  figu- 
rative to  the  idea  of  the  perfectness,  produced  by 
uniting  a  body  to  its  head,  the  church  being  the 

*  [See  the  Chrislian  Examiner  for  Jinnary  IBSS,  Tol.  V.  pp. 
65- ST.] 
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body  and  Christ  the  head;  the  other  literal,  the 
church  being  called  the  perfectness  of  Christ,  partly 
because  its  members  are  considered  as  perfect,  and 
partly  because  its  formation  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  great  design  of  him,  who,  as  a  minister  of  God 
and  teacher  of  the  truth,  was  "  made  completely 
perfect  in  all  things." 

We  will  now  turn  to  Colossians  ii.  1  - 10 :  — 
"For  I  wish  you  to  know  what  earnest  care  I 
have  for  you,  and  for  those  of  Laodicea,  and  for 
all  who  have  not  known  me  in  person  ;  that  being 
knit  together  in  love,  their  minds  may  be  excited 
to  attain  to  all  the  riches  of  a  complete  understand- 
ing, to  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  God,  in  which  are  stored  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  What  I  would  is  this, 
that  no  one  may  impose  upon  you  by  tipecious 
discourses.  For  I,  though  I  am  absent  in  body, 
am  present  with  you  in  spirit,  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  your  well-ordered  state,  and  the  firmness  of  your 
faith  in  Christ.  As,  therefore,  you  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  continue  to  walk  in 
liis  way,  rooted  in  him,  built  upon  him,  and  es- 
tablished in  the  faith  as  it  has  been  taught  you, 
abounding  in  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man 
make  a  prey  of  you  by  a  vain  and  deceitful  philos- 
ophy, conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  and  not  to  Christ;  for  with 
him  abides,  as  his  body,  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
fect; and  you  are  made  perfect  through  him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all  rule  and  authority." 

By  the  words  rendered  "  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
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feet,"  I  understand  the  whole  divine,  perfect  dis- 
pensation, with  all  who  had  become  the  subjects 
of  it.'  In  the  light  in  which  the  passage  has  been 
placed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  leading  ideas, 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are 
both  essentially  the  same  with  what  we  find  in 
other  passages  of  these  two  Epistles,  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  These  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  while  writing,  and  he  re- 
iterates them  with  a  slight  change  of  form.  They 
consist  in  exhortations  to  unwavering  faith,  to  en- 
tire deference  to  the  inatructions  of  Christ  alone, 
and  to  constant  progress  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  love ;  exhortations  founded  upon  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  upon  his  di- 
vine authority,  and  upon  the  moat  intimate  con- 
nection subsisting  between  him  and  all  his  true  fol- 
lowers, he  being  the  head,  as  it  were,  and  they  the 
body,  all  their  blessings  and  all  their  knowledge,  all 
that  was  perfect  in  them,  being  derived  from  him. 

There  are  two  other  passages  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  under  the  present 
head.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
{verse  40),  the  Evangelist  applies  to  the  Jews  of 
his  time  words  derived  from  Isaiah  (vi.  10),  which 
he  thus  gives :  "  He  has  blinded  their  eyes,  and 

•  In  lie  oriirinal  wordi.  t6  irX^pu/ui  r^s  BiSttjtoc,  the  geniiiTC  may 
denote  iho  rcliilian  of  an  mtributc  to  its  subject,  bo  tlut  the  word) 
mny  bo  equivalent  to  ri  AtDC  n-X^pw>w ;  or  the  relalion  of  a  cause 
to  its  oGecl,  so  that  Ihej  may  mean  "  tho  perfeetion  which  has  divio- 
ily  for  its  author."    The  ukimale  meaning  is  in  both  cnsei  the  samo. 
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made  tbeir  minds  callous,  so  that  they  see  not 
with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  minds, 
nor  turn  from  their  ways,  for  m©  to  heal  them." 
"These  words,"  he  continues,  "said  Isaiah,  when 
he  saw  his  glory,  and  spoke  concerning  him." 
The  primary  reference  of  the  passage  was  to  the 
indirect  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Prophet  himself  npon  the  Jews  of  his  time.* 
But  the  Evangelist  regarded  it  as  having  a  sec- 
ondary reference  to  Christ ;  and  supposed  Isaiah 
when  uttering  those  words  to  have  seen,  that  is,  to 
have  foreseen,  his  glory;  the  verb  to  see  having 
here  the  same  force  as  when  used  concerning  Abra- 
ham; "  Abraham  saw  my  day  and  rejoiced. ''f 

But  the  words  found  in  Isaiah  are  represented 
by  the  Prophet  as  having  been  addressed  to  him- 
self by  Jehovah,  when  he  beheld  a  vision  of  him  in 
the  temple;  and  the  Trinitarian  contends,  that  the 
glory  seen  by  Isaiah,  to  which  St.  John  refers,  was 
this  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  consequently  that  Jeho- 
vah and  Christ  are  the  same.  Unquestionably 
this  interpretation  might  be  admitted,  if  it  involved 
no  absurdity  and  no  contradiction  to  what  is  else- 
where said  by  the  Evangelist.  But  if  it  do,  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  it  cannot  be  admitted. 


An  argument  has  been  founded  by  Trinitarians 
tipon  the  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  Master's  resur- 
rection :  "  And  Thomas  said  to  Jesus,  My  Master  I 


*  [Sec  on  thig  passage  Mr.  Nortoi 
t  [John  viii.  Be.] 
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and  my  God  I "  *  Both  titles,  I  believe,  were  ap- 
plied by  him  to  Jesua.  But  the  name  "  God " 
was  employed  by  him,  not  aa  the  proper  name 
of  the  Deity,  but  as  an  appeUative,  aceording  to 
a  common  use  of  it  in  his  day ;  or  perhaps  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  it  sometunea  occurs  in  modern 
writers,  of  which  the  passages  before  quoted  from 
Young  afford  examples.!  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  upon  the  different  significancy  of 
the  term  "  God  "  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
a  difference  important  to  be  well  understood  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors.^ 
The  name  "  God"  ia  an  appeUative  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament;^  and  it  is  a  characteristic  and  peculiar 


•  [John  XX.  HS.]  t  See  p.  15B. 

t  [See  p.  120,  nolo.] 

i  [The  Ecbrcv  vords  cammonly  translated  "  God  "  in  the  Old 
TeBtamcnt  are  EloAiin  and  £1,  The  former  u  applied  lo  Moses, 
Exodus  vii.  1  (comp.  ir.  16) ;  —  to  the  apparitioa  of  SaniDel,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  13  (coiDp.  verie  U);  —  to  Solomon,  or  aoiDB  other  king  of 
lamol.  Psalm  xU.  6  ;  —  lo  jndge*,  Exodas  sxi.  G  ;  xxii.  B,  9,  28  ;  — 
and  to  kings  or  taagisiratei,  Paalm  Ixxxii.  I,G,  ondperhapa  cixxviil. 
i  (eotnp.  verse  *,  and  Pialm  cxix.  *6).  See  also  Eickiel  xxviii.  1 . 
Many  hare  supposed  the  word  Elokim  lo  denote  angeii  in  Genesis 
iii.  5  (comp.  verse  22),  Faalm  viii.  5,  and  eome  other  passages,  as 
Psalm  xcvii.  7,  where  the  Septoagint  version  has  oyytXoi.  This 
opinion  was  entertained  by  Millon,  who  occordinelj.  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  very  often  denominates  angels  "gods,''  The  title  "God  of 
gods"  is  repeatedly  given  to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  TcsL-iment:  nw 
DimeroDOmj  X.  IT;  Joshua  xxii.  S3;  Psalm  1.  1  (Reb.)l  cxxxtLS; 
Daniel  xi.  36. 

El  is  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  tmnslaled  "God"  in  Isaiah  ix.6, 

of  Christ.  This  passage  has  already  been  noticed.  (See  p,  182.) 
The  same  word  is  applied  lo  NcbBchadaeiKar  in  Esekiol  xxxi.  II, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  "  the  miglily  one  " ;  in 
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distinction  of  the  tcrUert  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  compared  with  those  who  preceded  and  fo]< 
lowed  them,  that  tfaey  used  this  name  as  it  is  oaed 
by  enlightened  Christians  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  argoment  desenes  notice  as  illostrating 

ibe  SeptnagiDi,  ^px<w>  "niler'  In  ^"^i**  xxii.  SI,  where  it  '» 
aati  ID  the  plural,  it  ii  """'"*■*  "  llie  urong-'  In  Iniab  iz.  G,  As 
Septiugint  Tcnion,  acmrdiiig  to  like  AlesaadtiBe  ^aaiaenp*.  Bad 
aho  the  Tertttnia  of  Aqnila,  8T»i—ctoM,M>d  Tbniotica,  »»»Jw  *« 
word  bj  ItTKupot,  "  icroiig-° 

Oar  Sarioot  Rfcn  to  ihii  oe  of  the  •ori  *  God,"  Ii  s  IffBcrMMC, 
in  the  Old  TeaiAineiiL  "ItilmatwAi^mimjvml^w,  I  mii,  Han 
goAt  If  thow  an  caDd  god*  to  w^  *•  vofd  «r  God  >M  «l- 
dresNd.''t«.    8«eJolmx.M-Si,ade 

There  iibdt  01 

o  be  gim  to  Ckritt.  Thk  i*  a 
BebniwR,  i.  8.  9,  quoted  £raa  Bulm  xIt.  «,  I,  — "Tb;  H 
God,  i«  for  erer  and  enr,"  Ac.  Boi  lierc  l^  eeattxl  prorca  thai  Ifae 
won]  ■'  God  "  does  not  denote  the  SvpteoM  Btia^  baa  la  ued  I>  m 
inrerior  uok,  Tina  a  «*"■«*■<  b;  aome  of  the  Boat  »r»|HfHtli 
Trinitariaa  mik*.  Tlmt  ibe  Ber.  Dr.  Kaja  i^urfo:  'Bow 
[i.  e.  in  Hehiewi  L  8]  tbe  Soa  ii  addnaed  bj  Oe  tiita  Guf .-  bM  the 
context  thowi  thatic  ia  an  ofltcial  title,  vhkb  deiigDalea  bin  •■  ■ 
king :  be  haa  a  ^T^'^^^Tffl  a  IbmM,  and  a  Kcptre ;  and  in  Tcr.  9,  be  k 
compared  with  other  bi^t,  who  an  called  hi>  fellom  ;  bat  God  can 
bare  no  fellom.  Aa  te  Son,  thenfere.  be  U  claueil  wiib  the  king* 
et  tbe  earth,  and  bii  anperioril)'  oter  tbem  coDtun  in  this,  that  he  b 
anoiniod  with  the  oQ  of  gladona  mboTe  them;  ituumodi  ai  their 
tbronet  are  temponuy,  bat  bu  ihall  be  eTulucing."  (Article  oo 
"  The  Soofbip  of  Christ,"  in  the  Biblical  Repotiiorjr  for  January 
1B40,  p.  119.)  So  Proftaaor  Stoart  tan:  "Ai  to  the  qoolatioii  of 
PmIid  sir.  ii  Menu  to  toe  a  ekar  rate,  that  it  don  not  Eurfj^  edab- 
liib  the  tmlj  dirine  nature  of  him  to  wham  it  u  applied.  Elakim 
appean  to  be  here  applied  u  deaiinuiing  an  offUioi  capantjr.  wbich 
ii  high  abore  thai  of  mil  other  kingi."  (Biblical  Bcpoiiiorj  for 
Jaij  1835.  pp.  lOS,  106 ;  compBrt  hi*  Commentary  on  Iltbrews, 
p.  M*.  U  ed.|  After  ibe««  ■rdmiuioiw.  it  ia  baidl;  worth  wbile 
10  nuDiioD  the  fact,  that  inch  coniTncniatort  ai  Calvin  aitd  Gratia* 


I 
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the  very  ]oose  reasoning  which  has  been  resorted 
to  in  bringing  passages  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  iu  support  of  false  doctrines.  Suppos- 
ing that  Thomas  had  believed,  and  asserted,  that 
his  Master  was  God  himself;  in  what  way  should 

regard  the  Psalm  in  qacsCion  aa  rclnling,  in  its  primary  ume,  to 
SolomoD. 

Sach,  [hen,  bting  the  nse  of  tb«  word  "God"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Ttiomia  maj  lisve  applied  it  to  Cbrist  aa  it  \s  applied  to  the 
Bubjept  of  the  forly-IilUi  raalni,  where  it  denotes  "  a  divinely-anointed 
king,"  regarded  aa  (he  earthly  reprelenlaiii-u  of  God.  Bnt,  without 
reference  to  ihia  nao  of  the  word,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  Tbomas,  under  the  circa mstancea  related  by  the  Evsngolitt,  may 
have  applied  the  lorm  "  God  "  to  Chrijt,  not  aa  the  Infinite  and  Un- 
changeable Being,  bat  03  one  Invested  with  the  Buthority  of  God  and 
manifeating  hia  perfectiona,  —  hia  Image  and  Vicegerent  on  earth. 
He  had  listened  to  hia  words  of  eternal  life ;  he  had  beheld  ihe  miDi- 
(eatalions  of  that  sapemalacnl  power  which  itilled  the  tompesc,  which 
t;ave  aight  to  the  blind,  which  raised  the  dead  ;  in  hia  Maater'a  reanr- 
recliun  he  now  reeognixed,  with  fuclinj^  which  we  can  hardly  realise, 
the  immediate  inlerponilion  of  the  Almighty;  the  impnssiaB  which 
bad  been  made  on  his  mind  and  heart  by  alt  that  wai  divine  in  Chriat 
was  vivified  anew ;  ho  fell  the  Irnth  of  the  sublime  words  which  but 
■  few  days  before  ho  had  heard  from  hia  lips,  "  He  who  haa  seen  me 
has  aeen  the  Father";  and,  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  reverence, 
and  awe,  ho  e^claima,  "  My  Master  1  and  my  God  1 " 

But  ia  it  not  marvellous  that  Iheologlana  have  made  of  ihia  ex- 
clamation Kproof-tcxt,  construing  language  of  the  atrongest  emotion 
as  if  it  wore  the  language  of  a  creed !  A  more  rational  view, 
however,  has  been  taken  of  the  pasaags  by  auch  commeulnlors  as 
Michaelis,  Roacnmiiller,  KainocI,  and  Liickc,  —  and,  apparently, 
Hcander  and  Tholuck,  —  who  rccogniio  iho  invalid!^  of  the  Trini- 
tarian argamcnt  which  haa  been  fonnded  Upon  it.  Meyer,  in  the  flrsl 
edition  of  hia  Commentary  (1834).  remarked,  very  judicioasly,  that 
expresaions  uttered  "in  nuch  ecstatic  momenta"  are  "entirely  mis- 
used when  applied  lo  the  proof  of  doelrinal  propositions."  But  in 
hii  second  edition  (lass)  he  does  not  aeem  qailo  willing  to  give  np 
the  passage.  Ho  apeaks  of  Thomas  as  expressing  "  his  futh  in  the 
divine  nature  [or  esacnce,  H'eani]  of  hia  Lord";  and,  though  he  ob- 
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this  affect  our  faith  ?  We  should  still  know  the 
fact  on  which  his  belief  waa  founded,  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  hia  Master,  and  could  draw  our 
owu  inferences  from  it,  and  judge  whether  his  were 
well  founded.     Considering  into  how  great  an  er- 

sen'es  thnl  the  strong  reeling  nnilor  which  Iho  eirlniUBlitio  »o!  m- 
tereil  rendera  il  leas  EitnA  Tot  iloctrinnl  use,  he  cilcs  a9  iiaportanc  the 
remark  of  Enurans,  that  Christ  accepleil  the  acknowledgment  of 
Thomas,  iiuceod  of  rebakini;  him,  u  he  wontd  hare  done  if  ho  had 
been  fabetj  called  God,  The  obvious  repl;  lo  this  ia,  that  Chriat 
accepted  the  acknowledgment  of  Thomaa  as  he  meant  it,  not  in  iha 
ircation&l  sense  which  modem  theologians  haro  pat  upon  ihc  norda. 
And  Bs  Greenwood  has  well  remarked :  — 

"The  answer  of  Jesus  bimBeirexclodea  the  supfositioti  that  he  was 
addreasvd  as  the  Sapreme  God,  For  ho  said  nnto  his  didcipic, 
'Thomas,  becaaso  thou  bast  seen  mo,  thon  host  bclicied  ;  blessed  aro 
they  that  haxe  not  seen,  and  jot  have  believed.'  Now  this  mnst 
mean, '  Bccaose  tboa  host  seen  me  here  alive,  after  my  eraeiSxioa 
and  burial,  thon  hast  beliercd  ihnt  I  am  raised  froio  the  dead ;  and 
it  is  well  -,  bat  blessed  are  Ihcy  who  caanot  bare  snch  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  yet  shall  believe  in  the  g'lorioaa  tmth,  from  your  evidence, 
and  that  of  yonr  brethren.'  He  could  not  have  meant,  that  they  were 
blessed  who,  Iboogli  they  had  not  seen  him,  yet  hid  believed  that  be 
was  God ;  bccaase  there  is  no  connection  between  the  propositions ; 
because  the  fiiet  of  the  reanrrection  of  Jesas  cannot,  lo  ibe  mind  of 
■nj  one,  bo  of  itselfa  proof  of  his  deity ;  and  because  no  one  thinlu 
of  requiring  to  sec  God,  in  order  to  believe  that  ho  exists,"  (Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Sded.,p,  139.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  Ihorooghly  irreconcilnblu  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  history,  than  the  sappoaiiion  that  the  disciples,  during 
tlieir  intercourse  with  tbcir  Master  on  earth,  regarded  him  as  the  8n- 
prcme  Being.  (See  before,  p.  75,  et  Bcqtj.)  Il  ia,  accordingly,  ad- 
milled  by  many  Trinitarians,  that  the  mystery  of  the  hypostatic  anion 
was  nol  revealed  lo  ihctn  before  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  PenlecosL  See  Wilson's  "  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinl. 
tarian  Testimonies,"  p.  351,  et  seqij. 

What  ibc  Apostle  John  nnderstood  to  be  implied  in  this  confessicm 
of  Thomas,  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  with  which  ho  condndw 
this  chapter.] 
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TOT  he  had  fallen  in  his  previous  obstinate  incredu- 
lity, there  would  be  little  reason  for  relying  upon 
his  opinion  as  infallible  in  the  case  supposed.  I 
make  these  remarks,  not  from  any  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  but,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  one  example  of  that  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  appears  in  the  use  of  many  quotations 
from  the   Old    and  the    New    Testament. 


CLASS    VII. 


The  passages  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
attend  arc  of  a  character  to  excite  an  interest  in 
ascertaining  their  true  meaning,  without  reference 
to  the  general  subject  of  this  volume.  Their  ex- 
planation  rests  on  facts  and  principles  important 
to  bo  known  and  attended  to  in  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  there  are  others  brought 
forward  by  Trinitarians  of  which  the  same  cannot 
be  said,  and  which  require  only  a  very  brief  and 
general  notice, 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  whenever  a  Trin- 
itarian meaning  is  given  to  any  passage,  it  is  given 
in  violation  of  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation. 
But  there  a.Te  passages  adduced,  in  the  seTtses  assig-ned 
to  which,  not  merely  this  ride  is  violated,  but  the  most 
obvious  and  indisptUable  characteristies  of  language 
are  disregarded,  and  the  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  do  not  exist.     Thus,  for  exam- 
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pie,  it  is  said  ia  Isaiah  (xliii.  II),  according  to  the 
Common  Version:  "  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and 
beside  rae  there  is  no  saviour."  But  Christ,  it  is 
argued,  is  our  Saviour ;  and,  as  it  is  proved  by 
this  passage  that  there  can  be  no  saviour  but 
God,  it  follows  that  Christ  is  God.  The  reason- 
ing proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  game 
word  ia  always  used  in  the  same  sense,  with  the 
same  reference,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
signification ;  and  the  monstrous  conclusions  that 
would  result  from  applying  this  argument  to  other 
individuals  beside  Christ,  to  whom  the  name  "  Sav- 
iour "  is  or  may  be  given,  are  put  out  of  sight.' 


;.  20;  Obft. 


I 


■  [See  S  Eiaga  xili.  5;  Nchemiali  ix.  37;  Iiaiab  x 
dioh  21. 

Some  Trinilariana  hava  qnoicd  in  proof  of  Iho  dcitj  of  Chrial  & 
tew  pusagcs  ia  wliich  Ihcy  Huppose  lbs  (iilo  "  God  oar  Sariour  "  lo 
be  applied  lo  bim.  The  following  oro  all  Ibe  piusagos  or  the  New 
TeaUmeDl  ia  which  this  expression  occnn :  1  Timotbj  i.  I ;  u.  3  ) 
Titos  i.  a  ;  a.  10  ;  iii.  4  ;  and  Jude  iS.    See  also  Luke  i.  4T  i  1  Tim- 

In  some  of  these  texts,  as  1  Timoihj  i,  1,  Titas  iii.  4-S,  the  being 
who  is  called  "God  our  Savionr"  is  expressly  dislingaished  from 
Christ ;  and  one  need  onlf  compare  the  others  with  theee,  and  with 
their  coatul,  to  pcn.'eive  Ibnt  it  is  not  only  withoat  eTidencG,  btit 
against  all  eridence,  that  any  of  ihem  are  referred  to  Christ  A  large 
mnjority  ofTrinitariao  cooimenta' 

In  Jade  25  the  best  ancieat  mannscripts  and  Tcrsions,  and  other 
anthoriiiM  for  settling  the  text,  read, "  To  Ibe  ohlt  God  oar  Saviour, 
TBROuon  Jksus  Cbbibt  ons  Lokd,  be  glory,"  &c.  This  reading 
ii  adopted  by  Griesbacb,  Enapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  Si'holz, 
Ijlchmann,  Ilahn,  Tiiehendorf,  Theila,  and  nearly  all  modem  critics. 
There  con  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

We  may  hero  noljco  also  3  Feler  i.  1  and  Titu*  ii.  13,  in  which  it 
has  been  maintained,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  omiision  of  the  Greek 
article,  that  Christ  is  called  "oar  God  and  Snviniir,"  and  "  our  great 
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Oil  misinterpretations  such  as  this  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell.  No  information  can  be  given,  no 
thoughts  can  be  suggested,  which  arc  not  obvious 
to  every  reader  who  will  exercise  his  own  under- 
standing; and  to  him  who  will  not,  all  assistance 
must  be  in  vain. 

Thus,  then,  with  one  exception,  which  we  will 
immediately  consider,  we  have  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  passages  adduced 
by  Trinitarians  are  to  be  explained. 


God  and  fiaviaur."  Aii  to  the  Brganidtit  rouiid<»l  on  the  omiiuioii  of 
the  Biticla,  it  ia  not  neoe&snry  )□  Bild  anjlhing  lo  whut  has  olreailj 
been  iftid.  {See  p.  199,  now.)  Bol  it  i9  urged  by  Professor  SlUMt 
uid  others,  in  respect  lo  Titat  ii.  13,  that  the  "  appearing  "  of  God 
tha  Father  is  never  forcloM  in  ibo  Heir  Testament,  and  therefore 
1hal"thB  great  God"hcre  spoken  of  most  be  Christ.  Tha  snawer 
to  this  is,  that,  afcording  Co  the  literal  and  correct  translalion  of  the 
original,  it  is  not  "the  appraring,"  but  "  tha  appearing  a/llteglery, 
iwupdntay  TJjc  Adf  i)C,  of  the  great  God  and  of  onr  Savionr  Jesai 
Christ,"  of  iFhich  the  Apotlle  speaks;  and  that  oar  Saviour  did  ex- 
presilj  declare  that  he  should  come  "  in  the  glurf  of  his  Father." 
Bee  Mattliew  xvi.  ST  ;  &Iark  viii.  3S ;  Lake  ix.  SS ;  and  cotnpare 
1  Tinioih7  vi.  U-IG.     Profossoi  Stuart  admits  that  "  the  whola 

ajgnment, so  br  as  Ihe  arlide  is  concerned,  fulls  lo  the  ground." 

(Bibliral  Repositorj  for  April  1634,  p.  3S3.)  The  title  "the  great 
God  "  In  this  passage  is  referred  lo  tlie  Falher  bj  Erasmas,  Grolios, 
Le  Clerc,  Welstein,  Doddridge,  Machni);hC,  Abp.  Newcome.  Rosen- 
mOUer,  Heinrichi,  Scbott,  Winer.  Neander  (Planting  end  Training, 
I.  509,  note,  Bohn's  ed.),  De  WeCle,  iSejcr  (on  Romans  ix.  6), 
Hather,  Conybeare  and  Eowson,  and  others.] 
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CLASS    VIII. 


The  LOfoduetioH  of  St.  Jofut's  Gospel. 


We  will  DOW  attend  to  a  passa^  that  baa  beeo 
nii^nnderstood  through  igaofance  or  dtsr^atd  of 
the  opinions  and  modes  of  cooception  whkfa  tbe 
writer,  St.  John,  bad  in  raiad.  This  is  tbe  intro- 
duction, or  proem,  as  it  baa  been  called,  of  his 
GospeL 

"  In  the  beginning  was  tbe  Logos,  and  tbe  Lo- 
gos was  wiib  God,  and  tbe  Lc^os  was  God." 

There  is  no  word  in  Englufa  answering  to  tbe 
Greek  word  Logos,  as  here  osed.  It  was  emplojed 
to  denote  a  mode  of  conception  connmiing  the 
Deity,  familiar  at  the  time  wben  St  John  wrote, 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  philosophy  of  bi* 
age,  bat  long  huicc  obsolete,  and  so  foreign  from 
oar  habits  of  thinking,  that  it  i«  not  eajiy  for  n* 
to  conform  onr  minds  to  its  apprebenNon.  The 
Greek  word  LogoM,  \a  one  of  its  primary  senses, 
answered  nearly  to  oar  word  Reaton.  It  denoted 
that  facnlty  by  which  the  mind  dicposes  ita  ideas 
in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other ;  the  Duipoa- 
ing  Power,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  mind.  In 
reference  to  this  primary  sense,  it  was  applied  to 
the  Deity,  bnt  in  a  wider  significance.  The  l<ogos 
of  God  was  regarded,  not  in  its  strictest  sense,  as 
merely  the  Reason  of  God ;  but,  under  certain 
aspecta,  as  tbe  Wisdom,  the  Mind,  tbe  Intellect 
of  God.     To  this  the  creation  of  all  things  was 
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especially  ascribed.  The  conception  may  seem  ob- 
vioua  in  itself;  but  the  cause  why  the  creation 
was  primarily  referred  to  the  Logos  or  Intellect  of 
God,  rather  than  to  his  goodness  or  omnipotence, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  particularly  as 
taught  by  the  eminent  Jewish  philosopher,  Philo 
of  Alexandria- 
According  to  this  philosophy,  there  existed  an 
archetypal  world  of  Ideas,  formed  by  God,  the  per- 
fect model  of  the  sensible  universe  ;  corresponding, 
so  far  as  what  is  divine  may  be  compared  with 
what  is  human,  to  the  plan  of  a  building  or  city 
which  an  architect  forms  in  his  own  mind  before 
commencing  its  erection.  The  faculty  by  which 
God  disposed  and  arranged  the  world  of  Ideas 
was  his  Logos,  Reason,  or  Intellect.  This  world, 
according  to  one  representation,  was  supposed 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  Logos  or  Mind  of  God; 
according  to  another,  it  was  identified  with  the 
Logos.  The  Platonic  philosophy  further  taught, 
that  the  Ideas  of  God  were  not  merely  the  arche- 
types, but,  in  scholastic  language,  the  essential 
forms,  of  all  created  things,"  In  this  philosophy, 
matter  in  Us  primury  state,  primitive  matter,  if  I 
may  so  apeak,  was  regarded  merely  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  attributes,  being  in  itself  devoid  of  all. 
Attributeft,  it  was  conceived,  were  impressed  upon 
it  by  the  Ideas  of  God,  which  Philo  often  speaks 

■  [For  an  ncconnt  of  Plato's  iJoclrinc  of  Hens,  see  the  antliar's 
Eridenceg  of  tbe  Oennineaeu  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  IIX  Additlontl 
Kote  A.) 
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of  under  the  figure  of  seals.  These  Ideas,  indeed, 
constituted  those  attributes,  becoming  connected 
with  primitive  matter  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, and  thus  giving  form  and  being  to  alt  thing? 
sensible.  But  the  seat  of  these  Ideas,  these  for- 
mative principles,  being  the  Logos  or  Intellect  of 
God, —  or,  according  to  the  other  representation 
mentioned,  these  Ideas  constituting  the  Logos, — 
the  Logos  was,  in  consequence,  represented  aa  the 
great  agent  in  creation.  This  doctrine  being  set- 
tled, the  meaning  of  the  term  gradually  extended 
itself  by  a  natural  process,  and  came  at  last  to 
comprehend  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in 
the  crealian  and  government  of  the  universe.  These 
attributes,  abstractly  from  God  himself,  were  made 
an  object  of  thought  under  the  name  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  thus  conceived  of  was  necessarily  per- 
sonified or  spoken  of  figuratively  as  a  person.  In 
our  own  language,  in  describing  its  agency, — 
agency  in  its  nature  personal  and  to  be  ultimately 
referred  to  God,  —  we  might  indeed  avoid  attach- 
ing a  personal  character  to  the  Logos  considered 
abstractly  from  God,  by  the  use  of  the  neuter  pro- 
noun it.  Thus  we  might  say,  All  things  were 
made  by  it.  But  the  Greek  language  afforded 
no  such  resource,  the  relative  pronoun  in  concord 
with  Logos  being  necessarily  masculine.  Thus 
the  Logos  or  Intellect  of  God  came  to  be,  figu- 
ratively or  literally,  conceived  of  as  an  intertnc- 
diate  being  between  God  and  his  creatures,  the 
great  agent  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe. 
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Obsolete  as  this  mode  of  conception  has  now 
become,  there  is  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature 
of  the  being  contemplated,  and  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Deity  conceived  of  as  existing  within 
himself,  removed  from  all  distinct  apprehension  of 
created  intelligences,  dwelling  alone  in  hia  unap- 
proachable and  unimaginable  infinity  of  perfec- 
tions, presents  a  different  object  to  the  mind  from 
the  Deity  operating  around  us  and  within  us,  and 
manifesting  himself,  as  it  were,  even  to  our  senses. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  two  concep- 
tions of  hint  have  been  regarded  apart,  and  more 
or  less  separated  from  each  other.  The  notion  of 
the  Logos,  it  ia  true,  is  obsolete ;  but  we  find 
something  analogous  to  it  in  the  use  of  the  terra 
Nature  in  modern  times.  Employed  as  this  often 
is,  the  mind  seems  to  rest  in  some  indistinct  notion 
of  an  agency  inferior  t«  the  Supreme,  or  an  agency, 
to  say  the  least,  which  is  not  referred  directly  to 
God. 

The  conception  and  the  name  of  the  Logos 
were  familiar  at  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote. 
They  occur  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  writer,  speaking  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  says  (oh. 
xviii.  15) :  — 

"  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from  heav- 
en, from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the 
midift  of  a  land  of  destruction." 

In  another  passage,  likewise,  in  the  prayer 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  he  is  represented  as  thus 
addressing  God  (ch.  ix.  1,  3) :  — 
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"  Gtul  of  oar  rathcrs,  nnd  Lord  of  mercy, 
Wlio  hail  made  all  things  bj  thy  Logos, 
And  fashioned  man  by  ihy  Wisdom." 

The  terms,  the  Logos  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  are  here  used  as  nearly  equivalent  in  signifi- 
cation. A  certain  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  them;  but  they  were  often  considered  as 
the  same.  In  the  book  jnat  quoted  we  find  strong 
personifications  of  Wisdom,*  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  described  in  such  language 
as  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Logos.  In  the 
Proverba  there  are  similar  personifications  of  Wis- 
dom,t  which  the  Christian  Fathers  commonly  un- 
derstood of  the  Logos. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  Logos,"  in  the  sense  that 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  But  we  find  among  the  Jews  a  , 
similar  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  God,  unconnected  with  this  philoso- 
phy, and  appearing  in  the  use  of  a  different  term, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holi/  Spirit.  By  either 
expression,  in  its  primary  theological  sense,  was 
intended  those  attributes,  or  that  power  of  God, 
which  operated  among  men  to  produce  eflects  that 
were  believed  to  be  conformable  to  his  will,  as 
manifested  in  the  laws  of  his  moral  government. 
Thus  the  miracles  of  a  teacher  from  God,  the 
direct  influences  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  ail  causes  tending  to  advance  men  in  excel- 
lence, moral  and  intellectual,  were  referred  to  the 

•  Ch.  vii-,  riii,,  X. 

t  Ch.TuL    SeeilMch.  i.  SO,ieqq.;  cli.uL19. 
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Holy  Spirit.  The  idea  of  its  invkibie  operation 
was  associated  with  it.  To  express  what  has  been 
said  in  different  terms,  it  denoted  the  unseen  Power 
of  God,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the  direct 
or  indirect  production  of  moral  goodness,  or  intel- 
lectual ability,  in  the  communication  of  truth,  and 
in  the  conferring  of  supernatural  powers.  The  con- 
ception is  of  the  same  class  with  that  of  the  Logos; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  some  instances  strongly 
personified,  as  by  our  Saviour  in  his  last  discourse 
with  his  Apostles.  The  divine  Power  which  was 
manifested  in  Christ  might  be  ascribed  indifferently 
to  the  Spirit,  or  to  the  Logos,  of  God,  as  the  reader 
or  hearer  was  more  conversant  with  the  one  term 
or  the  other.  St.  John,  writing  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  many  for  whom  he  intended  hia  Gospel 
were  familiar  with  the  conception  of  the  Logos, 
has,  probably  for  this  reason,  adopted  the  term 
"  Logos,"  in  the  proem  of  his  Gospel,  to  express 
that  manifestation  of  God  by  Christ  which  is  else- 
where referred  to  the  Spirit  of  God." 

*  It  may  be  obacrvcil,  [hat,  amid  Ihe  confuBJon  and  inconsistEDc; 
of  Ibose  coDceptiong  of  the  earlier  Fathers  which  nltcrwardB  settled 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiinitj',  we  often  find  the  Holj  Spirit  and 
the  LogDi  Bpoken  of  aa  the  game  power  of  God.  Thag  Justio  Mar- 
tyr, in  reference  to  the  miraculoDB  conception  of  Christ,  lays  (Apolo- 
gia Prima,  c.  33.  p.  5*) :  "  We  tnnst  nol  understand  by  the  Spirit 
and  Iha  power  from  God  anyiliing  different  from  the  Logos,  who  ii 
the  Pirst-born  of  God."  Theophilos  of  Antioch  «aya  (Ad  Aatolycam, 
Lib.  II.  (  10),  that  "the  Logos  is  iho  Spirit  of  God  and  his  Wisdom"; 
IhDOgh  he  elsewhere  (Ibid.f  15  et(  18)  makesaTrinityofGod.hii 
Logog,  and  his  Wisdom,  The  Wigdom  of  God  was  fommonlf  con- 
ceired  of  ag  the  Logos  of  God,  but  L^ntem,  like  Thoopbilnt,  givu 
the  foimer  name  la  the  Holy  Spirit    (See  Lib.  lY.  c  SO.)    Tor- 
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But  to  return.  The  conception  that  has  been 
described  having  been  formed  of  the  Logos,  and 
the  Logos  being,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  per- 
sonified, or  spolicn  of  figuratively  as  a  person,  it 
soon  followed,  as  a  natoral  consequence,  that  the 
Logos  was  by  many  hypostatized  or  conceived  of 
as  a  proper  person.*  When  the  corrective  of  en- 
perience  and  actual  knowledge  cannot  be  applied, 
wKat  is  strongly  imagined  is  very  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  ancients  was  composed  in  great  part 
of  such  imaginations.  The  Logos,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected, was  that  power  by  which  God  disposed 
ill  order  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  Bat 
in  particular  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  the  Logos  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
ceived of  by  many  as  hypostatized,  as  a  proper 
person  going  forth,  as  it  were,  from  God  in  order 
to  execute  the  plan  prepared,  to  dispose  and  ar- 
range all   things  conformably  to  it,  and  to  gira 


Inllian  taji  (Adrm.  Prut^,  a  36) :  ■■  Tba  Spirit  of  God  [(b« 
Spirit  ttiokcn  of  in  the  uxmuit  «r  >he  uinKoloM  toaaptionj  k  lb 
nme  u  tho  Logo*.  For  m,  wbca  John  wajm,  TU  I/fM  aw  m^ 
jtoA,  we  b]r  tlH  Logo*  nnd«MMd  dw  Spirit,  to  kn  w«  pgmln  tt« 
L(%oiIob«inteDd(dDitil«rih«Maeorilw8|>Mt  FWMIhtSpMl 
ii  il>e  mlMUnce  of  ilie  Lo^d^  m  ibt  I,<«m  b  th*  niwiMln  M  Hw 
Spirit  i  uid  the  two  an  one  ibiag.  What !  whm  tabm  mU  AM 
the  Logaa  wu  made  floh,  lad  ib«  nogtL,  ibM  ib>  HpM  vm  to  IM 
made  flwb,  did  llwj  meu  anrthiBg  diflVrrMt-  jf^  (bo  ft.  14) 
AdTen.  Marcion.  Lib.  V.  c  8,  •»  ■IW  wim  ;  Ikbm**,  Cml  Kmm. 
Lib,  V,  f.  J.  (  a. 

*  It  wiU  be  eoitrenieni  in  wtal  UOtmt  I*  Mt  A*  ImiM  p«>MM 
■ad  igpo^aUac  with  ibeir  tunfAtAtM,  m  JliAnaMirf  IVmh  MM 
other  according  to  the  wnMi  iiiIkbiI  Am  M  Iho  Mi 
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aensible  forms  to  primitive  matter,  by  impressing  it 
with  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  In  many 
caaea  in  which  the  temi  "  Lqgos  "  occurs,  if  we 
understand  by  it  the  Disposing  Power  of  God  in 
a  sense  conformable  to  the  notions  explained,  we 
may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  its  meaning,  than  if  we 
render  it  by  the  term  "  Reason,"  or  "  Wisdom,"  or 
any  other  which  our  language  offers. 

In  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Saviour,  we  find  the  Logos  clearly  and 
frequently  hypostatized.  According  to  him,  con- 
sidered as  a  person,  the  Logos  is  a  god.  In  a 
passage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Ori- 
gen,  he  says :  "  Let  us  inquire  if  there  are  really 
two  Gods."  He  answers:  "The  true  God  is  one, 
but  there  are  many  who,  in  a  less  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage, are  called  gods."  The  true  God,  he  says, 
is  denoted  by  that  name  with  the  article ;  others 
have  it  without  the  article  ;  and  thus  his  moat  ven- 
erable Logos  is  called  God  without  the  article.' 
"  No  one,"  he  says,  "can  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God;  it  is  well  if  we  can  comprehend  his  namf., 
that  is,  the  Logos,  his  interpreter;  for  he  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  the  god  of  us  imperfect 
beings,  but  the  Most  Hign  as  the  God  of  the 
wise  and  perfect."!     He  represents  the  X^ogos  as 

*  De  Sonniit,  Lib.  I.  c  39.  Opp.  I.  055.  Comp,  Origen's  Com- 
ment, in  Jo»n.  Tom.  n.  Opp.  IV.  (>0,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ra- 
marking  on  GcneaJs  it.  S5,  nnya,  Ou  ylip  Biiiy  iln-Xut  jspoatim*  6  rg 
Tov  3p0p<ni  irpnrofti  tok  iravroKpaTopa  bi]\airar Stromat  UL 

i  la.  p,  348.    [See  beToce,  p.  ISO,  note.] 
t  Legg.  AUegoTT.  lib.  III.  c  73.    Opp.  L  138. 
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the  instrument  [Spyavov)  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe;  as  the  Image  of  God,  by  whom 
the  universe  was  fashioned;  as  used  by  him,  like 
a  helm,  in  directing  the  course  of  all  things;  as 
he  who  himself  sits  at  the  helm  and  orders  all 
things;  and  as  bis  first-liorn  son,  bis  vicegerent 
in  the  government  of  the  world.*  "  Those,"  says 
Philo,  "who  have  true  knowledge  [knowledge  of 

God]   are   rightly  called   sons  of  God Let 

him,  then,  who  is  not  yet  worthy  to  be  called  a 
8on  of  God,  strive  to  fashion  himself  to  the  re- 
semblance of  God'a  first-born  Logos,  the  most 
ancient  angel,  being,  as  it  were,  an  archangel  with 
many  titles."  f  A  little  after,  he  calls  the  Logos 
"the  eternal  image  of  God";  and  elsewhere 
applies  to  him  the  epithet  "  eternal."  He  repre- 
sents the  Logos  as  a  mediator  between  God  and 
his  creatures.  "  To  the  archangel,  the  most  an- 
cient Logos,  God  freely  granted  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  standing  between  and  separating  the 
creation  from  its  Creator.  With  the  immortal 
being,  he  intercedes  for  what  is  mortal  agd  perish- 
ing. He  announces  the  will  of  the  Ruler  to  his 
subjects.  Being  neither  unoriginatcd  like  God, 
nor  originated  like  man,  but  standing  between 
the  two  extremes,  he  ia  a  hostage  to  both ;  being 
a  pledge  to  the  Creator  that  the  whole  race  of 


*  De  Cbembim,  c  35,  I.  162.  He  MonKrchiA,  Lib.  H.  c.  5,  0pp. 
II.  325.  De  MigTBt  Abrahami,  (^.  1.  I.  437.  Da  Clierobim,  c.  11. 
I.  145.     De  Agiicnllard,  c  13.    L  308. 

t  De  ConfiuioDe  Lingtunun,  c.  28.   L  436,  4S7.    [Soo  htton, 
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men  shall  never  fall  away  and  revolt,  preferring 
disorder  to  order;  and  giving  assurance  to  the 
creature  that  the  God  of  Mercy  will  never  neglect 
what  he  has  made."  " 

Such  conceptions  are  expreesed  by  Philo  con- 
cerning the  Logos  as  a  person.  If  his  represea- 
tations  of  him,  so  far  aa  they  have  been  quoted, 
are  not  perfectly  consistent,  they  do  not  imply  that 
he  wavered  much  in  the  view  of  his  character; 
and  these  representations  were  received  by  the 
early  Fathers  aa  the  groundwork  of  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  personal  Logos.  But  upon  further 
esamination,  the  opinions  of  Philo  will  appear 
more  unsettled  and  unsteady ;  and  new  concep- 
tions will  present  themselves.  To  these  we  shall 
advert  hereafter.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  opinions  relating  to  this  subject 
there  was  little  fixedness  or  consistency.  The 
images  which  floated  before  his  mind  changed 
their  forms.  Throughout  his  writings,  he  often 
speaks  of  the  personal  agency  of  the  Deity  in  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament, 
In  a  large  portion  of  the  passages  in  which  he 
makes  mention  of  the  Logos,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  conceived  of  it,  for  the  time,  otherwise 
than  as  an  attribute  or  attributes  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  infla- 
ence  of  his  Platonism,  when  it  was  ascendant  in  his 
mind,  did  not  terminate  in  hypostatizing  the  Logos 
alone  among  the  powers  or  attributes  of  God. 

■  Qnli  Beram  Diriiunim  Smm,  c  42.  L  501,  SOX 
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From  Ihe  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  conceptions  concerning  the  Logos  of  God, 
it  will  appear  that  this  lerm  properly  denoted  an 
attribute  or  attributes  of  God;  and  that  upon  the 
notion  of  an  attribute  or  attributes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality was  superinduced.  Let^s  now  consider 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  first  words  of  St. 
John's  Goapei, 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lo- 
gos was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 

These  words  admit,  I  think,  only  of  two  ex- 
planations. Either  St.  John  used  the  word  "  Lo- 
gos" simply  to  denote  the  conception  of  those 
attributes  of  God  which  are  manifested  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe ;  and  in 
the  last  clause  intended  to  declare,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  them,  no  other  being  but  God  is 
to  be  contemplated,  and  that  all  their  operations 
arc  to  be  referred  directly  to  him;  —  or  he  meant 
to  speak  of  those  attributes  aa  hyposfatized,  and 
to  represent  the  Logos  of  God  aa  a  proper  person 
(such  as  he  is  described  by  Philo),  the  minister 
and  vicegerent  of  God,  who,  always  acting  by  the 
power,  and  conformably  to  the  will,  of  God,  might 
rhetorically  be  called  God,  according  to  the  figure 
by  which  we  transfer  to  an  agent  the  name  of  bis 
principal. 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  his  words  admit  of 
a  difTerent  meaning;  that  the  Logos  is  here  spoken 
of  as  a  proper  person;  but  that  this  person  is,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  to  be,  literally,  God.  But 
if  we  so  onderBtand  St.  John,  his  words  will  express 
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a  contradiction  in  terma.  "  The  Logos,"  he  says, 
"was  WITH  God,"  which,  if  the  Logos  be  a  per- 
son, ncceasarily  implies  that  he  is  a  different  person 
from  God,  Whoever  is  with  any  being  must  be 
diverse  from  that  being  with  whom  he  is.  As  far, 
then,  as  we  maj^iSe  assured  that  St.  John  did  not 
aifirm  an  absurdity  in  terms,  so  far  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  did  not  affirm  that  the  Logos, 
being  a  person  with  God,  was  also,  literally,  God. 
Of  the  Evangelist  we  may  here  say,  as  Tertullian 
says  concerning  another  passage  quoted  from  him ; 
"  Secundum  omnia  [in  suo  evangelio]  potius  quara 
adversus  omnia,  eliam  adversus  suos  sensus  intcr- 
pretandus";  —  "He  is  to  be  explained  conforma- 
bly to  all,  rather  than  in  opposition  to  all  that  he 
has  elsewhere  written,  and  in  opposition,  too,  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  themselves."*  Here,  there- 
fore, we  dismiss  the  Trinitarian  exposition,  and 
proceed  to  consider  how  the  passage  ia  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

We  have  now  only  to  choose  between  the  two 
explanations  first  given.  St.  John  has  personiJUd, 
or  he  has  hj/poslaiized  the  Logos.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  Logos  simply  as  of  the  attributes,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  the  Power  of  God,  manifested  in  his 
works ;  or  he  has  adopted  the  philosophy  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  intended  to  represent 
this  Power  as  a  person. 

Whether  St.  John  did  or  did  not  adopt  this  Pla- 
tonic conception,  is  a  question  not  important  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own  judgment 
■  (TonoUiao.  advers.  Praieam,  c.  26.] 
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coacerDiiig  its  truth.  But  that  he  did  not,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  not  alluding  fo  it  elsewhere 
in  his  Gospel,  and  by  his  never  in  any  other  place 
introducing  an  intermediate  agent  between  God 
and  his  creation,  or  referring  the  Divine  Power 
manifested  in  Christ  to  any  other  being  but  God 
himself.  It  is  unliliely  that  he  would  receive  a 
doctrine  of  this  kind,  which  had  not  been  taught 
by  his  Master ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the 
Evangeliata  has  recorded  that  this  doctrine  was 
taught  by  Christ.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  which  presents  the  strange  conception  of  an 
hypostatized  attribute  or  attributes,  would  alone 
forbid  the  supposition  of  its  having  such  an  origin. 
It  is  clearly  traced  to  a  different  source,  to  a  phi- 
losophy which,  considering  St.  John's  intellectual 
habits  and  his  manner  of  life,  was  not  likely  to 
have  a  strong  influence  over  his  mind. 

Bat,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  the  pas- 
sage itself  alTords,  perhaps,  sufficient  reason  fur 
believing  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  intend  to 
speak  of  an  hypostatized  Logos.  "  The  Logos," 
he  says,  "was  God,"  that  is,  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  we  conceive  of  the  Logos  as  a  person,  the  agent 
of  God,  those  words  considered  in  themselves  ad- 
mit, as  I  have  said,  of  a  figurative  sense.  But 
they  would  express  an  assertion  which  is  made  by 
no  other  writer  who  entertained  this  conception  of 
the  Logos.  Philo,  or  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers, 
would,  equally,  have  shrunk  from  asserting  the 
Logos  to  be  God,  as  the  word  "  God  "  is  used  by 
ns.      The    earlier    Fathers    understood   the   term 
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"god,"  as  hqfe  used  by  St.  John,  in  an  inferioi 
sense,  regardiag  it  aa  denoting  what  we  might 
express  in  English  by  saying,  that  the  Logos  was 
a  "  divine  being,"  But  this,  unquestionably,  is 
not  its  true  sense,  St.  John,  having  just  used  the 
word  Qeos,  "God,"  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being, 
would  not  in  the  next  clause  thus  vary  its  sigaid- 
cation  ;  and  corresponding  likewise  to  what  I  have 
before  observed,*  his  general  use  of  this  term,  like 
that  of  the  other  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  was 
the  same  with  our  own  use  of  the  name  "  God." 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  word  Oeo-i,  "  God,"  in  the 
passage  before  us,  denotes  the  Deity,  what  purpose 
or  inducement  could  St.  John  have  had  to  assert, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  the  Logos  was  the  Deity, 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  believed  the  Logos 
to  be  a  distinct  person,  the  agent  of  the  Deity? 
I  think  none  can  be  conjectured. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  arguing  merely  against 
the  supposition,  that  St.  John  adopted  the  Platonic 
conception  of  an  hypostatized  Logos.  But  as  to 
the  further  supposition,  that  he  believed  his  Mas- 
ter, Jesus  Christ,  to  have  been  not  a  man,  properly 
speaking,  but  that  Logos  clothed  in  flesh,  it  is  here 
sufficient,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to  remark  its 
inconsistency  with  the  whole  character  of  his  narra- 
tive and  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  with 
every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Had  St 
John  believed  his  Master  to  be  an  incarnation  of  a 
great  being,  to  whom  the  name  Logos  might  be 
applied,  superior  to  all  other  beings  except  God, 
■  See  before,  pp.  300, 301. 
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we  could,  with  our  present  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Apostle,  assign  no  other  ground  for  this  helief 
than  an  assurance  of  the  fact,  resting  upon  mirac- 
ulous evidence.  Had  he,  then,  held  this  belief, 
he  would  everywhere  have  spoken  of  his  Master 
conformably  to  it.  Christ  would  have  appeared 
throughout  his  Gospel  and  the  other  Gospels,  not 
as  a  man,  which  he  was  not,  hut  as  the  incarnate 
Logos,  which  he  was.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  he  should  not  have  been  usually  denominated 
by  that  name,  his  real  character  kept  constantly  in 
view,  and  all  his  words,  actions,  and  sufferings  cor- 
rectly represented  as  those  of  the  agent  interme- 
diate between   God  and  his  universe. 

Let  UB  now  examine  whether  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  can  be  better  explained,  if  we  under- 
stand him  as  using  the  terra  "  Logos"  merely  to 
denote  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  his 
works.  It  was  his  purpose,  in  the  introduction  of 
his  Gospel,  to  declare  that  Christianity  had  the 
same  divine  origin  as  the  universe  itself;  that  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
power  of  God.  Writing  in  Asia  Minor,  for  readers 
by  many  of  whom  the  term  "  Logos  "  was  more 
famiUarly  used  than  any  other  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  God  viewed  in  relation  to  his  creatures, 
he  adopted  this  term  to  convey  his  meaning,  be- 
cause, from  their  associations  with  it,  it  was  fitted 
particularly  to  impress  and  affect  their  minds ; 
thus  counecting  the  great  truth  which  he  taught 
with  their  former  modes  of  thinking  and  speakiug. 
But  upon   the  idea   primarily  expressed   by  this 
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terra,  a  new  conception,  the  conception  of  the 
proper  personality  of  those  attributes,  had  beeo 
superinduced.  This  doctrine,  then,  the  doctrine  of 
an  hypoatatized  Logos,  it  appears  to  have  been  hia 
purpose  to  set  aside.  He  would  guard  himself,  I 
think,  against  being  understood  to  countenance  it. 
The  Logos,  he  teaches,  was  not  the  agent  of  God, 
but  God  himself.  Using  the  term  merely  to  de- 
note the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested  in  his 
works,  he  teaches  that  the  operations  of  the  Logos 
are  the  operations  of  God;  that  all  conceived  of 
under  that  name  is  to  be  referred  immediately  to 
God ;  that  in  speaking  of  the  Logos  we  speak  of 
God,  "  that  the  Logos  is  God." 

The  Platonic  conception  of  a  personal  Logos, 
distinct  from  God,  was  the  embryo  form  of  the 
Christian  Trinity.  If,  therefore,  the  view  just 
given  of  the  purpose  of  St  John  be  correct,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  his  language  has  been  al- 
leged as  a  main  support  of  that  very  doctrine,  the 
rudiments  of  which  it  was  intended  to  oppose. 

Considering  how  prevalent  was  the  conception 
of  the  Logos  as  a  distinct  being  from  God,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  St.  John  did  not  have  it 
in  mind.  But  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  pre- 
ceding explanation  of  his  words  is  independent  of 
this  supposition,  and  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner,  whether  they  are  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  that  conception  or  not. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  attributes  of  God  as  displayed 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  that 
St.  John  speaks  under  the  name  of  "  the  Log<»." 
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To  this  name  we  have  none  equivalent  in  English, 
for  we  have  not  the  conception  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  express.  In  rendering  the  first  eighteen 
■verses  of  St-  John's  Gospel,  I  shall  adopt  the  term 
"  Power  of  God."  It  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent as  any  that  we  can  conveniently  use.  But  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  we 
must  associate  with  this  term,  not  the  meaning 
alone  which  the  English  words  might  suggest  ac- 
cording to  their  common  use,  but  the  whole  notion 
of  the  Logos  as  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 
Adopting  this  term,  we  may  say  that  the  Power 
of  God,  personified,  is  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tory verses  of  his  Gospel.  It  is  first  said  to  be 
God,  and  afterwards  declared  to  have  become  a 
man.  It  isiirst  regarded  in  its  relation  to  God  in 
whom  it  resides,  and  afterwards  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus  through  whom  it  was  manifested.  Viewed 
in  the  former  relation,  what  may  be  said  of  the 
Power  of  God  is  true  of  God ;  the  terms  become 
identical  in  their  purport.  Viewed  in  the  latter  re- 
lation, whatever  is  trne  of  the  Power  of  God  is 
true  of  Christ,  considered  as  the  minister  of  God. 
His  words  were  the  words  of  God,  his  miracles 
were  performed  by  the  power  of  God.  In  the  use 
of  such  figurative  language,  the  leading  term  sel- 
dom preserves  throughout  the  same  determinate 
significance;  its  meaning  varies,  assuming  a  new 
aspect  according  to  the  relations  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. Thus,  an  attribute  may  be  spoken  of  as 
personified,  then  simply  as  an  attribute,  and  then, 
again,  as  identified  with  the  subject  in  which  it 
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resides,  or  the  agent  through  whom  it  is  manifested 
In  regard  to  the  personification  of  the  Logo^by  St 
John,  which  is  a  principal  source  of  embarrassment 
to  a  moderu  reader,  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  insep- 
arable from  the  terms  in  which  the  conception  was 
expressed,  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  Logos  being 
of  a  personal  character,  and  the  use  of  the  neuter 
pronoun  being  precluded  by  the  syntax  of  the 
Greek  language.     St.  John,  then,  eays:  — 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power  of  God,  and 
the  Power  of  God  was  with  God,  and  the  Power 
of  God  was  God.  He  -was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  nothing  was  made  which  was  made.  In  him 
was  the  source  of  blessedness  ;*  and  the  source  of 
blessedness  was  the  light  for  man.  And  the  light 
is  shining  in  darkness ;  though  the  darkness  was 
not  penetrated  by  it. 

"  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name 
was  John.  This  man  came  aa  a  witness,  to  bear 
testimony  concerning  the  light,  that  all  might  be- 
lieve through  him,  He  was  not  the  light,  but  he 
came  to  bear  testimony  concerning  the  light.     The 


*  Zu^,  rcndared  in  the  Common  Version  lifi.  It  is  here,  honcTcr, 
nicd  in  tho  eenae  of  tirardnea,  as  often  in  Ibo  New  Testament.  But 
the  blessedness  spoken  of  is  that  whicli  ia  eommunicaird,  not  that  which 
U  enjayrd,  bj  the  Logon.  I  do  not  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  ecnso 
of  the  original  ran  be  expressod  more  concisely  in  English  than  by 
the  words  which  I  have  nsod.  This  blessedness  is  commtinicaied 
throngh  tho  rcvclntion  ofreligioiig  irnihi  the  intellectual  %Ai;  — not 
"of  men,"  bnt  "for  men."  In  other  wnrils,  ihe  rvvclation  mailu  hj 
the  Power  oF  God  through  Christ,  which  is  the  Iii,-ht  of  tha  moral 
world,  is  the  source  of  bleasedneM  to  men. 
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trae  light,"  which  shines  on  every  man,  was  com- 
ing into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  by 
him  the  world  was  made,  and  the  world  acknowl- 
edged him  not  Ho  came  to  his  peculiar  posses- 
sion, and  his  peculiar  people  received  him  not. 
But  to  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  a  title  to 
be  children  of  God, — to  those  who  had  faith  in 
him,  —  they  being  born  not  of  any  peculiar  race,f 
nor  through  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  through  the 
will  of  man,  but  being  children  of  God. 

"  And  the  Power  of  God  became  a  man,f  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  favor  and  truth ;  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  such  as  an  only  son  receives  from 
a  father.  John  bore  testimony  concerning  him, 
and  proclaimed.  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  He 
who  was  to  come  after  me  has  gone  before  me,  for 
he  was  ray  superior,  —  Of  his  inexhaustible  store 
we  all  have  received,  even  favor  upon  favor.     For 

•  "  The  tnic  light,"  ihat  is,  tho  Power  of  GoJ,  ihc  Logo!;  »o  csJlcd 
bccBaae  he  ia  the  source  of  ihe  llglil,  llie  rcrcalcr  of  religioui  Crath. 

t  OuK  <'|  aifiarair,  lilerallT,  tioi  of  {particalar)  fares,  al/Aa  being 
here  used  in  the  lenae  of  ract,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  S6,  and  bj  profkne 
writera.  Blood  in  English  19  oied  in  a  similar  sense  ;  19  in  the  ex- 
pre»iioo,"Thcjwcro  of  the  lame  blood."  Tho  meaning  of  ihe  whole 
thirteenth  vorte  is,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gonpol  were  not  eonfined 
to  any  iiarticnlar  race,  as  that  of  llic  Jews ;  and  that  none  reeeived 
them  on  the  groand  of  natural  descent,  as  chihircn  of  Abraham  and 
the  other  patriarchs. 

t  Sap^  lytHTo,  rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  "beeame  fle'h," 
The  word  <rdpf ,  in  it>  primitire  meaning  Jlcih,  a  often  nscd  to  de- 
note man.  When  it  is  said  that  iho  Logos,  or  the  Power  of  Qod.  be- 
came a  man.  tho  meaning  is  tliat  tlia  Power  of  Gnd  was  manifested 
in  and  exercised  through  a  man.  It  ii  allerwani,  by  a  AgDratiTe  nie 
of  language,  identMed  with  Christ,  in  whom  it  is  eonceired  of  u  r»- 
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the  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  the  Favor  and  the 
Truth'  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  has  ever 
seen  God;  the  only  Son,  who  is  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  has  made  him  known." 

In  a  note  on  this  passage,  I  have  explained  the 
words,  "  the  Logos  became  flesh,"  or  "  the  Power 
of  God  became  a  man,"  as  meaning  that  "the 
power  of  God  was  manifested  in  a  man,"  that  "it 
was  exercised  through  him,"  "it  resided  in  him." 
To  one  familiar  with  the  uses  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, the  interpretation  may  appear  obvious. 
Some  Trinitarians,  however,  may  object  to  it  as 
forced.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  him  who  believes 
that  by  the  Logos  is  meant  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  to  consider  the  exposition  which  he 
himself  puts  upon  the  words.  According  tp  this, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son,  who  is 
himself  God,  became  a  man,  or,  to  adopt  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Common  Version,  was  made  flesh, 
God  became  a  man,  or  was  made  flesh.  By  the 
word  rendered  became  or  was  viade,  the  Trinitarian 
understands  to  be  meant,  that  he  was  kypostaticaltp 
united  to  a  man,  iras  so  united  to  a  man  as  to  ctm- 
stilute  iL'ilh  him  but  one  person.  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
Greek  word  rjiewro  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Sentence, 
if  it  may  be  called  a  meaning,  which  results  from 
giving  eyevero  this  unauthorized  signification.  The 
Antitrinitarian,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  the 

•  '■  The  Furor  and  ihe  Truth,"  ^  X"f " '"''  7  S\ii6na.  Tbcw  lernu 
are  here  u<<ed  la  denote  the  Cbriitiaa  dupenuuion,  ihe  rdigioa  of 
mere;  and  trath. 
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word  as  equivalent  to  "  became,"  in  that  figurative 
oenae  in  which  we  eay  that  one  thing  is,  or  be- 
comes, another,  when  it  manifests  its  properties 
in  that  other  tiling  so  spoken  of.  He  percei'/es 
as  little  dlQicuIty  in  the  language,  as  in  that  with 
which  ThomKon  commences  his  Hymn  on  the 
Seasons: — 


Aa  the  Seasons  are  figuratively  called  God,  be- 
cause God  in  them  displays  his  attributes,  so  the 
Logos  is  figuratively  called  a  man,  because  in 
Christ  were  manifested  the  same  Divine  Power, 
"Wisdom,  and  Goodness  by  which  the  universe 
was  created. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
same  passage  an  attrib>ite  or  a  quality,  now 
viewed  in  the  abstract  and  personified,  and  then 
presented  to  the  imagination  as  embodied  in  an 
individual  or  individuals.  Thus  Thomson,  on  the 
same  page  in  the  volume  before  me  from  which  I 
made   the   last  quotation,  says:  — 

"  HcBvcn-bom  Truth 
Wore  the  red  marks  of  S  ape  raii  don's  scourge." 

It  ia  Truth  considered  in  the  abstract,  which  is 
described  as  heaven-born,  or  revealed  from  heaven ; 
it  is  those  who  held  the  truth  who  wjere  scourged 
by  Superstition.  Other  similar  examples  might 
be  adduced.  I  will  give  one  expressly  conformed 
in  its  general  character  to  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, in  which  no  person  accustomed  to  the 
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use  of  figurative  language  will  suppose  that  its 
proper  limits  are  transgressed. 

Goodness  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  God,  and 
directs  his  omnipotence.  It  is  the  blessedness  of  all 
holy  and  happy  beings  to  contemplate  her,  the  Sur 
preme  Beauty,  and  become  more  and  more  conformed 
to  her  image.  It  is  by  her  that  the  universe  is  at' 
luned,  and  filled  with  harmony.  S/ie  descended  from 
Iteaven,  and  in  the  person  of  Christ  displayed  her 
loveliness;  and  called  men  to  obey  her  laws,  and 
enter  her  kingdom  of  light  and  joy.  But  she  ad- 
dressed those  whom  their  vices  and  bigotry  had  made 
bHnd  and  deaf.  Slie  was  rejected,  despised,  hated, 
persecuted,  crucified. 

It  may  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
figure  by  which  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Logos  as 
becoming  a  man,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Christ  as 
being  the  Logos,  belongs  to  a  class  in  common 
use.  But  it  might  have  been  sufficient  at  once  to 
observe,  that  analogous  modes  of  expression  are 
used  even  by  Philo,  though  he  regarded  the  Logo.'i 
as  a  proper  person.  Considering  the  Logos  as  the 
agent  of  God  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
alt,  the  being  through  whom  God  is  manifested, 
Philo  applies  that  name  to  other  beings,  the  agents 
of  God's  will.  In  this  use  of  the  term,  it  may 
seem  that,  the  Logos  being  viewed  as  the  pri- 
mal, universal  manifestation  of  God,  all  particular 
manifestations  are  referred  to  it  by  Philo,  as  parts 
to  a  whole  ;  —  or  the  one  Logos  is  supposed  to  act 
in  every  particular  Logos,  using  all  as  its  minis- 
ters.    However  this  may  be,  he  familiarly  calls  the 
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angels  "Logoi"'  {in  the  plural),  and  applies  the 
t«rm  also  to  men.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  as 
"the  lawgiving  Logos,"  as  "the  divine  Logos," 
and,  when  he  interceded  for  the  Israelites,  as  "the 
supplicating  Logos  of  God."f  Aaron  is  called 
"  the  sacred  Logos."  J  The  same  title  is  given  to 
Phinehas,  upon  occasion  of  his  staying  the  plague 
in  the  Jewish  canip.§  And  the  high-priest  is  re- 
peatedly called  "  Logos."  ||  Such  language  being 
common,  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Jolin  would 
readily  understand  him,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Logos  hecomiug  a  man,  or  of  Christ  as  being  the 
Logos.  When,  afterwards,  the  Christian  Fathers, 
regarding  the  Logos  as  hypostatized,  supposed  it 
to  have  become  incarnate  in  Christ,  they,  of  course, 
put  a  new  sense  upon  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 

I  MAY  here  take  notice  of  a  supposed  analogy, 
which  I  believe  does  not  exist,  between  the  intro- 
ductory verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  those  with 
which  he  commences  his  First  Epistle,  In  the 
latter,  by  the  expression  rendered  in  the  Common 
Version  "word  of  life"  (Xo'-yo?  rip  i<^V^),  he  in* 
tends,  I  think,  merely  the  Christian  doctrine,  "  the 
life-giving  doctrine";  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
philosophical  notion  of  the  Logos  of  God.     This 

•  De  Poslcrilate  C«ini,  c.  !6,  I.  S*S.  De  ConfuBiona  Linp^«ram, 
e.  B.  I.  409,  et  ktibi  iiiepo.  [See  Christian  Examiner  for  Mnj  1B3B, 
Vol.  X.X,  p.  329.] 

t  Du  Migrni.  Abrahami,  ec.  5, 15,  21.    I.  *iO,  4*9,  45S. 

1  Le^.  Allegorr.  Lih.  I.  c.  24.   Opp.  I.  59, 

t  Qnis  Rornm  dlvinonim  Saiu,  c  49.    I.  501. 

n  DeOigsiitiba),c.ll.  LI69.   DeUigratAbrahuni.c.lS.  I.45S. 
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expresBioD,  and  others  similar,  are  uaed  elaewhere 

in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  sense.'  The 
commencement  of  the  Epistle  may  be  thas  ren- 
dered :  — 

"  What  took  place  from  the  beginning,!  what 
we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
what  we  have  beheld,  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
concerning  the  life-giving  doctrine ;  —  for  Life  has 
been  revealed,  and  we  saw  and  bear  testimony, 
and  announce  to  yon  that  Eternal  Life  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and  has  been  revealed  to  us;  — 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  announce  to 
you,  ao  that  you  may  share  with  us,  whose  lot  is 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  the  coincidence  of  some  words, 
used  in  different  senses,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  John  in  the  passage  just  quoted  was 
wholly  different  from  that  which  appears  in  the 
introduction  of  his  Gospel.  In  the  latter  he  in- 
tended to  afiirm  that  the  Christian  revelation  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  Divine  Wisdom,  Good- 
ness, and  Power  by  which  the  world  was  created 
and  is  governed.     In  the  first  verses  of  his  Epistle 


•  See  PhUippUns  ii.  16;  Ads  v 


;  Jolm  vi.  63,  68;  ItDinuil 


t  That  iB,  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chrialian  diapelwMioo." 
The  l«nn»,  Ar'  apxnt,  or  i$  apxns,  from  Ike  iepinninj,  cotDinonl? 
occar  in  St.  John's  writings  in  refetenoo  to  the  tH^nnine  of  b  period 
delennincd  only  by  the  connection  in  which  the  wordn  occnr.  Thnl 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epiatle,  vene  7,  bo  says  :  "  Beloved,  I 
nritc  yoa  no  new  comtnnndmonl,  bat  an  old  commandment,  which 
JOQ  have  had /ft™  tU  Uginning  [miher, /rom  Ihg  _firti\."  gee  •!«) 
Epistle,  ii.  3i  ;  iii.  11  ;  Gospel,  vi,  61 ;  it.  27  ;  xvi  4,  etc. 
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he  merely  affirms  that  what  he  had  taught  con- 
cerning this  revelation  rested  upon  hia  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  upon  the  testimony  of  hia  seiisee.* 

We  will  here  conclude  our  examination  of  pas- 
sages adduced  by  Trinitarians.  I  have  remarked 
upon  those  which  will  generally  be  considered  as 
most  important,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  pro- 
ceed further.  As  to  any  of  which  I  have  omitted 
to  take  notice,  it  will  be  easy  to  apply  to  them  the 
principles  and  facts  which  have  been  stated  and 
illustrated. 

In  treating  of  the  Proem  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
we  have  had  occasion  partially  to  consider  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Platonic  Logos,  the  germ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  In  the  next  section  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  some  farther  account  of  it,  and  of  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  it;  my  purpose  being  to 
bring  into  view  some  particulars,  not  generally 
attended  to,  concerning  the  origin,  relations,  and 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  existed 
daring  the  first  four  centuries. 

*  There  ii  &  paisage  in  ibe  Episllo  to  ihs  Hebrewi  (ir.  IS,  13),  anil 
another  in  the  Apocalypsa  (nin,  13),  in  which  iho  ronception  of  the 
Ixicns  as  an  attribute  or  allrlbules  of  God  nppean  to  bo  inrrodDced, 
as  in  the  introdaclion  of  St.  John's  Gospel  Bui  it  would  not  be  10 
oar  present  parpose  to  remark  apon  iLcm  further. 


I 

I 


IliU3TBATIONS  0 


It  is  in  the  writings  of  Philo  that  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  first  developed ;  and  his  con- 
ceptions concerning  this,  as  well  as  other  subjecta 
connected  with  theology,  deserve  to  be  attentively 
studied. 

Philo,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  of  Alexandria, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  a  Jewish  Platonlst.  No 
individual,  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Augustine,  has  exercised  80 
considerable  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  this  learned 
and  eloquent  Jew.  His  influence  operated  through 
the  early  Christian  Fathers,  particularly  those  of 
Alexandria.  To  the  distinction  which  he  has  thus 
attained,  he  had  no  claim  from  the  clearness  or 
consistency  of  his  speculations,  or  any  power  of 
argument  In  his  mind,  imagination  had  seized 
upon  the  whole  domain  of  speculative  reason.  As 
an  interpreter,  he  melted  down  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recast  it  in  fanciful 
allegories.  In  iotlowing  him  in  his  expositions, 
which  constitute  far  the  greater  part  of  hia  works, 
the  reader  ia  bewildered  by  a  constant  succeHsion 
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of  metamorphoses.  His  unsubstantial  conceptions 
on  other  subjects  retain  no  permanent  form.  But 
he  sometimes  pours  forth  noble  thoughts  in  a 
stream  of  overflowing  eloquence."  His  morality 
is,  for  the  most  part,  correct ;  and,  considering  hia 
age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote, 
wonderfully  pure  and  elevated.  He  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  penetrated  by  sentiments  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  thus  separated,  like  the  early  Christians, 
from  the  world  around  him.  Though  verging  to- 
ward asceticism  in  hia  morality,  and  mysticism  in 
his  religious  feelings,  he  stopped  short  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  both.  His  general  conceptions  of. 
the  Divinity  are  those  of  an  enlightened  Christian ; 
and  his  imaginations  concerning  the  powers  and 
operations  of  God,  if  untenable,  are  but  seldom 
offensive  even  to  a  modern  reader.  Hia  visionary 
speculations  concerning  him  seem  to  have  been 
rebuked  by  the  severe  genius  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  to  float  on  the  confines  which  separate 
poetry  and  rhetoric  from  philosophy.  For  the 
most  part,  he  speaks  of  God,  not  only  as  the  first 
cause,  but  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beings  and  events,  without  superadding 
anything  in  this  respect  to  the  representations  of 


the  Old  Testament.     There  arc 


many  passages  in 


which  he  introduces  the  Logos,  and  other  powers 
or  attributes  of  God,  as  instrumental  agents  of  the 
Deity,  that  might  be  explained  as  the  language  of 

'  [See,  foi  cxnmpls,  a  ilrikin);  possnge  from  Phita  (De  Opillcio 
I   Ifunili,  c.  33.    I.  IS,  16),  trxDaUled  and  illaatr&Kd  bjr  Mr.  Norlon  in 
C^hriitiui  GxuDiner  for  Sepuniber  18ST,  Tol.  IV.  p.  377.] 


bold  personification,  such  as  is  applied  to  Wisdom 
in  the  Proverba  and  the  Apocrypha.  But  his  im- 
aginations occasionally,  or  permanently,  passed 
into  opinions;  and  there  are  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings which  prove  that  he  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
conceived  of  the  Logos  and  of  other  attributes  of 
God  as  proper  persons.  Of  those  relating  to  the 
Logos  I  have  already  given  examples. 

From  Philo  the  Catholic  Fathers  borrowed  their 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  Gnostics,  I  may 
add,  much  of  the  material  of  their  systems  of 
^ons.'     The  Fathers  copied  his  conceptions,  his 


*  Ai  I  abi>tl  in  tbia  BBction  orauionaltr  rerer  lo  the  Gnoalics,  I  will 
hen  give  auch  a  brief  Mcoant  of  tbem  oa  msj  be  neceiaar;  to  illai- 
trnle  those  references .  The  Icrm  "  Gnostics"  is  a  gcnerul  namo  ap- 
plied lo  TOrious  sects  of  Cliristiana  hanng  nmch  in  common,  who 
early  dUlinguiahed  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  believers. 
The;  existed  principallj  daring  the  Srst  Ihreo  centuriea.  Tbeir 
molt  distinctive  opinion  vaa  the  belief  that  the  material  world  iras 
created  by  an  imperfect  being,  far  inferior  to  God,  —  the  Deminrgoa 
or  Creator ;  from  whom  aliio  they  aappoied  the  Jeiviah  diipensation 
lo  have  proceeded.  Christ  was  in  their  view  the  mewenger  of  tho 
Supreme  God  to  deliver  men  from  the  reign  of  the  Creator. 

But  those  opinions  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  con- 
ecmcd  the  development  of  beings  rram.IhD  Supreme  God.  Respect- 
ing this  anbjcct,  dilTcrent  sects  had  different  echemea.  Concerning 
all,  our  information  it  itDperfect ;  but  that  of  iht  Vaientiniaai,  aa  re- 
farmed  by  Ptolemy,  or  the  Ptolcmno-Valentinian  theory,  as  it  may 
Ix  called,  is  the  best  known,  was  the  toost  prevalent,  and  may  serve 
as  n  specimen  of  (heir  general  character.  According  to  thia  theory, 
God  was  conceived  of  as  having  dwelt  from  etpniity  with  Silence,  or 
Thon^ht,  or  Benevolenec,  (for  these  different  names  are  ns'ed,}  who 
appears  dimty  shadowed  forth  as  the  hjpostatized  spouse  of  God. 
Silence  becoming  pregnant  tbroagli  his  power,  the  first  and  greatest 
emanation  from  God,  Intellect  (Nopb),  wm  produced,  with  Tmlh  for 
his  apouse,  and  from  Intellect  and  Truth  wan  then  emitted  Renmn- 
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distinctions,  his  language,  and  his  illustrations. 
Our  interest  is  consequently  excited  to  learn  all 
that  may  be  known  of  his  opinions  concerning 
this  subject.  The  inquiry  will  show  us  how  im- 
perfect and  changeable  was  his  notion  of  an 
hypbstatized  Logos,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
open  to  ns  a  prospect  of  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Nature,  the  most  foreign  from 
our  modes  of  thinking,  but  which  have  very  ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

In  the  last  section,  I  have  given  that  view  of 
Philo'a  opinions  concerning  an  hypostatized  Logos 


(the  Logos),  vriib  his  iponso,  lA{a ;  Bud  Man,  niih  hia  Bpoase,  the 
Church. 

The  Gnostics  ofTccted  the  reputation  of  superior  nisdom  and  dia- 
CGmmcnl;  tad  in  this  arrsngcment  orcmniinlions,  we  may  perceiTe, 
I  thick,  what  the;  regarded  as  a  more  full  doTClopment  of  ideia 
wbieh,  in  thdr  ricv,  mere  ignoraolly  confonndsd  together  bj  olber 
Christians.  Jty  these,  gencrallj'.  no  dlstjnclion  iras  mode  between 
IntelldcE  and  lleoMtn,  the  Nous  and  the  Logos  ;  the  Gnotties,  on  the 
contrary,  Bcpurated  Ihcm  from  each  other,  and  regarded  the  Uiier  as 
oomprehended  in,  and  emanating  from,  the  former.  We  find  >ama- 
Ihing  analogoos  lo  tbeir  conception  in  Origen  (CommenL  in  Joan- 
notn.  0pp.  IV.  30,  SI,  23,  3G,  47),  who  represents  the  Logos  of  God 
M  comprehended  in  hia  Wisdom,  snil  referring  to  FroTcrba  liii.  93 
(according  to  the  Sepluagint),  TKe  Lord  crralnl  mf,  lU  Btgianiivf,  nit- 
denunds  St.  John  as  meaning,  ihat  the  I«gos  was  in  Wisdom, 
when  h«  lays,  The  Logm  wot  in  At  Brgintung.  So  also,  1  conteive,  it 
was  another  refinement  of  the  Gnoslica  to  leparote  the  emanatioD 


Man  from  the 


Logos.    TheL 


e  of  God  after  which  n 


It  the  Gnostics  chose 


a  hj  Philo  regarded 
1  WAS  created,  the  archciypnl 


characters,  and  made  a. 


explnin  what  boa  been  said,  it 


mark,  that  the  female  emanatioiu  ni 


mere)/  hTposiatized  attribntea 


It  energici  of  the  nftlo,  and  that  the  lino  of  dmirMioii  fnm  tlw 
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which  is  most  commonly  presented.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  be  known.  We  will  first  consider 
how  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  the 
Wisdom  of  God. 

With  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the  Logos  is  ex- 
pressly identified  by  Philo.*  He  ascribes  the  same 
titles,  character,  and  offices  to  both.f  "  God,"  he 
says,  "  separated  Wisdom  from  his  other  powers 
as  the  head  and  chief,"  J  He  speaks  of  the  nni- 
verse  as  formed  by  Divine  Wisdom.^ 

But  though  he  thus  identifies  the  Wisdom  with 
the    Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  yet  he  elsewhere 


Deitj  is  thns  to  be  regarded  :  first  Inlellect,  Ihfii  [lie  Logos,  then  tho 
Primal  Man. 

After  those  which  bare  been  mentioned,  follows  in  the  system  a 
series  of  emanacians,  all,  I  conccire,  hicpostatiied  attribates  or  IdCM, 
of  which  it  is  here  noaecessary  to  give  a  rnrtber  acrounL  All  these 
emauationa  and  the  DeiCf  bimsclf  were  deaominttted  .£dri,  that 
is,  "Immortals."  They  coasiilated  tbe  Plaoma  a!  tlie  Gnostics, 
bj  which  seems  to  have  been  meant  "  the  FcrTect  Manifestation  of 
the  Deity."  The  word  tras  likewise  used  to  denote  ibe  spiritual 
world  inhabited  by  them,  Bs  dislingoishud  from  tlie  materia]  ddI- 

[For  farlber  information  rcspectini;  the  GnostiH,  see  the  Bnlhor's 
Evidencea  of  the  Gcnuiaencsa  of  tbc  Gospels,  Vols.  II.  and  lU.  In 
relation  Co  (be  principal  subject  of  this  note,  see  panicnlaily  Vol  HL 
p.  115,  et  eeqq.l 

*  Legg.  Allegorr.  Lib.  I.  e.  19.  0pp.  I.  S6.  Qnod  Delcrior  Po- 
tiori  iniidiari  aolcat,  c.  31.    I.  213,  S14. 

t  Legg.  Allegorr.  Lib.  1.  c.  14.  Opp,  LSI,  63;  comp.  De  Confn- 
aione  Lingnamm,  c,  SB.  L«27.  — Do  MigraL  Abrabarai,  c.  8.  L44a; 
comp.  Do  Somniis,  Lib.  I.  o.  15.  L  aaa.  — De  Congreain,  c.  ai. 
1.536;  comp.  De  Mnndi  Opificio,  c.  6.  I.  5.  —  De  Profugis,  c  9. 
L  SS3. 


I 


,pgB,  Allegorr.  Lib.  11.  c.  21.    Opp.  I.  82. 
Jnia  Bernm  ivt.  E^rca,  c  41.   I.  601. 
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representa  "Wisdom  as  the  mother  of  the  Logos; 
"Wb  Father  being  God,  the  Father  of  AH,  and  his 
Mother  being  Wisdom,  through  whom  all  things 
are  produced,"  *  In  another  place,  the  figure  being 
borrowed  from  a  passage  on  which  he  is  comment- 
ing, he  says,  that  "  to  hia  Logos  God  has  given  his 
Wisdom  for  a  country  where  he  may  dwell  as  na- 
tive to  the  soil."  f 

He  repeatedly  represents  Wisdom  as  the  Spouse 
of  God,  and  the  Mother  of  all  things ;  in  the 
same  manner  (to  notice  his  coincidence  with  the 
Gnostics)  as,  in  the  Ptolemieo-Valentinian  theory, 
Silence,  Thought,  or  Benevolence  is  assigned  as 
a  spouse  to  the  Divine  Being.  "God,"  he  says, 
"we  may  rightly  call  the  Father,  and  Wisdom  the 
Mother,  of  this  universe";  and  the  language  which 
he  uses  in  reference  to  this  conception  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  our  feelings  of  propriety,  as  that  which 
Irenaius  ascribes  to  the  Valentinians.J  Elsewhere 
he  calls  "the  Virtue  and  Wisdom  of  God  the 
mother  of  all " ;  §  and  in  another  place  he  de- 
scribes Wisdom  as  the  daughter  of  God,  "  al- 
ways delighting,  rejoicing,  and  exulting  in  God 
her  Father  alone,"  where,  immediately  after,  he 
identifies  her  with  the  Logos.lj  Again,  he  repre- 
sents Wisdom,  "  the  daughter  of  God,"  as  properly 

•  Do  P^3rueis,  c.  ao.    I  563, 

t  Ibid.,  P.  14.    I,  557. 

J  De  Ehriclalc,  e.  8.  I.  361  fconf.  Irenicnm  cont.  lijcrcecB,  Lib.  I. 
c.  1).  Qood  Dct.  Pot.  inaid.  goleat,  e.  16.  I.  201,  203.  Do  Chern- 
bim,  C.  14.    1. 14S. 

i  Legg.  Alleeorr.  Lib.  U.  c.  14.   0pp.  I.  7S. 

II  Ibid.,  Lib.  Lc  19.    0pp.  L  B& 
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^m  to  be  called  both  male  and  female,  both  father  and 

^■.<  mother.* 

^K  These  varying  accounts  of  the  Wisdom  of  God 

^B  eeem  to  be,  in  great  part,  rhetorical  personifica- 

^M  tions.     But  when  we  recollect  that  the  Wisdom  is 

V  identified  with  the  Logos  of  God  by  Philo,  as  by 

the  Christian  Fathers,  we  perceive  how  in  his  mind 

figures  of  speech  were  mixed  up  with  opinions, 

shadows  with  what  he  thought  substantial  beings. 

The  process  by  which  his  fancies  indurated  into 

doctrines  was  left  too  incomplete  for  his  scheme  to 

possess  proper  consistency.     This  will  still  further 

appear  from  what  follows. 


The  hypostatized  Logos,  it  ia  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  an  hypostatized  attribute  or  attributes  of 
God.  But  there  are  other  attributes,  or,  as  Philo 
denominates  them,  Powers  {fii/va/iew)  of  God,  which 
appear  hypostatized  in  his  writings  as  distinctly 
and  permanently  as  the  Logos.  Of  this  I  will 
give  some  examples.  From  these  it  will  be  seen 
how  imperfectly  Philo's  theory  was  adjusted  in  his 
own  mind,  and  how  far  he  was  from  having  settled 
the  relation  of  the  other  Powers  of  God  to  the 
Logos.  His  conceptions  have  an  analogy  to  the 
Valcntinian  system  of  ^ons,  and  his  hypostatizing 
these  other  Powers  of  God,  if  it  did  not  give  occa-» 
sion  to,  at  least  countenanced,  their  speculations, 

The  six  cities  of  refuge,  appointed  by  the  Jewish 
Law,  are,  according  to  him,  symbolical  of  Powers 


"  De  FroTngu,  c  9,  1. 553. 
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of  God,  to  whom  men  may  fly  for  refuge.  The 
most  ancient,  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  metropo- 
lis, from  which  the  others  are,  as  it  were,  colonies, 
is  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Mind,  Intellect,  or  Reason 
of  God.  The  other  five  are  the  Creative,  by  which 
he  made  the  universe,  which  Moses,  according  to 
Philo,  has  called  God;  the  Regal,  by  which  he 
governs  it,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Lord ; 
the  Merciful;  the  Legislative  which  commands 
and  rewards;  and  the  Legislative  which  forbids 
and  punishes.  "  Over  all  these  latter  powers  is  the 
Divine  Logos,  the  most  ancient  (or  venerable)  of 
inicUigible  things,  the  nearest  to  God,  nothing  in- 
tervening between  hira  and  that  Being  on  whom 
he  rests,  Him  who  alone  truly  exists.  He  is  the 
charioteer  of  the  Powers  of  God,  to  whom  God 
gives  directions  for  the  right  guidance  of  the  uni- 

After  having  given  different  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  two  Cherubim  who  guarded  the  gate 
of  Paradise,  Philo  says:  "  I  have  heard  a  yet  higher 
doctrine  from  my  soul,  accustomed  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  to  utter  oracles  concerning  things  of 
which  itself  is  ignorant.  This  doctrine,  if  I  am 
able,  I  will  give  from  memory.  My  soul  then  said 
to  me,  that  with  the  one  God  who  possesses  true 
being,  there  are  two  highest  and  principal  Powers, 
Goodness  and  Authority ;  that  by  Goodness  all 
things  are  made,  and  by  Authority  the  creation  is 
governed ;  and  that  a  third,  which  connects  both, 

'  De  Fn>ragiB,ce.  IS,  IS.  I.  560,  SGI.  Kespecting  the  LegUlaHv* 
Fowen,  comp.  De  SKriSc.  Abelia  ct  Caini,  c  33.    1. 1S9. 
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^B  being  in  the  niidat  between  tbem,  is  Reason  (Lo- 

^m  S°^)'  ^°^  ^y  Heason  (Logos)  God  both  rules  and 

^H  is  good."* 

^M  Theae  two  Powers  of  God  under  various  names, 

^1  sometimes  called  the  Creative  and  the  Regal,  some- 

^P  times  Goodness  and  Authority,  sometimes  the  Be- 

neficent and  the  Disciplinary,  often  appear  in  the 
writings  of  Philo.  Sometimea  they  are  spoken 
of,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  in  connection 
with  the  Logos ;  more  frequently  they  are  denomi- 
nated as  the  two  highest  Powers  of  God,  without 
any  mention  of  the  Logos.     To  the  latter,  Philo, 

I  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  apply  the  name  "  God" 

in  its  highest  sense ;  but  of  these  two  Powers  he 
repeatedly  says,  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Crea- 
tive, the  name  given  it  by  Moses,  is  "  God,"  and 
the  name  of  the  Eegal,  "  Lord."  f 

When  lliese  Powers  are  spoken  of  by  Philo  as 
subjected  to  the  Logos,  if  he  regarded  the  Logos 
as  a  perj40n,  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  them  as 
persona  also ;  for  be  would  not  have  subjected 
them,  considered  merely  as  the  attributes  of  God, 
to  the  Logos,  considered  as  a  person  distinct  from 
God. 
But  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  an  attribute  or 


•  De  ChorabiiD,  c  9.   I.  H3,  \i*. 

t  I  refer  to  mme  other  of  Ihc  pnmtges  in  which  (bej  ara  men- 
IJODcd.  Do  SacriBc.  Abelia  et  Caini.  c.  15.  1.173,174.  Da  PUa- 
U^ons,  e.  ao.  1.  343,  Do  Conruiiono  LiDguRram,  c  ST.  I.  4S9. 
De  Mignt.  AbrBliami.  c  S2.  I,  48-1.  Quit  Ileniai  cliv.  Dicrca,  c.  34. 
1.496.  DeNoniiQnmMuUitione,c(!.3,4.  I.5S1-583.  Do  Somniia, 
Lib.  Lcie.  Opp.  L645.  Do  Sacrificuit  c  9.  IL  SSB.  Do  l«g>- 
tiauo  ftd  Cuom,  c.  1.  H  946. 
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power  of  God  into  a  person  had  acquired  no  such 
fixedness  and  permanent  form  in  the  speculations 
of  Phiio,  as  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
or  in  Ptolemy's  system  of  jEons.  Accordingly  the 
two  highest  Powers  of  God,  whose  names  are 
"  God"  and  "  Lord,"  may  seem  often  to  be  only 
two  aspects  or  characters  under  which  he  regarded 
the  Supreme  Being.  After  having  spoken  of  them, 
by  the  names  of  the  Creative  and  Regal,  aa  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  Cherubim  overshadowing  the 
Mercy-seat,  and  entitled  them,  as  usual,  "God" 
and  "  Lord,"  he  defends  his  explanation  by  saying: 
"  For  God,  being  indeed  alone,  ia  truly  a  Creator, 
since  he  brought  into  being  the  things  which  were 
not,  and  a  King  by  nature,  for  none  can  more 
justly  rule  what  is  made  than  he  who  made  it"* 
"  It  is  customary,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to 
use  two  appellations  of  the  First  Cause,  that  of 
'God'  and  that  of  'Lord.'"f  Yet  there  is  no 
passage  in  hia  writings  which  seems  more  clearly 
to  resolve  them  into  mere  attributes  or  characters 
of  God,  than  one  which  is  followed  by  such  a  de- 
scription of  their  personal  agency  as  necessarily 
implies  the  conception  of  their  being  persons  dis- 
tinct from  God.  It  is  in  his  book  concerning 
Abraham ;  where  he  is  allegorizing  the  appearance 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre.  When  the  soul,  he  aays,  is  circumfused 
by  divine  light,  it  discerns  three  appearances  of  one 
object,  the   appearance  of  One  as   properly  exist- 
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ing,  and  of  two  others  as  shadows  rayed  forth  from 
Him,  as  we  sometimes  in  the  world  of  the  senaea 
see  two  shadows  of  a  roatcrial  object  Of  these 
appearances,  that  in  the  midst  is  the  Father  of  All, 
He  who  Is ;  those  on  each  side  are  his  two  most 
venerable  Powers,  the  nearest  to  himself,  the  Crea- 
tive, God,  and  the  Regal,  Lord.  Philo  then  adds, 
that  God  thus  attended  presents  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  three  images  to  the  mental  vision  ; 
one,  when  the  soul,  thoroughly  puri6ed,  rises  above 
all  idea  of  plurality  to  that  unmingled  form  of 
being  which  admits  of  no  mixture,  alone,  and 
wholly  independent;  l/iree,  before  it  is  yet  initiated 
in  the  greater  mysteries,  and  cannot  contemplate 
Him  who  Is  by  himself  alone,  but  needs  the  aid 
of  something  beside,  and  views  him  through  his 
works  as  either  creating  or  ruling,* 

Philo  would  here  seem  to  intend,  that  the  lan- 
guage concerning  the  two  principal  Powers  of 
God,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  persons, 
is  but  a  figurative  mode  of  representing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  accommodated  to  the 
weakness  of  those  who  cannot  comprehend  him  as 
he  h.  But  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  earnestness  to 
prove  that  the  account  of  the  three  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  is  to  be  allegorized  as  relating 
to  God  and  his  two  attendant  Powers,  he  presents 
an  opposite  view.  In  the  narrative  of  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  Sodom,  which  immediately  follows,  only 

•  Db  AbraliBiQO,  c.  2*.  II.1S,13.  Conip.  DoSacrificiiiAbelii  el 
Ciiini,  c.  15.  1.173,174.  [The  latter  passiige  is  quoUid  in  tbs  Chris- 
lian  Examiner  for  May  1S36,  YoL  XX.  pp.  331,  33S.] 
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two  angels  are  mentioned."  This,  in  his  opinion, 
confirms  hia  mode  of  interpreting  the  preceding  ac- 
count. He  who  Lad  withdrawn  himself  was  God, 
the  two  who  remained  were  his  two  Powers,  God 
judging  it  fit  to  bestow  favors  immediately  from 
himself,  but  to  commit  to  the  ministry  of  his  Pow- 
ers the  infliction  of  punishment.  The  Beneficent 
(another  name,  it  will  be  recollected,  for  the  Crea- 
tive) and  the  Disciplinary  (or  Regal)  were  both 
present,  the  former  to  preserve  the  city  of  Zoar, 
which  was  saved,  and  the  latter  to  destroy  the  four 
other  cities  of  the  plain.f  To  God  thus  using  the 
ministry  of  his  Powers,  Philo  compares  human 
kings  who  bestow  favors  in  person,  but  punish  by 
the  ministry  of  others. f 

By  this  and  by  other  similar  representations, 
Philo  shows  that  he  did  often,  if  not  uniformly, 
image  to  himself  the  P,pwer3  of  God  as  agents 
distinct  from  God,  But  how  fluctuating  were  hia 
conceptions  may  appear,  not  only  from  the  seem- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  but  from  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Logos  in  this  discus- 
sion concerning  what  he  here  and  elsewhere  calls 
the  two  highest  Powers  of  God, 


When,  however,  the  light  of  his  philosophy 
shone  full  around  him,  Pliilo  discerned  not  merely 
those  hypostatized  Powers  of  God  that  have  been 
mentioned,  but  many  others,  far  exceeding  in  nmn- 
t  Comp.  OeniMis  z: 
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het  the  Gnostic  jEons.  To  etate  a  fact  for  which, 
strange  aa  it  is,  what  precedes  may  atlbrd  some 
preparation,  Philo,  as  a  Platonist,  hypostatized, 
generally,  the  Powers  of  God.  In  commenting 
upon  the  history  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  inquires 
whom  God  addressed,  when  he  said,  Come,  let  us 
go  down,  and  there  confuse  their  language.  "  He 
appears,"  he  says',  "  to  be  addressing  some  aa  fel- 
low-workers." But  God  is  the  only  Maker  and 
Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  How,  then, 
are  the  words  to  be  explained  ?  God,  he  answers, 
being  one,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  Powers, 
all  employed  for  the  service  and  benefit  of  the 
creation.  On  these  Powers  the  angels  are  attend- 
ant ministers,  and  the  whole  army  of  each  is  under 
the  direction  of  God.  "  It  is  proper,  then,  that  the 
King  should  hold  converse  with  his  Powers,  and 
use  their  ministry  in  such  acts  as  it  ia  not  fitting 
that  God  should  effect  alone."  "  Perceiving  what 
was  suitable  for  himself  and  his  creatures,  he  has 
left  some  things  to  be  wrought  out  by  his  subject 
Powers ;  not  granting  them,  however,  independent 
authority  to  complete  anything  by  their  own  skill, 
lest  some  error  should  be  introdueed  into  the  works 
of  creation."  ' 

After  so  clear  an  expression  on  the  part  of  Philo 
of  liis  conception  of  the   Powers  of  God  as  per- 
sonal agents  distinct  from  God,  it  is  unnecessary 
-  either  to  proceed  with  the  passage  which  I  have 
quoted,  in  which  this  conception  is  further  devel- 


*  De  CourasioQC  LiDgaarnm,  cc  33,  SI.    I.130'433. 
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Oped,  or  to  produce  at  length  others  to  the  same 

effect.' 

We  pass  to  other  conceptions  of  Philo,  concep- 
tions which  present,  new  analogies  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  system  of  ^ons.  As  he  who  is  about  to 
build  a  city  forms  a  plan  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  so 
God,  according  to  Philo,  before  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, formed  in  his  own  Logos,  or  mind,  a  plan  of 
the  Universe.  This  was  the  Intelligible  World, 
the  world  of  Platonic  Ideas,  the  archetypal  world, 
the  pattern  of  the  visible.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
particularly  unintelligible.  But  Philo  immediately 
converts  the  world  of  Ideas  into  the  Divine  Logos 
itself;  and  the  confudon  becomes  at  first  view  in- 
extricable. 

After  comparing  the  archetypal  world  to  the 
plan  which  an  architect  forms  of  a  city  that  he  is 
about  to  build,  and  representing  its  seat  to  be  the 
Divine  Logos  (or  Intellect),  Philo  presents  the 
other  apparently  very  different  conception  just 
mentioned,  "  To  speak  plainly,"  he  says,  "  the 
inteUigible  world  [the  world  of  Ideas]  is  nothing 
else  than  the  Logos  of  the  Creator,  as  the  intelligi- 
ble city  is  only  the  process  of  thought  in  the  archi* 
tect,  considering  how  to  form  a  sensible  city  by 
means  of  an  intelligible.     This  is  not  my  doctrine, 

*  Thfi  rollowing  puaagca  maj  be  consnlleil  upon  lliis  sohjccL  Dc 
MuDdi  Opillcio,  e.  24.  I.  le,  IT.  De  Planialione,  c.  13.  L  SaS,  337. 
I>e  ConruaionB  LiDgaamin,  c.  S7.  I.  13S.  Dc  Migrat  Abmhsnii, 
&  35.  1. 4U.  De  Prorogu,  c.  13.  I.  s;^6.  De  Legnt.  ad  Caium, 
c  1.  n.  ste. 
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but  that  of  Mosea.  For  in  describing  the  produc- 
tion of  man,  he  declares  .expressly,  that  he  was 
formed  after  the  Image  of  God  [that  is,  after  the 
Logos,  whom  Philo  considers  as  the  Image  of 
God].  But  if  a  part  be  an  image  of  that  Image 
[the  Logos],  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  same  kind, 
the  whole  sensible  world,  which  is  greater  than 
man,  is  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Image.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  the  archetypal  seal,  which  we  Bay 
was  the  intelligible  world,  must  be  the  archetypal 
exemplar,  the  Idea  of  Ideas,  the  Logos  of  God."  * 

"  God,"  says  Philo  in  another  place,  "  gave  form 
to  the  formless  tmbstance  of  all  things  [primitive 
matter],  he  stamped  a  character  upon  what  bore 
no  character,  he  fashioned  what  was  without  quali- 
ties, and,  bringing  the  world  to  perfection,  put  upon 
it  his  SEAL,  his  Image,  his  Idea,  hid  own  Logos."f 

Thus,  according  to  one  conception  of  Philo,  the 
Logos  was  the  hypostatized  Intellect  of  God,  the 
former  and  the  seat  of  the  archetypal  world;  ac- 
cording to  another,  he  was  himself  the  archetypal 
world.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  Philo  regarded  the  hypostatized 
Powers  (or  attributes)  of  God  as  themselves  con- 
stituting the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world,  and, 
viewed  in  this  aspect,  as  all  contained  in  and  em- 
braced under  the  Logos,  the  most  generic  of  Ideas. 

He  says,  that,  when   Moses  desired  to  see  the 

•  De  Mundr  Opilirio,  c.  6.    I,  6. 

t  De  Somniig,  Lib.  U.  c.  6.  0pp.  L  665.  On  lUa  snhjeet  reo 
aUo  liCgg.  AUegoiT.  Lib.  ni.  c  3L  Opp.  L  106.  De  Froliigia,  c.  3. 
I.  547,  548. 
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glory  of  God,  that  is,  the  Powers  cEcompasaing 
God,  "  God  answered  bira,  The  Powers  which  you 
desire  to  see  are  altogether  invisible  and  intelli^ble 
[that  is,  objects  of  intellect  aloue],  I  myself  being 
invisible  and  intelligible.  I  call  them  intelligible, 
not  as  if  they  had  as  yet  been  comprehended  by 
intellect,  but  because,  if  it  be  possible  they  should 
be  comprehended,  it  cannot  be  by  sense,  but  by 
intellect  in  its  highest  state  of  purity.  But  though 
their  essence  is  thus  incomprehensible,  they  give 
forth  to  view  impressions  and  imagea  of  their  en- 
ergy. For  as  the  seals  used  by  men  stamp  count- 
less impressions  upon  wax  or  any  similar  material, 
without  losing  anything  of  their  substance,  so  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  Powers  around  me  give 
qualities  to  things  without  quality,  and  forms  to 
things  without  form,  their  eternal  nature  remain- 
ing unchanged  and  without  loss.  Some  among 
men  not  improperly  call  them  Ideas.  They  confer 
upon  each  being  its  peculiar  properties,'  To  the 
disorderly,  the  boundless,  the  undefined,  the  form- 
less, [that  is,  to  primitive  matter,]  they  give  order 
and  bounds  and  limits  and  form,  changing  alto- 
gether the  worse  into  the  better."  f 

"  It  was  not  fit,"  according  to  Philo,  "  that  God 
himself  should  mould  the  boundless  and  chaotic 
mass  of  matter ;  but  by  means  of  his  incorporeal 

*  The  originnl  of  this  and  the  preceding  aentence  does  not  (dmit 
of  a  tilcml  Innslation.  It  il  us  fallows  ;  'Ovopifavtri  S'  avrat  oit 
diri  Q-Ki/nai/  tihi  tAv  nap'  iiur  iScac,  iVtiSiJ  ftaurruv  twv  irrtor 
ISiomu/ui/t  ■ 

t  De  UonarchiA,  Lib.  L  c  6,  0pp.  n.  31B,  aig. 
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Powers,  whose  proper  name  is  Ideas,  lie  gave  to 
every  kind  of  thing  the  form  suitable  to  it"* 

This  doctrine  concerning  the  Powers  of  God,  as 
the  archetypal  Ideas  of  all  created  things,  was  so 
connected  in  the  imagination  of  Philo,  when  he 
wrote  this  passage,  with  his  belief  in  God  as  the 
creator  of  all  things,  that  he  represents  it  as  an 
impiety  scarcely  less  than  atheism  to  deny  it. 

The  imaginations  of  Philo  concerning  the  Pow- 
ers of  God,  as  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world,  were 
not  peculiar  to  himself.  They  appear  in  the  spec- 
ulations of  others  among  the  later  disciples  of 
Plato,  and  seem  to  have  extensively  prevailed. 

"  Some  of  the  Platonista  and  Pythagoreans," 
says  Cudworth,  "declaring  the  second  hypostasis 
of  their  Trinity  [Intellect,  Nous,  answering  to  the 
Logos  of  Philo]  to  be  the  archetypal  world,  or,  as 
Philo  calls  it,  the  world  that  is  compounded  and 
made  up  of  Ideas,  and  containeth  in  it  all  those 
kinds  of  things  intelligibly  that  are  in  this  lower 
world  sensibly ;  and  farther  concluding,  that  all 
these  several  Ideas  of  this  archetypal  world  are 
really  so  many  distinct  substances,  animals  and 
gods,  have  therefore  made  that  second  hypostasis 
not  to  be  one  God,  but  a  congeries  and  heap  of 
Gods."f  These  Ideas  were  conceived  of  as  ex- 
isting in  God,  as  Ideas  of  God.  They  are,  in  the 
language  of  Philo,  the  Powers  of  God,  causing  all 
things  in  the  created  universe  to  be  what  they  are. 

*  De  SacriScantibus,  c.  13.    11.  SGI. 

t  Inlellectnal  Sjaiem,  p.  553.  [Ch-  IV.  j  3G.  Vol.  I.  p.  729, 
Andover  ed.J 
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They  arc,  as  Cudworth  says,  "animals  and  gods," 
that  is,  in  other  terras,  divine  persona.  For  further 
illustration  of  this  subject,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  I 
have  quoted,  the  fourth  of  the  "  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem," without,  however,  intending  to  imply  any 
general  assent  to  the  remarks  and  inferences  of 
Cudworth. 

Having  long  since  passed  the  bounds  of  all 
sober  speculation,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared 
for  the  strange  ehaos  of  opinions  which  has  at  last 
opened  upon  us, — 

"  Congeilai]iie  eodem 
Nod  bene  juncbirum  discordia  Btmiiia  rcnim." 

The  description  of  the  poet  may  be  still  further 
applied  to  these  ancient  doctrines:  — 


"Lucia  egens  nOr:  nnlll  ta 
ObfiUbBtqDO  oliia  Blind." ' 


,  fannit  mtnclmt: 


The  imagination  of  Philo  with  which  we  have 
at  present  most  concern,  is  that  by  which  he  con- 
verted the  attributes  of  God  into  proper  persons. 
The  same  conception,  if  eoneepiion  it  may  be 
called,  the  same  formless  aggregate  of  antagoniz- 
ing ideas,  is  one  which  has  made  its  apparition  in 
various  systems.  It  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  theories  of  the  later  Platonists.  It  was,  as  I 
am  now  about  to  show,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.     It  is  the  key  to  the  Gnostic  sys- 


*  [OTid.MeiMn.LS,  IT.] 
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teni  of  .lEons,  the  derivative  .^ons  being  attri- 
butes and  Ideas  hypostatized.  It  ia  the  essential 
principle  of  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish  Cab- 
alists  concerning  the  Divinity ;  and  through  con- 
nections, which  as  yet  have  not  been  traced,  it 
presents  itself  broadly  developed  in  the  theology 
of  the  Bramins. 

Of  the  obscure  system  of  the  Gnostic  ^ons,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther explanation  than  has  been  incidentally  given. 
Between  the  speculations  of  the  Cabalists  and 
those  of  Philo  and  the  later  Platonists  there  is 
much  coincidence,  particularly  as  regards  the  topic  - 
before  us.  "  The  Cabalists,"  says  Basnage,  "  re- 
garding God  as  an  infinite,  incomprehensible  es- 
sence, between  which  and  created  things  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication,  have  imagined 
that  he  has  made  himself  known,  and  has  operated, 
by  his  perfections  which  have  emanated  from  him." 
"It  is  their  style,"  he  says,  "to  speak  of  the  per- 
fections of  God  as  of  persons  different  from  his 
essence."*  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  emana- 
tions from  him  they  denominate  "  Adam  Kadmon." 
It  is  in  him  that  the  Powers  of  God  are  mani- 
feated ;  he  is  the  source  of  all  subsequent  existence. 
He  corresponds  to  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  to  the  Nous  or  Intellect  of 
the  later  Platoniats  and  Gnostics.  He  was  the 
prototype  of  man,  as  the  Logos  is  represented  by 
Philo.      Through    him  were  developed   ten   attri- 


*  Biiloire  dcs  Juifi,  Lir.  m.  c  U. 
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butes  of  the  Divinity,  denominated  "  Sephiroths" 
or  "  Splendors,"  eacli  having  ita  appropriate  name. 
These  emanations  are  the  hypostatized  Powers  of 
God,  through  which  lie  is  manifested. 

In  the  chapter  from  which  1  have  quoted,  Bas- 
nage  is  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  system  of  the 
Cabalista  as  an  allegory,  and  their  language  con- 
cerning the  personal  character  of  the  Sephiroths  aa 
figurative.  But  he  says :  "  They  push  their  alle- 
gories so  far  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them; 
they  so  frequently  apeak  of  these  perfections  as  of 
BO  many  different  persons,  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion ia  necessary,  not  to  be  deceived."  If,  how- 
ever, the  Cabalists  had  not  conceived  of  these 
perfections  as  proper  persons,  they  would  not  have 
represented  them  as  emanating.  Basnage,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  of  their  sys- 
tem in  a  subsequent  volume;*  in  which  he  sup- 
poses the  Cabalists  to  have  viewed  them  as  em- 
anant  condensations  of  that  divine  light,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  the  substance  of  God, 
"  having  a  kind  of  existence  separate  from  him, 
though  always  near  him."  In  the  chapter  from 
which  I  have  last  quoted,  he  states 'that  they  be- 
lieved in  four  modes  of  creation,  or  the  production 
of  being.  The  first  of  these  was  emanation  from 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Sephiroths  were  placed 
by  them  in  the  World  of  Emanations,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics.  The  Cab- 
alists held  that  there  was  but  one  substance  in 


•  LiT.  IV.  c.  8, 
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the  universe,  that  of  God ;  a  fuiidamenta]  doctrine 
in  the  theology  of  the  Hindoos.  Hence  they  would 
ascribe  real  personality  to  the  Sephirolhs,  eqaally 
as  to  other  beings  composed  of  this  one  substance. 
It  is  the  certainty  that  the  Sephiroths  were  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  actual  iinposaibility  of  an 
attribute  being  a  person,  that  has  led  to  the  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  allegorize  their  system.  A 
similar  cause  has  operated  in  the  same  way  in 
regard  to  other  systems  of  a  like  kind,  especially 
that  of  the  Gnostics.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  all 
these  systems  the  attributes  of  God  were  regarded 
both  as  attributes  and  as  persons,  or,  to  express 
the  imagination  by  a  single  term,  as  hypostatized 
attributes.- 

In  respect  to  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos, 
every  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject 
is  aware,  that  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures is  the  hypostatizing  of  the  attributes  and 
manifestations  of  the  Deity.  One  Supreme  Being 
is  recognized,  but  no  worship  is  paid  him.  He 
manifests  himself,  it  is  supposed,  under  three 
hypostases,  as  the  Creator,  Brahma ;  the  Pre- 
server, Vishnu ;  and  the  Destroyer,  or  Changer 
of  Forms,  Siva;  with  their  accompanying  Ener- 
gies, likewise  hypostatizcd  as  females.  Either 
Siva  or  Vishnu,  alone,  or  both  in  connection,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Brahma,  arc  at  the  present  day 
worshipped  as  Supreme.  To  all  three,  and  to  the 
goddesses  who  are  associated  with  them,  are  as- 
cribed personal  characters  and  personal  actions, 
and  such  too  as  are  most  abhorrent  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divinity. 
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But  these  are  not  the  only  divine  attributes 
hypostatized  by  Ihe  Hindoos.  "  The  Ved  having, 
in  the  first  instance,  personified  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  the  Deity,  and  also  the  celestial 
bodies  and  natural  elements,  does,  in  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  personification,  treat  of  them  in  the 
subsequent  passages  as  if  they  were  real  beings, 
ascribing  to  them  birth,  animation,  senses,  and 
accidents,  as  well  as  liability  to  annihilation."' 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  made  the  last 
extract,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  whom 
India  or  the  world  has  produced,  in  his  labors  to 
reclaim  hi3  countrymen  from  idolatry,  has  shown 
that  the  Vedas  teach  the  existence  and  worship  of 
him  who  is  alone  God.  This,  however, 'does  not 
prove  that  the  writers  might  not  conceive  of  his 
attributes  as  proper  persons ;  for  Philo,  and  the 
Cabalists,  and  the  Gnostics,  all  affirmed  the  unity 
of  God.  The  Hindoo  theists  represent  all  finite 
spirits  as  portions  of  God's  substance,  as  the  flames 
of  separate  candles  are  each  a  portion  of  elemental 
fire ;  or  as  the  nnmberless  reflections  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  only  modifications  of  his  light. 


In  endeavoring  to  apprehend  the  process  of 
thought  that  has  thus  led  to  the  hypostatizing 
of  the  powers  and  attribntes  of  the  Divinity,  it 
may  perhaps  assist  us  if  we  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  mind  has  been  decomposed, 
and  its  faculties,  affections,  and  relations  personi- 

*  liammolmn  Ro;,  Second  Defence  of  the  Monolhustical  Sjf- 
tem  orUiB  Veda,  p.  IT,  note. 
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fied.  The  qiialitiea,  acta,  and  even  sufteringa,  of 
real  persons  are  familiarly  ascribed  to  them.  We 
speak  of  being  governed  by  Heason,  and  of  Rea- 
son as  bewildered  ;  Hope  cheers  and  ieads  ua  on  ; 
Imagination  pictures  for  us  fairer  scenes  than  re- 
ality presents ;  the  voice  of  Duty  ia  to  be  obeyed 
without  hesitation ;  and  Conscience  is  the  vicege- 
rent of  God  within  us.  All  such  expressions  we 
recognize  at  once  as  merely  figurative;  because 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
which  they  relate  to  understand  them  otherwise. 
We  may  regard  reason  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  image  reason  to  ourselves  as 
a  person,  without  difficulty  or  absurdity.  But  in 
relation  to  subjects  that  present  any  considerable 
degree  of  obscurity,  as,  for  instance,  the  mind  of 
God,  nothing  is  more  coranion  than  for  figurative 
language  to  harden,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  literal. 
An  imagination  is  easily  transformed  into  a  sup- 
posed apprehension.  There  is  a  tendency  in  every 
idea  that  dwells  long  in  the  mind  to  assume  a  char- 
acter of  reality."  To  the  admission  of  metaphors' 
as  literal  truths  is  to  be  ascribed  a  great  part  of 
the  errors  and  follies,  and  consequently  of  the  vices, 
of  men.  These  errors,  too,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
expel ;   for  when   the   imaginary  conception   that 

•  [Seo  boforo,  pp.  313,  33*,  338.  ~  "  Though  vivid  concapUon  is 
not,  ai  it  liu  beeo  saiA  lo  he,  belief,  vet  no  reidil;  [>asa  from  it  to  tha 
opinion,  that  what  prcaenls  ilself  lo  onr  apprdicnsioD  in  such  mll- 
^ellnecl  lincameuta  and  permanent  eo\on  muiit  liai-u  a  real  exlit- 
encc.''  (Article  by  Mr.  Norton  on  the  Aulhorihip  of  tlie  Epiatie  lo 
the  Hebrews,  in  l^e  Chmlian  Euuniccr  for  January  I8SS,  ToL  V. 
p.  38,)I 
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has  intruded  itself  out  of  place  ia  hardly  pressed, 
it  may  assume  for  the  moment  its  proper  charac- 
ter, and  retreat  into  its  own  sphere,  ready  to  return 
and  reaasume  its  reign  whenever   the  conflict  is 

■  over, 

We  come  now  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
entered  into  the  preceding  explanations.  We  have 
seen  how  extensively  the  doctrine  has  prevailed  of 
bypostatized  attributes  of  God.  This  doctrine  is 
in  itself  so  unintelligible,  and  is  so  foreign  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  fact  of  its  prevalence,  and  even 
of  its  existence,  has  been  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended ;  and  that  modern  inquirers,  when  they 
perceived  that  some  object  of  thought  was  re- 
garded as  an  attribute  of  God,  have  supposed  that 
it  could  not  also  be  regarded  as  a  proper  person. 
But   there   is   no   doubt   that    these   conceptions, 

■  however  incongruous,  have  been  brought  together. 
It  was  in  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  Divine 
Being  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  its  ori- 
gin. The  Logos  of  the  first  four  centuries  was,  in 
the  view  of  the  Fathers,  both  an  attribute  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  a  proper  person.  Their  philos- 
ophy was,  in  general,  that  of  the  later  Platonists, 
and  they  transferred  from  it  into  Christianity  this 
mode  of  conception. 

In  treating  of  this  fact,  so  strange,  and  one 
which  will  be  so  new  to  many  readers,  I  will  first 
quote  a  passage  from  Origen,  the  coincidence  of 
which  with  the  conceptions  of  Pbilo  and  the  later 
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Platonista  ia  apparent.  In  commenting  on  the 
introduction  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  makes,  as  I 
have  before  said,'  a  distinction  between  the  Wia- 
dom  and  the  Logos  of  God,  and  supposes  his 
Logos  to  be  comprehended  in  his  Wisdom.  The 
Son,  or  Christ,  he  represents  as  both  the  Logos 
and  Wisdom  of  God.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  God  he 
thus  apeaks  :  f  "  Nor  must  wc  omit  that  Christ  [or 
Jesus,  for  Origen  uses  the  names  indiscriminately] 
is  properly  the  Wisdom  of  God  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
so  denominated.  For  the  Wisdom  of  the  God 
and  Father  of  All  baa  not  its  being  in  bare  con- 
ceptions, analogous  to  the  conceptions  in  human 
minds.  But  if  any  one  be  capable  of  forming  an 
idea  of  aa  incorporeal  liehiff  of  dioerse  forms  of 
thought,  which  comprehend  t/ie  r-oooi  [the  archetypal 
forms]  of  all  Mjwg-s,  a  being'  indued  with  life,  and 
having,  as  it  were,  a  soul,  he  will  know  that  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  who  ia  above  every  creature,  pro- 
nounced rightly  concerning  herself,  The  Lord  ere-  ' 
ated  me,  the  beginni-ng,  his  way  to  his  works."  J 

In  this  passage,  the  proper  wisdom  of  God  is 
bypostatized,  and  described  as  the  Logos  of  Philo, 
or  the  Nous  (Intellect)  of  the  later  Platonista.  A 
little  after,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
Logos  and  other  Powers  of  God  as  hypostatized, 
corresponding  equally  with  the  conceptions  of  Philo 
and  the  Platonisfs.  Having  declared  the  Logos  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  Wisdom  of  God,  he  gofe 

•  Sec  before,  p.  33S,  nolo.  t  0pp.  IV.  39,  40. 

t  Prov.  viii.  22,  according  to  loma  copy  of  the  Septiu^int,  or  other 
Grook  miuUtion,  tued  bj  Origen. 
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on  to  teach,  that  it  has  still "  a  proper  dii^tiact  being 
of  its  owD,  so  as  to  possess  life  in  itself."  In  order 
to  comprehend  this,  he  says:  "We  must  speak 
not  only  of  the  Power,  but  of  the  Powers  of  God. 
JTius  sof/s  the  Lord  of  the  Povrers,'  is  an  expression 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  by  *  Powera '  is  meant 
certain  living  beings,  rational  and  divine,  the  high- 
est and  best  of  whom  is  Christ,  who  is  called  not 
merely  the  Wisdom,  but  the  Power  of  God.  There 
being,  then,  many  Powers  of  God,  each  of  whom 
has  his  distinct  being,  and  all  of  whom  the  Saviour 
excels,  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Logos  [the 
Supreme  Reason  over  all  the  other  rational  Pow- 
era], having  his  personal  existence  in  the  Begin- 
ning, that  is,  in  Wisdom ;  dJlTering  from  that  Rea- 
son which  exists  in  us,  and  has  no  distinct  being 
out  of  U3."t 

Obscure  as  these  passages  may  be  to  one  not 
familiar  with  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the 
philosophy  to  which  they  belong,  they  arc  still 
BuSiciently  clear  as  to  the  main  point  which  they 
have  been  brought  to  establish.  It  ia  a  fact,  how- 
ever, ^hich  has  not  been,  under  any  of  its  aspects, 
adverted  to  by  a  great  majority  of  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of  the 
notices  relating  to  it,  there  is  one  by  Clarke,  in  his 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,J  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  bring  forward,  before  adducing 

*  Kvpiot  Tuv  dvpdittmr,  LXJL     Tbe  rcnderiDg  of  tlie  Conmuni 
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further  quotations  from  the  Fathers.     I  present  it 
in  a  somewhat  abridged  form. 

"  Among  the  writers,"  he  aays,  "  before  tbe  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  ThcophUus,  Tatlan,  and 
Athenagoras  seem  to  have  been  of  that  opinion, 
that  the  Word  {the  Logos)  was  the  internal  Bca- 
Bon  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  speak  as  if  they  supposed  that 
Word  to  be  produced  or  generated  into  a  real 
Person;  which  in  wholly  unintelligible,  and  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  opinions :  the  one,  of  the 
generality  of  Christians,  who  believed  tbe  Word  to 
be  a  real  Person ;  the  other,  of  the  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  personated  the  internal  Wis- 
dom of  God,  or  spake  of  it  figuratively  (according 
to  the  genius  of  their  language)  as  of  a  person. 

"  Ircnfcus  and  Clemens  AJexandrinus  speak  some- 
times with  some  ambiguity,  but,  upon  tbe  whole, 
plainly  enough  understand  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God  to  be  a  real  person. 

"The  other  ■writers  before  tbe  Council  of 'Nice 
do  generally  speak  of  him  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
of  a  real  person, 

"  About  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  they 
spake  with  more  uncertainty ;  sometimes  arguing 
that  the  Father,  considered  without  the  Son,  would 
be  without  Reason  and  without  Wisdom ;  which 
is  directly  supposing  the  Son  to  be  nothing  but  an  • 
attribute  of  tbe  Father;  and  yet  at  other  times 
expressly  maintaining,  that  he  was  truly  and  per- 
fectly a  Son.  But  the  greater  part  agreed  in  this 
latter  notion,  that  he  waa  a  real  person," 
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In  this  passage  there  are  two  errors.  The  first 
is  the  implication  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos 
a3  an  attribute  was  more  prevalent  about  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  than  it  had  been  before. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Lo* 
gos  was  aa  of  an  attribute  of  God.  His  attribute 
it  was  conceived  to  be,  equally  as  reason  is  an 
attribute  of  man.  The  other  error  is  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Fathers  who  spoke  of  the  Logos 
as  a  person  could  not  also  have  imagined  him  to 
be  an  attribute.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, generahy,  believed  the  Logos  (if  we  may  so 
use  the  word  believe)  to  be  both  an  attribute  and  a 
person.  I  will  quote  a  few  examples  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  his  "  second  god," 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,*  declares  that 
"  this  god,  produced  from  the  Father  of  All,  is  the 
reason  [logos)  and  wisdom  and  power  of  him  who 
produced  him,"  and  immediately  identifies  him  with 
Wisdom  as  personified  in  the  Proverbs.f  Justin 
was  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  first,  Christian 
writer  who  gave  a  form  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  His  contemporary,  Athenagoras, 
says  that  "the  Son  is  the  intellect  and  the  reason 
{logos)  of  the  Father."  "  He  is  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Father,  not  with  reference  to  any  com- 
mencement of  existence;  for  from  the  beginning, 
God,  being  the  eternal  mind,  always  had  reason 
(logos)  in  himself,  as  being  eternally  rational ;  but 


■  [See  before,  pp.  aiM,  aOB.) 
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with  reference  to  his  going  forth  [his  emanation 
from  God],  to  be  the  Idea  [the  formative  princi- 
ple] and  the  energy  of  the  formless  nature  of  ma- 
terial things.'"  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  another 
contemporary,  calls  the  Logos  "the  spirit^  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  power  of  the  Most  High ; the 

wisdom  of  God  which  was  in  him  before  the  world 
was,  and  his  holy  reason  {lo^os)  which  is  always 
with  hira."f  The  Logos,  he  teaches,  "  existed  al- 
ways internally  in  the  mind  of  God.  Before  any- 
thing was  created,  it  was  his  counsellor,  being  his 
intellect  and  thought;  but  when  God  was  about 
to  form  what  he  had  determined  on,  he  generated 
it  externally,  as  the  First-born  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, not  making  himself  void  of  reason  (logos), 
but  generating  reason,  and  always  holding  con- 
verse with  his  reason."  $ 

On  this  subject  Irenceus  has  fallen,  if  it  be 
possible,  into  greater  confusion  and  contradictions 
than  the  other  writers  of  his  age.  He  often  speaka 
of  the  Logos  or  Son  as  of  a  person  distinct  from 
God,  and  describes  him  as  a  minister  of  God's 
will.  He  himself  says,  that  St.  John  teaches  his 
"  effectual "  §  generation,  which,  according  to  his 
use  of  this  language  elsewhere,  must  mean  his 
production  from  the  substance  of  God  as  in  all 
respects  a  proper  person.     But  in  hia  zeal  against 

'  Lcgatio  pro  ChriitumiB.  4  10.  p.  987,  edJL  Paris,  IT4!. 
t  Ad  Anloljcam,  Lib.  11.  i  10.  ji.  3SS,  edit.  Parij,  1742. 
t  Ibid.,  (  82.  p.  365. 

i  EfSubileiD,  i.  o.  efficocciu.  Lib.  lU.  c.  II.  f  8  :  comp.  Lib.  IL 
c.  17,  t  a. 
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the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanation,  he  not  only 
uses  such  language  as  shows  that  he  regarded  the 
Logos  as  an  attribute,  bnt  such  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  imagination  of  his  being  anything  hut  an 
attribute.  Referring  to  the  first  of  the  Gnostic 
emanations,  Intellect  or  Mind,  and  to  the  second, 
Logos,  Reason,  he  says:  "The  Father  of  All  is 
not  a  composite  being,  sometiiing  else  beside 
Mind;  but  Mind  is  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
IB  Mind."  Having  thus  identified  Mind  or  Intel- 
lect with  the  Father,  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
identify  Intellect  with  Reason  or  the  Logos.*  In 
another  passage,  he  describes  God  as  being  "all 
Mind  and  all  Logos."  "  His  thought,"  he  says,  "  is 
his  Logos,  and  his  Logos  his  Mind,  and  the  all- 
embracing  Mind  is  the  Father  himself."  f  Speak- 
ing a  little  before  of  the  Gnostic  system  as  con- 
eisting  in  transferring  to  God  conceptions  of  differ- 
ent affections  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  he 
considers  it  as  irreverent  to  regard  the  Divinity  as 
thus  afi'ected  and  divided,  "God  being  all  mind, 
all  reason  (ralto,  i.  e.  Logos),  one  operating  spirit, 
all  light,  ever  the  same  without  change."4 

From  many  passages  which  might  be  quoted  it 
is  my  purpose  only  to  produce  a  few,  in  order 
clearly  to  illustrate  the  conceptions  of  the  Fathers 
upon  this  subject,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says: 
"  The  Logos  of  the  Father  of  All  is  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  made  most  clearly  manifest, 
his  almighty  and  truly  divine  power,  his  sovereign 

•  Lib.  n.  c.  17.  (  7.  1  Lib.  U.  c.  S8.  \  5. 

1  lib.  n.  c.  38.  i  i.    See  Tarthu  on  lliii  inbject,  Lik  U.  c.  la. 
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will.""  His  meaning  is  that  the  Logos  denotes 
the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  universe;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  he  also  considered  the  Logos  as  a 
person.  By  Tertullian,  Christ  is  described  as  "  the 
power  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  God,  the  dis- 
course (sermo),  and  wisdom,  and  reason,  and  Sop 
of  God."  t  I  have  quoted  passages  from  Origen 
in  which  he  represents  both  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  as  living  beings. 
In  the  following,  the  Logos  fades  away  into  a  dim 
Platonic  Idea.  "  We  are  reproached  by  Celsus," 
he  says,  "  for  avoiding  evil  deeds,  and  reverencing 
and   honoring   Virtue  as   produced   by   God,  and 

being  the   Son   of  God If  we  speak   of  a 

second  god,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  Virtue  which  comprehends 
all  virtues  [i.  e.  the  most  generic  Idea  of  virtue] 
and  that  Reason  (Logos)  which  comprehends  the 
reasons  of  all  things  properly  natural,  and  tending 
to  the  good  of  the  universe."  J  The  Son,  he  ex- 
pressly teaches  elsewhere,  is  the  Wisdom  of  God 
existing  substantially.^ 

Petavius,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  "  Theologi- 
ca  Dogmata," II  discusses  the  question,  "Whether 
the  Son  is  the  very  wisdom  by  which  the  Father 
is  wise,"  —  An  ipsa  sapicntia  qua  Pater  sapiera  est 


'  StromaL  V.  (  1.  pp.  616,  617.  1  ApologoL  }  23. 

t  Conira  Colsura,  Lib.  V.  t  39.    0pp.  I.  608. 
t  In  his  CommcDtary  on  John  bcforo  cjuotcd,  and  in  bU  work  Da 
Prindpiis,  lab.  1.  c.  !. 
II  Do  Trinitate,  Lib  VI.  c  9. 
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sit  Filius.  After  showing  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  Fathers  {plenque  sic  cxisli- 
mdsse  videntur),  he  produces  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  which  he  himself  maintains,  only  the 
vacillating  authority  of  Augustine,  who  retracted 
on  thia  subject  the  common  opinion,  which  he  had 
once  asserted.  The  great  argument  of  Athanasina 
and  his  followers  for  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was,  that  God,  being  always  rational,  always  had 
Keason  {the  Logos)  within  him.  "  There  ia  no 
other  wisdom,"  according  to  Athanasius,  "  in  the 
Father  than  the  Lord  (Christ)."*  "The  Son,"  he 
says,  "is  the  very  wisdom,  the  very  reason,  the 
very  power  of  the  Father."  f  He  was  described 
by  others  aa  the  power,  the  omnipotence,  and  the 
will  of  the  Father.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  quote  the  passages  at  length,}  or  to  ad- 

*  Epistola  Encyclica  contra  Arianos,  (  U.    0pp.  1. 284,  edit  Ben- 

f  Conim  Genics,  i  46.    0pp.  I.  46. 

t  Monj  pmsaget  Id  ihia  eflecC  mnj  be  found  in  the  lint  Tolome  of 
tfac  work  or  Feuviua,  Lil).  V.  c.  8.  Itespecling  Ma  whole  topic,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  maj  coTunlt  PetaTina,  M 
already  referred  to,  and  likewise  Do  Triniute,  Lib- 1,  cc  3,  4,  5 ;  and 
Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II.  pp.  44  -  144.  There 
are  considerable  errors  in  Friestier,  but  none  such  aa  aaaillt^li/  aSeet 
his  argument,  Or  are  likely,  with  one  exception,  much  lo  cmbanaM 
or  mislead  his  reader.  One  ia,  that  Philo  regarded  the  personality  of 
the  Logos  aa  axasiontd  only,  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  founds- 
tion  in  his  works.  But  the  particular  error  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  the  implication  in  sereral  pnaaages,  thai  the  Logos  conceired  ofiu 
■  person  was  not  conceived  of  &s  being  of  tile  tame  liiM  an  attri- 
bate,  —  that  he  was  only  regardBd  as  baring  been  _fint  an  attrilial*, 
and  then  a  person- 
It  niu  iadced,  as  haa  been  shown  by  Frieetle;  and  others,  the  ex- 
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ducG  addll.iona.1  proof  of  the  general  fact  main- 
tained. I  will  only  further  mention  one  concep- 
tion, more  strange  than  those  already  noticed. 
"Perhaps,"  says  Origen,  "if  we  may  venture  to 
speculate  still  further,  we  may  conceive  of  the 
Only  Son  as  the  soul  of  God.  For  as  the  soul 
placed  within  the  body  moves  every  part,  and  ex- 
cites all  its  operations,  so  the  Only  Son  of  God, 
who  is  his  reason  (Verbura,  i.  e.  Aoyo^)^  and  wis- 
dom, being  placed  within  him,  extends  to  and 
reaches  every  power  of  God."*  The  extravagance 
of  this  imagination  becomes  perhaps  more  striking, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  strong  language  of 
Origen  concerning  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father. 

In  all  the  systems  before  mentioned,  in  which 
attributes  of  God  have  been  hypostatized,  with  the 

press  doctrine  of  soveral  of  tlio  Fathers,  that  the  Logos,  cxiating 
primarily  in  God,  was  afterivanls  "generalcil,"  and  put  forth  m  the 
Son,  by  the  rolantary  act  of  the  Pmher,  to  bo  his  agenl  in  the  crea- 
tiOD  of  tha  world.  The  doctrine  la  thus  exprMsed,  for  instance,  bj 
Frudentioi :  — 

"Ex  ore  qnimlibct  Fitril 

Sis  onus,  el  Verho  cdilna, 

Tamen  palcrno  in  pcclore 

Sophia  callebos  priiu." 

[Csthemerin.  XI.  17.] 
Tbo  Fathers  who  held  this  doctrine  oro  comnioiily  etipposed  not  to 
have  nscnbcd  personality  to  the  Logos  hcforo  his  generation  uid 
cmnnntion.  Bnt  they  nowhere,  I  think,  expressly  affirm  that  he  WM 
UivD  not  a  person  i  anil  still  less  is  it  to  he  thoaglit,  that,  after  hia 
geeeration,  they  ceased  to  rc);ard  liim  as  an  nitrihtiic. 
•  Do  Principiis,  Lib.  II.  c.  10.  j  5.    0pp.  1.  96. 
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exception  of  the  later  form  of  Trinitarian  Ortho- 
doxy, these  attributes,  when  conceived  of  as  per- 
sons, have  been  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  God. 
The  nature,  indeed,  and  operations  of  the  attribute 
belong  and  are  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God. 
It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  that  the  universe 
was  created  by  the  disposing  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  if  we  use 
the  former  term  merely  to  denote  an  attribute.  But 
when  a  personal  character  is  superadded  to  this  at- 
tribute, then  the  new  being  becomes,  as  a  person, 
inferior  to  the  Supreme.  He  is  not  God,  but  a  god 
only.  Still,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Logos,  hia 
substance  being  conceived  of  as  derived  from  the 
substance  of  the  Deity,  as  generated  out  of  it,  —  a 
prolation  or  emanation  from  it,  like  a  stream  from  a 
fountain,  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun, — he  was  under  this  aspect,  as  well  as  under 
the  relation  of  an  attribute,  to  a  certain  extent  iden- 
tified with  God  '  by  the  earlier  Fathers,  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  only,  for,  in  reference  to  the  totality  of 


*  Thns  it  becomes  not  nnrreqnentlj  difflFQlt  to  delermiae,  in  pu- 
B«ges  in  wbicU  Ihc  name  Otis,  or  Deui,  is  applied  by  tha  cailier  Fa- 
ibcts  Co  ibe  Logos,  or  Son.  or  Chrisi,  irbeihcr  we  are  to  consider  it 
u  «»  appelUlire,  or  as  to  be  referred  through  ihe  Logoa  to  tbs  Su- 
preme Being,  wicli  whom  the  I^gos  ia  regarded  as  partudlj  idenlilied. 
I  am  aware  that  tlie  phrase  "  psrtiallj  idenlified  "  is  an  abEnrdily  in 
terms ;  but  the  imagination  of  which  I  speak  was  absard,  and  such 
langaage  alone  can  conrcj  a  just  conception  of  it. 

Hence  the  iruDilalion  of  the  passages  referred  to  becomes  a  matter 
of  investigation  and  judgment,  and  often,  from  the  indiiiincl  and 
varying  Eignitlcation  of  tlis  terms  in  quctlion,  and  our  different  use 
of  the  Dams  "  Qod,"  it  is  icarccly  possible  to  explain  their  lense  in 
English  by  a  more  tniislailoii.    [&m  b«Ibr«,  p.  ISO,  note.] 
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each,  he  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  far  inferior 
to  God.*  The  same  inferiority  was  ascribed  by  the 
Gnostics  to  the  derivative  ^ons ;  by  the  later  Pla- 
tonists,  to  the  second  person  in  their  Trinity,  Nous, 
or  Intellect,  considered  in  reference  to  the  first; 
by  the  Cabalist'i,  to  their  Sephiroths;  and  by  the 
Hindoos,  to  all  their  hypostatized  attributes.  Aa 
respects  the  Logoi^,  the  imagination  of  a  person  pre- 
dominating over  that  of  an  attribute,  and  this  per- 
son being  considered  aa  far  inferior  to  God,  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  Arlau  doctrine,  whieh,  dropping 
the  idea  of  an  attribute,  and  rejecting  the  belief 
that  the  Logos  was  an  emanation  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Divinity,  regarded  him  only  as  a  per- 
son, and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  created  beings. 
But  this  produced  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  their 
Catholic  opponents,  who  in  consequence  raised  the 

*  [Tha9  TcnuUinn  eb.vs  :  "  The  Father  is  the  whole  Bubatanfo ;  the 
8on,  a  dcrivBiion  rrom  llio  whole,  tod  a  portion  of  it;  aj  he  hinuolf 
declare*,  For  tki  Falhtr  U  greater  Aim  I."  —  "  Pntcr  tola  aubilantia 
eat ;  Filina  vcro  derivalio  lolius  el  ponio ;  licnl  ipse  prolitelur,  Quiii 
Paler  major  me  tut,"  (Advera.  Praxesin,  c  9  ;  comp.  c  as,  and  Apo- 
loget.  c.  21.)  Professor  SluBTt  tntiulales  tlie  lirst  part  of  the  sentence 
here  quoted  aa  roUowi:  "The  Father  is  the  whole  lubtutnee i  the 
Son,  ihe  derivalian  and apportiomneal  of  tlit  vAole' I  (Biblickl  Bcposi- 
tory  for  April  183S,  p.  351,  nolo.) 

So  Laelantius,  speaking  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  nhom  he 
attribate*  "  on«  mind,  one  H[iiri[,  one  substaDi-e,"  goes  On  lo  remark  ; 
"  BqI  the  one  [the  Father]  a,  aa  it  were,  an  cinberant  fonnlain  ;  the 
other,  as  a  stream  flowiii{{  froni  it  i  the  oao  is  like  the  sani  the  other, 
like  a  ra;  procuodlng  from  the  sun ;  and  since  ho  is  faithful  to  ihs 
Supreme  Father  and  dear  to  him,  he  is  not  separated  from  him,  jnet 
It  acparatcd  from  the  foaniain,  nor  tlia  raj  fram  the 


(liuiitnt  I^b.  IV.  e 
"  The  Son,"  »ay>  Origen,  '■  i 


9-) 


0  respect  to  ha  compared  wilib 


the  Father."    {Comn.  in  Jou.,  Ton.  xm.  c.  aa.  0pp.  IV.  ass.)] 
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Logos  or  Son  to  what  they  called  an  equality  with 
God,  or  the  Father,  though  they  considered  it  aa  a 
derived  and  subordinate  equality. 


The  illustrations  which  I  have  given  are  far 
from  presenting  a  full  view  of  the  confusion  and 
incoherence  of  thought  that  prevailed  among  the 
Catholic  Fathers.  But  they  are,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Logos  was  regarded 
by  the  Fathers  both  as  an  attribute  of  God  and  a 
distinct  person ;  corresponding  to  a  mode  of  con- 
ception, or  rather  an  imagination,  that  has  spread 
widely  through  different  systems  of  theology;  —  an 
imagination  so  Incongruous,  that  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  history  of  opinions  seem  often  to 
have  recoiled  from  the  notice  of  it,  or  shrunk  from 
acknowledging  its  existence.  The  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  conveying  in  fact  no  meaning,  are 
apt  to  pass  over  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader 
without  leaving  the  impression  that  what  was 
considered  as  a  very  important  meaning  was  once 
attached  to  them.  The  different  aspect  which  it 
gives  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
from  what  that  doctrine  has  assumed  in  modern 
times,  may  alone  perhaps  sufficiently  account  for 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  most  of  those  who  have  adverted  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Christian  Fathers  respecting  the  Logos. 
That  the  conception  of  the  same  being  as  an  at- 
tribute and  a  person  was  an  object  of  what  may 
strictly  be  called  belief,  is  not  to  be  maintained; 
for  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  believe  a  mani- 
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(est  contradiction.  But  the  case  was  the  same 
with  this  aa  with  many  other  doctrines  that  have 
been  zealously  maintained.  One  part  of  it  was 
believed  at  one  time,  and  another  at  anoiher.  It 
was  assented  to  successively,  not  simultaneously. 
When,  of  the  two  contrary  propositions  embraoed 
in  the  conception,  one  rose  upon  the  mind,  the  other 
set  In  speaking  of  such  doctrines  aa  being  be- 
lieved, we  intend,  at  most,  what  may  be  called  an 
alternating  belief,  ever  vibrating  between  two  oppo- 
site opinions,  and  attaching  itself,  as  it  is  repelled 
or  attracted,  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 


"We  will  now  pass  to  another  conception  con- 
cerning the  Logos.  In  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, God  was  conceived  of  as  having  first  mani- 
fesled  himself.  But  it  was  by  his  Disposing  Power, 
his  Logos,  that  the  universe  was  created.  By  the 
same  Power,  as  his  vicegerent,  God  was  regarded 
as  governing  all  things.  It  was,  then,  in  and  by 
his  Logos,  that  God  was  manifested.  Hence  the 
Logos,  considered  as  a  person,  the  agent  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  hypostatized  manifestation  of 
God.  Thus,  also,  the  Gnostics  conceived  of  their 
^ons  as  hypostalizcd  mani/estalians  of  God.  1 
am  aware  that  I  use  a  term  without  meaning ;  but 
there  is  no  other  which  will  better  convey  a  noUon 
of  the  unformed  imaginations  that  once  prevailed 
upon  this  subject.' 

•  Seo  tbo  ingonioQS  and  ■greeable  work  of  Sonverain,  Le  Plalonisme 
dhoili,  ia  irhicb,  howoTet,  the  Tiew  of  the  anthor  ig  loo  limiled. 
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"  The  Logos,"  saya  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  ia 
the  face  of  God,  by  which  he  is  illustrated  and 
made  known."'  The  Gnostics,  with  the  same 
meaning,  called  theh:  ^on,  "  Intellect,"  the  face 
of  God.f  To  the  same  conception  of  the  Logos, 
as  the  manifestation  of  God,  must  be  referred 
those  numerous  passages  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  name  of  God,"  the  "image  of  God," 
the  "irradiation"  {aTravyaa-fia)  of  God,  the  "vis- 
ion" (opaa-ii)  of  God,  the  "visible  god,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Invisible,  and  as  "the  uttered 
Logos,"  or  Discourse  of  God. 

This  last-mentioned  conception  of  the  "uttered 
Logos  "  appears  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  deserves  further  notice. 
The  term  "  Logos,"  it  will  be  recollected,  in  one 
of  its  primary  significations  denotes  reason,  or  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  arranges  its  ideas  in 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other.  But  when 
thus  arranged,  they  may  Be  communicated  in 
words ;  and  to  ideas  thus  uttered  the  term  "  Lo- 
gos" was  also  applied,  being  in  this  sense  equiva- 
lent in  signidcation  to  "  discourse."  In  the  present 
state  of  our  language,  we  have  no  term  which  an- 
swers to  "Logos"  in  this  double  meaning.  But 
in  the  old  and  now  obsolete  use  of  the  word  "  dis- 
course "  wo  find  the  same  singular  union  of  the 
two  principal  senses  of  Logo» ;  that  word  having 

•  PBdagog-  Lib.  I.  c.  7.  p.  132. 

t  Doctriaa  Orient,  f  10.  [In  Poner'a  edition  of  Cloment  of  Alex- 
andria, p.  970.] 
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been  formerly  employed,  not  merely  in  its  present 
signification,  but  to  denote  the  faculty  of  reason. 
"  The  act  of  the  mind,"  says  Glanviil,  "which  con- 
nects propositions  and  deduceth  conclusions  from 
them,  the  schools  call  Discourse,  and  we  shall  not 
miscall  it  if  we  name  it  Reason." 

To  the  Catholic  Fathers,  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  "Logoa"  aflbrded  a  favorite  illustration 
of  the  going  forth  of  the  Divine  Reason  to  the 
work  of  creation.  Considered  as  previously  exist- 
ing with  God,  it  was  described  as  "the  Logos 
within  the  mind  of  God,"  "  the  internal  Logos,"" 
analogous  to  reason,  or  thought,  in  man  ;  consid* 
ered  as  the  instrument  of  God  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, it  was  spoken  of  as  "the  uttered  Logos," f 
analogous  to  words  uttered  by  man. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  having  no  word  in  their  own 
language  which,  like  Logos  in  the  Greek,  embraced 
the  two  significations  of  Reason  and  Discourse, 
were  embarrassed  in  their  translation  of  it;  and 
hesitated  between  Ratio,  Reason ;  Sermo,  Dis- 
course; ^nd  Verbum,  Word.  The  first  was  the 
proper  term, J  but  usage,  from  some  cause  which 
we  cannot  discover,  at  last  settled  upon  the  term 

*  Aoyor  irimStros-  f  Aoyoc  npoipopiicit- 

J  "Balionem  Graid  \oyov  dicunt,  quo  vocabulo  cliam  imnBtian  ap- 
pelUmns.  Ideoqae  jnm  in  aaa  est  naalrormn  [i,  e.  LatinDnun].  per 
Rimplicltatcm  IntsrpretBtioDis,  imnimnn  diccra  inprimonlioapad  Deitm 
/uuK.CDin  migiis  rufionrni  com[)clB[  Dnliqniorem  haberi."  TerluUiui. 
adverfl.  Pnixciiin,  c,  5.  [Compare  Lactantias ;  "  Sfd  metint  Grsci 
Xoyoi'  dicunl  qniini  ncjs  verbum  site  lennonem ;  Xoyoi  enim  ec  sec- 
mauem  Bignilicat  el  ntlioncm ;  qnlft  ille  Mt  et  vox  ct  sapieatia  Del" 
(ImlitntLib.  IV.  c.  9.)] 
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"  "Word " ;  and  this  has  in  consequence  been 
adopted,  in  the  theological  dialect  of  modem 
tireies,  as  the  proper  rendering  of  "  Logos,"  when 
used  concerning  the  Deity.  The  term,  however, 
is  wholly  inappropriate  and  unmeaning;  and  has 
served  to  confuse  still  further  a  subject  in  itself 
abundantly  perplexed. 

This  recurrence  to  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Logos,"  this  conception  of  the  hypostatized 
Logos,  or  the  Son,  as  the  uttered  discourse  or  the 
word  of  the  Father,  or  God,  is  common  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  It  was  an  imagina- 
tion of  their  own,  not  derived  from  Pliilo,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  Logos  of  God,  has  reference  only 
to  that  signification  of  the  term  in  which  it  an- 
swers to  "  reason."  If,  in  treating  this  subject, 
there  be  any  traces  in  his  writings  of  a  reference 
to  the  other  signification  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
answers  to  "  discourse,"  they  are,  to  say  the  least, 
few  and  doubtful.     I  think  there  are  none."     The 


"  The  fact  hu  boon  remirked  by  Lc  Clerc :  "  Adi  Philonsm  obi- 
cnnqae  Aoyoi>  et  CrcHlionla  Mniidi  memlnit,  vidcbisqni  de  Semioas 
ntuqaun  eum  coglliiie,  aed  Baiionis  potenutcm  anima  prmscDtein 
hsbnisio."  Nor.  Test,  Hammuiidi  ct  Clerici.  Ed.  2da.  Tom.  I.  p.  398, 
col.  a. 

Nenndor,  la  tho  Inlroclnction  lo  bU  Hutoi?  of  ihe  Principal  Gnoi- 
tic  SccU  (GcncdBche  Entwickclang  dcr  vomehmaten  gnoilischen 
Bjslcme,  p.  S),  taya  that  "  Philu,  in.  common  with  the  Oriental  Iheo- 
logiana  B.ad  the  Gnoalio,  diitinguiflhel  betnecn  a  hidden,  incompre' 
hcDsiblo  God,  retired  within  himicir,  not  to  be  deieribcd  or  imagined, 
and  the  ManifeitotioD  or  ihit  Divinity,  u  the  commencement  of  ihe 
TTork  of  creation,  and  of  the  dcvolopment  of  life ;  between  Jehovah 
(4  Ar,  TO  ay)  and  his  Manifoalatioo,  or.  in  otber  word),  the  Aggregate 
of  all  tha  Foweti  Uddea  withja  the  being  of  God."    Tho  toeuiirig  of 
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incongruous  junction  of  the  idea  of  an  uttered  dis- 
course or  a  word,  and  that  of  the  hypostatized  at- 
tribute of  reason,  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos, 
ia  to  be  found  developed  only  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers. 


The  confusion  of  ideas  produced  by  this  con- 
fusion of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  Ijogos"  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Abundant  illustrations  of  it 
may  be  found  in  most  histories  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  will  quote  only  one  passage,  a 
suiEcient  specimen  perhaps,  which  I  find  adduced 
as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  Arian  objection,  by 
a  writer  once  of  some  note,  Dr.  William  Sherlock.* 

"  Aa  for  Christ's  receiving  commands  from  the 
Father,  though  this  relates  to  the  execution  of  his 
mediatory  office,  and  so  coHccrns  him  as  God  In- 
carnate, as  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  lie  is 
the  minister  of  God's  will  and  pleasure,  yet  I  grant 
even  as  God  he  receives  commands  from  his  Fa- 
ther, but  it  is  no  othen.vise  than  as  he  receives  his 
nature  from  him :  by  nature  he  is  the  Word,  the 

tbe  tiut  clause,  I  presnnie,  is  the  ar/gregale  ditfitig  of  ftll  tbs  Fomn 
btfore  hidden  within  the  being  of  God.  But  this  seeisi  to  me  tiot  an 
ftCTiiraio  ncmunt  of  the  opinions  of  Philo  ;  and  still  less  caa  I  assent 
to  what  fbllaws.  "  Philo  has  ainajs  before  his  ejea  the  oppoaition 
between  that  and  "KiytaBai,  the  former  denoting  the  existence  of 
God  01  retired  within  himself,  and  the  Iwier,  his  being  ultered,  or 
nianifesieil."  — "Philo  immerTorAuecn  hsi  den  Qcgenaati  iwischen 
einsm  firai,  in  sich  selbst  sejn,  nnd  \iytij6at,  ausgesprochen,  geufren- 
ban  w«rtlen,''  I  think  it  maj  be  ah\j  said,  that  Philo  nowhere  ap- 
plies the  word  \iyia8ai  to  God  in  the  sense  supposed,  or  tun  con- 
cerning him  the  ima(^  in  queslion. 
*  See  his  Vindication  of  tha  Doctrina  of  the  Trinity,  pp.  1S4,  IGS. 


Wisdom,  the  Command  of  the  Father;  his  reflex 
Image,  whereby  he  produces  all  the  dei^igns  of  hia 
own  wisdom  and  counsel  into  act.  Thus  St.  Aus- 
tin answered  the  Arian  objection,  that  Christ  was 
but  God's  instrument,  and  made  the  world  by 
God's  command.  '  Let  them  consider  with  what 
other  words  the  Father  commanded  hia  only  "Word. 
But  they  frame  to  themselves  an  imagination  of 
two  [persons]  near  one  another,  but  separated  by 
their  distinct  places,  one  commanding,  another 
obeying.  Nor  do  they  understand  that  the  Fa- 
ther's command  itself,  that  all  things  should  be 
made,  is  no  other  "Word  of  the  Father,  but  that 
by  which  all  thinga  are  made';*  that  is,  the  sub- 
stantial Word,  and  Wisdom,  and  Command  of 
the  Father,  his  only -begotten  Son." 

It  was  from  the  shapeless,  discordant,  unintel- 
ligible speculations  which  have  been  described,  ex 
tarda  coUuvie  rentm,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
drew  its  origin.  These  speculations  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  present  under  such  an  aspect  aa  may  en- 
able a  modern  reader  to  apprehend  their  character. 
But  the  doctrine  to  which  they  gave  birth  still 
subsists,  as  the  professed  faith  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  world.     And  when  we  look  back 


"•  CogilentqaibajBliisTcrbisjuiSorit  Paler  anieoverbo.  Formant 
enim  libi  in  phantasmXB  cordia  >ui,  qnnsi  dnos  aliqnos,  cui  juxia 
invircn,  in  nuU  tamen  lock  constitmoi,  anum  jab«ntem,  altcruni 
obtemperanicm.    Ncc  intelligcnl  ipsam  juananem  PMrii  ut  lierent 
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through  the  long  ages  of  its  reign,  and  consider  all 
its  relations,  and  all  its  direct  and  indirect  effects, 
we  shall  perceive  that  few  doctrines  have  produced' 
more  unmixed  evil.  For  any  bcnefita  resulting 
frOra  its  belief,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look,  except 
benefits  of  that  kind  which  the  providence  of  God 
educes  from  the  follies  and  errors  of  man- 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  little  blame 
or  discredit  attaches  to  those  earlier  Fathers  by 
whom  the  doctrine  was  introduced.  They  only 
philosophized  concerning  the  Logos  after  the  fash- 
ion of  their  age.  Their  only  reproach  is,  that  they 
were  not  wiser  than  their  contemporaries.  In  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  principles,  they  stopped  far 
short  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Gnostics.  Their 
speculations,  likewise,  till  after  the  time  of  Origen, 
were  obviously  considered  by  them  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  philosophy  than  of  faith.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  that,  before  and  during  his  time,  these 
speculations  took  little  hold  on  the  minds  of  com- 
mon Christians,  "  The  great  body  of  those  who 
are  considered  as  believers,"  saya  Origen,  "  know- 
ing nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  think- 
ing that  the  Logos  made  flesh  is  the  whole  of  the 
Logos,  are  acquainted  with  Christ  only'accordlng 
to  the  flesh."  * 


•  '"Eripai  hi  ol  ; 
firravp<a}uyoti,  rir  • 
Toti  Xoyou,  Xpiorii 
tWi  tA  trXqflo*  Toav  trtiritrrrvr 
ncnt.  ia  jMnncm,    0pp.  IV.  53. 


iliirtt  •'  i^!/  'Iriaoiiy  Xpiarhy  nal  rovro 
•pKa  \6yor  to  n-uv  rofuinarrtt  tlva 


lari  (rapta 


lut.      Origen.  Com- 
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In  concluding  tbis  argament,  I  wimH  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  those  general  vi«w«  of  re- 
ligion that  I  have  directly  or  indirectly  expreitaed, 
and  which  are  usually  connected  with  the  opinion* 
I  have  maintained.  In  doing  bo,  I  tball  drop  Uiu 
Bingtdar  pronoun,  and  blend  myKlf  with  tboM, 
'whoever  they  may  be,  whoite  MnUiDenta  eoffv 
apond  with  my  own.  I  ipcak  in  the  name  of  no 
party;  1  am  responsible  for  do  opinion*  wbjt^h  J 
do  not  express, and  no  man  is  r«Bp<>ri«ibl(^  (m  snini; 
bat  it  would  be  false  ntodeaty,  ot  pTC«uniptj>/ii,  to 
regard  myself  a«  standing  alone. 

We,  then,  who  reject  the  whole  myiti/rm  wtilrh 
among  FrotentanU  baa  bera  deiK.>fninatMl  "  Orlhr** 
doxy,"  as  a  tjUan  of  the  toort  pamieiotM  *m««f 
are  charged  by  ita  defimden  wiib  deprfvlllg  CWta* 
tianity  of  all  Ua  value,  with  cmriMMitNif  all  H« 
peculiar  doctrine*,  vilb  rejeeiinfc  all  but  Kt  tMtm. 
Wliat  is  it,  then,  that  we  betme  ?  m4  w»m»»  »•  »f 
that  oar  opponent!  belifnre  ? 

Christianity,  wk  sclikvie,  (mm  imn0ti  ttiffi  '/< 
know  God,  and  boa  revealed  btm  m  rK«  Vnttt^l  "f 
bis  creatorea.  It  haa  madf  kM^n  Km  ittfiKHf  ((M- 
fectiona,  Iub  prot^dancac,  and  Hm  n<kfNl  t/^HMtiftt^i 
It  baa  <Uf«!t«d  ua  to  took  op  tA  tUm  if  (fNr  M^tlffl 
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on  whom  wc  and  all  things  are  entirely  dependent, 
and  to  look  up  to  Him  with  perfect  confidence  and 
love.  It  has  made  knoT.vn  to  us  that  we  are  to  live 
for  ever;  it  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  Man  was  a.  crenture  of  this  earth,  and  it 
has  raised  him  to  a  far  nobler  rank,  and  taught 
him  to  regard  himself  as  an  immortal  being,  the 
child  of  God.  It  calls  the  sinner  to  reformation 
and  hope.  It  affords  to  virtue  the  highest  possible 
sanctions.  It  gives  to  sorrow  its  best,  and  often 
its  only  consolation.  It  presents  us,  in  the  life  of 
our  great  Master,  with  an  example  of  that  moral 
perfection  which  is  to  be  the  constant  object  of  our 
exertions.  It  has  established  the  truths  which  it 
teaches,  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  his  care  for  the  beings  of  thia 
earth.  It  has  lifted  the  veil  which  separated  God 
from  his  creatures,  and  this  life  from  eternity. 

But  all  this,  it  seems,  is  nothing,  unless  it  also 
teach,  that  there  are  three  persona  who  constitute 
the  one  God  ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  some  three- 
fold distinction,  we  know  not  what,  in  the  Divin- 
ity ;  that  one  of  these  persona  or  distinctions  was 
united  in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  the  sufTerings  of 
the  latter  were  the  sufferings  of  the  former;  and 
that  it  is  only  through  these  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  we  may  hope  for  the  mercy  of  his 
Father.  The  religion  of  joy  and  consolation  will, 
it  is  contended,  lose  its  value,  unless  it  announce 
to  08,  that  we  are  created  under  the  wrath  and 
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curse  of  God ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  per- 
form his  will,  unless  our  moral  natures  be  created 
anew;  and  that  this  is  a  favor  denied  to  far  the 
greater  part  of  men,  who  are  required  to  perform 
what  lie  has  made  it  morally  impossible  they 
should  perform,  with  the  most  unrelenting  rigor, 
and  under  penalty  of  the  most  terrible  and  ever- 
laating  torments.  Such  doctrines  as  these  are 
represented  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, those  from  which  it  derives  its  value  ;  and  our 
opponenti)  appear  to  think,  thiit  if  nothing  better 
was  to  be  efl'ectcd  than  to  make  God  known  to 
men,  to  reveal  to  them  hia  paternal  character,  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  to  furnish 
the  highest  motives  to  virtue,  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  the  Deity  to  interpose  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  effect  purposes  so  unimportant. 

The  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  established 
by  Christianity  are  doctrines  of  inestimable  value. 
The  question  of  their  truth  is  one  which  interests 
UB  most  deeply.  Our  happiness  and  our  virtue  are 
at  stake  on  the  decision.  If  they  are  not  true,  we 
are  miserable  indeed.  The  brute,  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  present  day,  has  a  preferable 
tenure  of  existence  to  that  of  man,  if  they  are  both 
to  perish  together.  But  if  these  doctrines  are  true, 
there  is  a  prospect  displayed  before  us  inconceiv- 
ably glorious  and  delightful.  They  are  truths 
which  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  teach.  Look 
again  at  the  doctrines  which  we  are  opposing. 
Are  these  doctrines  of  any  importance  or  value  ? 
Is  it  important  to  our  virtae  and  happiness,  that 
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there  should  be  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature ;  or  that  the  mercy  of  God  which  is 
extended  toward  ua  should  have  been  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  his  Son  ?  Is  it  desirable  for  as 
to  be  satisfied  that  our  natures  are  so  depraved, 
that,  till  they  are  changed  by  the  act  of  God,  we 
can  do  nothing  to  please  him  ?  Examine  the 
creeds  of  what  is  called  Orthodoxy;  and  read  the 
summary  of  obligations  which  these  creeds  teach 
us  that  we  lie  under  to  God  as  our  Maker.  What 
obligations  would  be  due  from  his  creatures  to  a 
being  who  had  formed  them  under  his  "displeas- 
ure and  curse,"  made  them  "bond-slaves  to  Satan," 
and  "JL-STLY  liable"  —  the  absurdity  is  as  gross 
as  the  impiety — "to  all  punishments  ia  this  world, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  Come."  With  what  feel- 
ings might  such  creatures  justly  regard  their 
Maker  ?  What  is  the  character  which  they  would 
have  a  right  to  ascribe  to  him?  It  would  be 
mockery  to  ask,  if  it  be  desirable  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  true ;  or  if  Christianity  would  lose  its 
value,  should  it  appear  that  it  taught  no  such  doc- 
trine. 

It  is  because  we  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  true  religion  to  hu- 
man virtue  and  happiness,  and  therefore  desire  to 
promote  its  influence,  that  we  wish  men  to  know 
and  believe  that  these  arc  not  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  ia  because  God  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  oar  perfect  veneration  and  love,  that  we 
revolt  at  doctrines  which  confound  and  darken  our 
ideas  of  hia  nature,  which  represent  one  person  in 
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the  Deity  as  exacting,  and  another  as  submitting 
fo,  the  panishmeiit  of  our  offences;  and  at  oilier 
doctrines  far  worse  than  these,  which,  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  have  their  full  influence  upon 
the  mind,  would  make  God  an  object  of  utter 
horror  and  detestation.  We  believe  that  the  great 
truths  of  religion  taught  by  Christianity  are  the 
foundation  of  public  and  private  happiness,  of  the 
good  order  of  well-regulated  society,  of  purity  of 
morals,  of  our  domestic  enjoyments,  of  all  that  is 
most  generous  and  most  disinterested  in  the  hu- 
man character,  of  all  those  qualities  which  endear 
man  to  man ;  that  they  make  life  cheerful,  and  rec- 
oncile us  to  death  ;  and  that  it  is  ou  these  that  the 
character  must  be  formed  which  will  fit  us  for 
heaven;  —  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  wish  them 
to  be  presented  to  men  such  as  they  really  are,  free 
from  the  gross  errors  which  human  folly  and  per- 
versity have  connected  with  them, — errors  that  have 
prevented  their  reception,  and  essentially  counter- 
acted their  influence. 

Especially  at  the  present  time,  when,  through 
the  discredit  and  odium  cast  upon  Christianity  by 
the  false  systems  that  have  assumed  its  name,  its 
power  has  been  annihilated  through  a  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  of  society  as  an  obsolete  superstition,  the 
call  is  most  imperative  upon  those  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men  is  an  object  of  concern, 
to  use  all  means  at  their  command  to  re-establish 
its  true  character.     If  they  are  indeed  engaged  in 
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supporting  the  cause  of  truf,  religion  against 
irreligioii  and  superstition,  tlien  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind are  staked  upon  their  success.  AJt  efiorta  to 
promote  the  influence  of  Christianity  will  be  inef- 
fectual, till  its  real  character  is  understood  and 
acknowledged ;  for  of  all  the  opposition  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  that  which  substitutes  in  its  place 
any  of  those  false  systems  that  have  assumed  ita 
name  is  at  the  present  day  the  most  pernicious. 
If  the  doctrines  against  which  we  contend  are 
false,  then  the  worst  enemy  of  Christianity  is  he 
who  asserts  them  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ. 

In  concluding  this  work,  I  should  not  speak  of 
myself  personally,  were  it  not  for  the  desire  which 
every  reader  naturally  feels  to  know  the  probable 
motives  of  one  who  addresses  him  on  any  impor- 
tant topic  of  practical  interest.  Disconnected,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
world,  and  independent  of  any  party  or  of  any 
man's  favor,  there  ia,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  it  can  be  a  matter  of  less  private  con- 
cern what  opinions  others  may  hold.  No  one  will 
suppose,  that,  if  literary  fame  were  my  object,  I 
should  have  sought  it  by  such  a  discussion  as  this 
in  which  I  have  engaged.  Even  among  those  who 
have  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  errors  opposed, 
much  indifference  and  much  disgust  to  the  subject 
must  be  overcome,  before  I  can  expect  this  work 
to  find  any  considerable  number  of  readers.  I 
commenced  it  not  long  after  one  of  the  severest 
deprivations  of  my  life,  the  loss  of  a  most  valued, 
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and  most  justly  valued  friend,  and  have  continued 
it  with  sickness  and  death  around  me.  I  have 
been  writing,  as  it  were,  on  the  tombstones  of 
those  who  were  most  dear  to  me,  with  feelings 
of  the  character,  purposes,  and  duties  of  life  which 
my  own  death-bed  will  not  strengthen.  I  may, 
then,  claim  at  least  that  share  of  unsuspicious  at- 
tention to  which  every  one  is  entitled  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  other  motive  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  than  a  very  serious,  earnest, 
and  enduring  conviction  of  their  truth  and  impor- 
tance. 
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NOTE     A.                             ^^^^H 

(See  p.  251.)                                                 ^ 

EXPLANATION  OF  JOHN  ri.  61,  6i.' 

«  Does  this  give  you  offence  ?      What,  then,  if 
you  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where 
he  was  before  ?  " 

In  these  and  the   following  words,  Jesus  is  re- 
marking upon,  and  in  part  explaining,  what  he  has 
before  said.      The  purport  of  the  words  is  this : 
Does   it  offend   you  that   I  speak   of  ray  death?            _ 
Would  your  offence  continue,  ehonld  you  see  me            ■ 
after  my  death  ascending  to  heaven  ?                                    H 

It  may  be  that  Jesus  here  referred  to  his  ascen-            " 
eion  from  earth  and  disappearance  from  the  view 
of  bis  disciples.      But  if  he  did  so,  that  miracle 
was,  I  conceive,  present   to   hia  mind   only  as  a            H 
proof  and  visible  emblem  of  what  he  principally           ^| 
intended  in  his  words.      What  he  principally  in-           ^M 
tended  was  his  return  to  God  from  whom  he  came,           ^M 
after  passing  through  his  sufferings  and  death.                     H 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  expressions  "coming  from"  and  "descending 
from  "  heaven  or  God,  which  are  founded  on  Jew- 
ish conceptions  of  heaven  as  the  focal  habitation  of 
the  Deity,  arc  in  their  nature  necessarily  figurative, 
and  do  not  admit  of  being  taken  in  a  verbal  sense. 
God  is  in  no  one  place  rather  than  in  another. 
There  is  no  portion  of  space  that  may  be  desig- 
nated as  lieaven  on  account  of  its  being  his  pecu- 
liar habitation.  "To  be  in  heaven,"  or  "to  be 
with  God,"  does  not  denote  existence  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  "  To  descend  from  heaven,"  or  "  to 
come  from  God,"  does  not  imply  previous  existence 
ill  any  particular  place.  So  to  understand  such 
expressions  is  to  take  words  necessarily  figurative 
in  their  literal  meaning. 

"  Enoch  walked  with  God  "  ;  —  "  Their  cry  went 
vp  to  God  " ;  —  "  The  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it "  ;  —  "  I>raw  near  to  God  "  ;  —  "  God 
has  departed  from  rae  "  ;  — "  O  God,  be  not  far 
from  mc  " ;  —  "  God  will  hear  Mm  from  his  holg 
heaven" ;  —  "  Look  down  from  heaven,  O  Lord"; — 
"  The  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven  " ;  —  "  Whom  have 
1  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  "  —  "  God  sent  me  before 
you  "  ;  —  "I  (the  Lord)  send  thee  to  the  children 

of  Israel " ; —  "  Let  us  return  to  the  Lord, 

and  he  will  come  to  us."  In  these  passages,  and 
in  numberless  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  perceive 
how  the  imperfection  of  human  conceptions  and  of 
human  language  has  led  to  the  use  of  cxpressiona 
equally  figorative  with  those  of  "  descending  from," 
and  "  ascending  to,"  heaven  and  God. 
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The  expressions  above  quoted  are  from  (he  Old 
Testament,  but  they  are  such  as  are  familiarly  ueed 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day.  We  do 
not  find  among  them  those  harsher  figures  and 
ruder  conceptions  which  elsewhere  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 

In  John's  own  ^VTitings,  and  particularly  in  hia 
reports  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  there  is  much 
language  of  a  similar  kind.  "  There  was  a  man 
[John]  sent  from  God  "  ;  —  "  The  only  Son  who 
is  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father";  —  "Ye  will  see 
heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  to  the  Son  of  Man  "  ;  —  "  The  Son 
of  Man  who  is  in  heaven"  ;  —  "  The  Father  has  not 
le/t  vie  alone  "  ;  —  "I  speak  what  I  have  seen  unlh 
my  Father"  ;  —  "I  epeak  to  the  world  what  Ihave 
heard  from  Hira  "  ;  —  "  There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house ;  I  am  going  that  I  may  prepare 
a  place  for  you";  —  "He  who  has  seen  me  has 
seen  the  Father";  —  "Whoever  loves  mc  will 
obey  my  words ;  and  my  Father  wilt  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  to  Mm,  and  make  our  abode  irftA 
Mm  ";  —  "I  came  from  the  Father  into  the  world ; 
now  I  am  leaving  the  world,  and  going  to  the 
Father." 

As  the  conceptions  which  we  finite  beings  form 
of  the  Infinite  Being  must  be  inadequate  and  im- 
perfect, so  a  great  part  of  our  language  concerning 
him  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect,  and 
naturally  assumes  a  figurative  character.  Such,  of 
course,  is  particularly  the  case  with  popular  lan- 
guage.    This  ia  full  of  modes  of  speech  addressed 


to  the  imagination  and  feeliogs,  but  of  a  different 
character  among  different  nations.  It  abounds 
niore  with  figures,  and  becomes  more  remote  from 
literal  truth,  in  proportion  as  it  expresses,  or  is 
conformed  to,  the  conceptions  of  unphiloBOphica] 
thinkers,  —  of  such  a  people  as  the  Jews,  A  great 
mistake  wiU  be  committed,  if  from  the  multitude 
of  these  figures  we  pick  out  one  made  remarkable, 
perhaps,  by  being  particularly  remote  from  our 
modcM  of  expression,  and  impose  upon  it,  not  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  for  this  may  be  im- 
possible, but  some  imaginary,  mystical  meaning, 
which  is  too  obscure  to  oflend  ua  by  presenting  aii 
obvious  absurdity. 

Our  Lord,  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  where 
he  speaks  of  descending  from  heaven,  conforms  his 
language  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews,  that  heaveii 
was  the  peculiar  abode  of  God,  But  we  cannot 
receive  this  conception  as  true,  and  therefore  can- 
not understand  the  words  in  their  literal  sense,* 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  ids  declaring 
himself  to  have  descended  from  heaven  was  in- 
tended as  an  affirmation  of  bis  pre-existence,  for 
that  by  "  heaven  "  is  meant  a  portion  of  space 
where  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man  reside. 
By  "heaven"  I  conceive  that,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  we  mean  that  future  state  of  blessed- 
ness on  which  the  good  will  enter  after  death,  and 
in  which,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  those 


'  [The  wmaindor  of  this  note  is  from  a: 
il  not  bccD  roviied  b;  ihe  anUipr.] 
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who  have  been  connected  on  earth  may  be  near 
each  other.  But  there  is  no  rational  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  that  those  beings  who  are  of  a 
higher '  order  than  man  exist  witliin  the  hmita  of 
a  certain  definite  portion  of  space  which  ia  to  be 
called  heaven. 

Nor  would  our  Lord's  supposed  declaration  of 
his  having  been  a  pre-existent  spirit,  an  angel,  or 
an  archangel,  or  some  being  of  a  still  liigher  order, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  occasion  and  purpose 
of  his  discourse.  It  could  have  tended  only  to  be- 
wilder the  minds  of  hearers  who,  without  this  new 
diificulty  put  before  them,  were  already  confounded 
by  his  actions.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
discourse  was  the  necessity  of  repressing  and  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  might  be,  the  worldly  passions 
and  expeditious  of  the  Jews  arising  from  their 
false  notions  of  the  temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
Its  purpose  was  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  true 
grounds  of  his  authority,  not  as  a  warrior  and 
earthly  king,  but  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God  and 
speaking  in  God's  name  ;  —  to  the  character  neces- 
sary in  his  followers,  who  were  not  to  be  bold 
partisans  of  a  temporal  prince,  but  to  do  the  works 
which  God  required  ;  —  to  the  blessings  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  them,  not  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  from  a  triumphant  leader,  but  eternal 
life  ;  —  and  to  the  means  by  which  this  blessedness 
was  to  be  procured  for  his  followers,  not  by  hia 
success  as  a  conqueror,  but  by  his  sufferings  and 
bloody  death. 

Among  these  thoughts  there  could  be  no  pro- 


priety  in  his  introducing  the  supposed  doctrme 
that  he  himself  was  a  pre-existent  being.  On  the 
contrary,  here,  as  in  his  other  discourses,  he  keeps 
himself  individiiaJly  out  of  view.  He  is  to  be 
obeyed,  not  becauae  he  is  a  being  in  his  own 
nature  far  superior  to  man,  but  because  he  is  the 
minister  of  God.  He  speaks  of  no  authority  de- 
rived from  what  he  was  in  himself,  but  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  him   by   God. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  even  the  Jews  bo  mis- 
took or  perverted  liis  meaning  as  to  put  a  literal 
sense  upon  his  words.  When  he  told'  them  that 
he  was  "  the  true  bread  from  heaven,"  "  the  bread 
of  life,"  "  the  bread  of  God  which  was  descending 
from  heaven  and  giving  life  to  the  world,"  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Jews  or  any  other  hearers  not  to 
recognize  that  all  these  expressions  were  figurative, 
and  especially,  that  by  "  descending  from  heaven," 
as  used  concerning  the  bread  of  God,  coidd  be 
meant  nothing  more  than  "  coming  from  God." 
The  turns  of  expression  here  employed  are  meta- 
phors borrowed  from  the  account  given  in  the 
Paalma  of  the  manna,  as  bread  rained  from  heaven 
(the  visible  heavens)  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
Israelites.  (See  Psalm  Ixxviii.  23  —  25.)  We  can- 
not reasonably  suppose  that  the  Jews  imagined 
our  Lord  to  affirm  that  he  had  descended  from 
the  visible  heavens  in  a  bodily  shape,  or  thought 
of  his  claiming  to  be  a  pre-existent  spirit,  coming 
from  those  abodes  of  the  blessed  which  we  call 
-  heaven. 


NOTE    A.  39] 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  expressions 
"fo  come  from  God"  and  "to  descend  from  heav- 
en" are  synonymous.  (See  John  iii.  2,  13,  31.) 
They  both  denote  the  appearing  among  men  as  a 
minister  of  God  miraculously  authorized  by  him. 
"To  go  to  heaven"  and  "to  go  to  God"  are  at 
the  present  day  perfectly  familiar  ex])ressions,  but 
equally  figurative  with  those  on  which  we  are 
remarking,  Tiiey  mean,  to  pass  from  this  life  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence,  in  which  God  will  con- 
fer new  happiness  on  the  good. 

In  speaking  of  himself  as  having  descended  from 
heaven,  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  the  same  as 
when  in  this  discourse  he  repeatedly  designates 
himself  as  "  him  whom  God  has  sent."  "  I  have 
descended  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  senl  me."  (Verse  38 ;  com- 
pare vv.  29,  39,  40,  44,  46,  57.) 


Thus  far,  in  explaining  the  metaphor  by  which 
Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  bread  descending 
from  heaven,  we  find  nothing  which  is  not  analo- 
gous to  our  own  forms  of  expression.  But  in  the 
words  particularly  under  consideration  a  figure  oc- 
curs, which,  though  it  is  used  by  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers, Christian  and  Jewish,  has  not  found  a  place 
among  our  modes  of  speech.  It  is  connected  with 
less  philosophical  conceptions  of  God  than  those 
which  Christianity  has  taught  us  to  entertain.  In 
the  use  of  this  figure,  events  and  persons  and  states 


of  being,  which  it  is  intended  to  refer  in  the  strong- 
est manner  to  tbe  appointment  of  God,  and  to  rep- 
resent him  as  having  especially  predestined,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  a  proper  existence  while  yet 
existing  only  in  his  foreknowledge  and  purpose,  I 
have  elsewhere  explained  the  design  of  this  figure, 
and  given  many  examples  of  it.  See  the  notes  on 
John  xvii.  5  and  viii.  58.*  It  is  one  which  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  as  his 
language  is  reported  by  Johu  ;  as  when  he  says, 
"  And  now,  Father !  glorify  me  with  thyself,  giv- 
ing me  that  glory  inhich  I  had  with  thee  before  tlie 
world  was."  "  Thou  didst  love  me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Vie  world.'"  (Ch.  xvii.  5,  S4.)  In  like 
manner,  his  being  and  office  being  predetermined 
by  God  before  the  world  was,  he  here  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  existed  with  God  before  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth. 


•  [Seo  boforo,  pp.  235  -2*6.1 


(See  p.  284.) 

ON  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CO^' 
CERNING  THE  VISIBLE  HETDBN  OF  THEIR  MAS- 
TEIt  TO   EARTH. 


TuE  language  of  our  Saviour  respecting  his  fu- 
ture coming  was,  I  believe,  more  or  Jess  misunder- 
stood by  some  or  all  of  the  Apostlca,  during  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  ministry.  They  looked  for- 
ward, with  more  or  less  confidence,  to  a  personal 
and  visible  return  of  Christ  to  earth  at  no  distant 
period.  The  first  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  been 
so  wholly  unlike  what  their  countiymcn  had  uni- 
versally anticipated,  that,  when  he  spoke  of  a  future 
coming  while  the  existing  generation  was  still  liv- 
ing, they  transferred  to  this  some  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  long  entertained  respecting 
his  appearance  and  kingdom.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  language  of 
Christ.  The  evidence  of  it  may  appear  from  what 
follows. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  we  have  the 
following  narrative:*  "Peter,  turning  round,  cast 
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hia  eyes  on  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who 
was  ill  the  company,  —  the  same  who  at  the  sup- 
per was  lying  at  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  said  to 
him,  Master,  who  is  he  that  will  betray  you  1  — 
Peter,  seeing  this  disciple,  said  to  Jeaus,  Master, 
and  how  will  it  be  with  him  ?  Jeaus  answered 
him,  If  it  be  niy  will  that  he  remain  till  I  come, 
what  does  it  concern  you  ?  Be  you  ray  follower. 
Hence  spread  that  report  among  the  brothers,  that 
this  disciple  was  not  to  die  ;  though  Jesus  did  not 
say  to  him  that  he  would  not  die  ;  but,  If  it  be  my 
will  that  he  remain  till  I  come,  what  does  it  cou- 
ccrn  you  ? " 

It  was  a  belief  among  the  Jews,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  lives  of  those  saints 
who  might  be  on  earth  when  the  Messiah  should 
appear  would  be  prolonged  through  his  reign  to 
the  termination  of  all  things."  This  expectation,  it 
would  seem  from  the  passage  quoted,  was  now 
entertained  by  the  disciples  concerning  the  future 
comuig  of  Christ- 
One,  of  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  the  Jews 
was,  that  the  Messiah  would  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ;  that  he  would  raise  the  nation  to  even 
far  grealcr  power  and  splendor  than  they  believed 
it  to  have  enjoyed  during  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Similar  expectations  were  entertained 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  till  after  his  death.  The 
two  who  journeyed  with  him  to  Eramaus  after  his 
resurrection  said,  "  We  were  hoping  that  it  was  he 

*  See  Poccfck'g  Noise  MisccllanciB  in  Alaimon.  Portom  MosIb. 
Work*,  I.  177,  178. 


who  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel.""  The  last 
qaestioa  which  his  Apostles  proposed  to  him  was, 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  now  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  The  false  expectation  implied  in  these 
words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  corrected  by 
our  Saviour.  He  only  answered,  "  It  is  not  for 
yon  to  know  the  times  and  the  aeasons  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Father  alone."  |  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Apostles  shows  that  they  had  at  the 
time  no  correct  understanding  of  his  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and 
that  their  minds  still  dwelt  on  the  ancient  hopes 
of  their  countrymen, 

The  later  Jews  have  supposed,  that  at  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  the  saints  who  are  dead  will  be 
raised  from  (heir  graves  to  partake  the  glories  of 
his  kingdom. J  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  tradi- 
tionary belief,  and  that  a  similar  supposition  wag 
entertained  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  If 
BO,  it  may  have  served  in  part  as  a  foundation  for 
the  following  striking  and  eloquent  passage,  in 
which  St.  Paul  expresses  to  the  Thessalonians  hia 
expectation  of  the  near  return  of  our  Saviour  to 
earth.§ 

"  I  would  have  you  understand,  brothers,  con- 
cerning those  who  have  fallen  asleep,  that  you  may 
not  sorrow  like  other  men  who  have  no  hope.     For 


n,  "  Id  quo  Toriio  .laiimciriini  de  rwar- 
B  expeniliintar,"  one  of  hi!  Sout  Mis. 


calUner  npon  ibu  Porta  Mosla.    Woriu,  L  1S9,  leqt]. 
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as  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  bu 
also  will  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  again  with  him 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  this  we  say  to 
you,  brothers,  as  teachers  from  God,  that  we  who 
are  hving,  we  who  are  left  till  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,*  shall  not  anticipate  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  will  descend  from 
heaven,  with  a  summons  ^ven  by  an  archangel 
sounding  the  trump  of  God ;  and  they  who  have 
died  in  Christ  will  arise  first.  Then  we  who  are 
living,  we  who  are  left,  shall  be  borne  up  Avith  them 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and*  so 
shall  we  be  ever  with  Ihc  Lord.  So  then  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words."' 

The  Thessalonians,  it  is  evident  fi-om  both  of  the 
Epistles  addressed  to  them,  were  looking  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  an  event  not  distant. 
This  expectation  they  would  hardly  have  enter- 
tained so  strongly  as  they  appear  to  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  St.  Paul,  through 
whom  they  had  just  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Anticipating  that  our  Saviour  was  about  to  come 
in  person  to  establish  his  kingdom  and  reward  his 
followers,  they  feared,  it  seem?,  that  their  friends 
who  had  died  might  not  share  in  the  glories  and 
blessings  to  be  then  enjoyed  by  those  Christians 
who  might  be  living.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Apostle  to  remove  this  apprehension. 

*  It  is  tfani  Ibat  the  wordH,  ijiitii  of  fuvrtc,  ol  irrpiKinrofirroi 
ih  r^v  itapavataii  tou  nvitiov,  Bhoald  be  rendered.  St.  Paul  tpoak* 
or  ihotc  wbo  are  nlivc,  those  who  nre  left  till  the  commg  of  the  Lotd, 
ID  conlradisliDction  from  ihone  who  bare  fullcn  ulcep. 
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But  if  we  rightly  understand  the  passage,  the 
conceptioQa  of  the  Apostle  respecting  our  Lord's 
future  coming  were  erroneous.  Undoubtedly  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  bo.  But  to  what  does  the 
error  amount  ?  Does  it  affect  any  important  doc- 
trine of  religion  ?  What  is  the  essential  fact  here 
expressed,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  which 
St.  Paul  had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  opinions  of  his  countrymen  1  The 
essential  doctrine  —  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
a  truih  of  rtligion  —  is  this,  that,  whether  the  fol- 
lofrers  of  Christ  live  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ou 
earth,  their  future  happiness  is  equally  secure.  The 
dead  and  the  living  are  equally  the  care  of  God ; 
and  thf  time  is  coming  when  they  will  all  meet 
together  where  their  Master  has  gone  before. 

That  St.  Paul  had  in  view  that  figurative  lan- 
guage in  which  our  Saviour  was,  as  I  believe,  sup- 
posed to  have  predicted  his  future  personal  coming, 
appears  from  the  words  immediately  following  those 
just  quoted.  The  Apostle  adopts  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  the  Evangelists  represent  Christ 
as  having  used. 

"  But  concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
brothers,  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  wTJte  to 
you.  For  you  yourselves  know  welJ,  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  coming  as  a  thief  in  the  night'     For 


*  Compare  Mallheir  zx[t.  43,  44.  "  Bat  this  yoa  know,  thai  ir 
the  master  of  a  hoase  is  avani  at  what  hoar  a  Ibief  ia  comiDg,  be  i« 
awake,  and  safCen  not  bia  bonse  lo  he  bipten  into.  So  then  bo  jon 
alwaja  ready ;  for  ia  an  hoar  in  which  jou  do  not  Bipect  him,  the 
Son  of  Man  will  come." 
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when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden 
destruction  will  come  upon  them,'  as  the  pangs  of 
a  woman  with  child ;  and  they  will  not  escape- 
But  you,  brothers,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day  should  come  upon  you  as  a  thief.  You  are 
all  children  of  the  light,  and  children  of  the  day; 
we  are  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness.  Let 
U9  not  sleep,  then,  as  others,  bat  watch  and  be 
sober,"  f 

With  their  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, the  Jews  had  connected  the  belief  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  his  enemies.  A  similar 
belief  we  find  expressed  by  St  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (written  shortly  after 
the  First,)  in  which  he  encourages  them  with  the 
hope  that  Christ  was  coming  to  deliver  them  from 
persecution  by  the  destruction  of  their  persecutors. 

"  We  glory  in  you,  telling  the  churches  of  God 
of  your  constancy  and  faithfulness  in  ail  your  per- 
secutions, and  the  afHictions  that  you  endure ; 
which  afford  a  pledge  of  that  just  judgment  of 
God,  by  wliich  you  will  be  declared  worthy  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  you  are  suffering. 
Since  it  will  be  just  for  God  to  make  them  suffer 
in  return  who  are  afflicting  yon,  and  to  give  yoa 
who  are  afflicted  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  manifested  from  heaven,  with  the  angela 
of  his  might,  in  flaming  fire,  punishing  those  who 
know  not  God,  and  those  who  refuse  obedience  to 


the  gospel  of  c 


*  Campars  Mattbcw  x: 
t  Compare  Alatthew  x: 


■  Lord  Jesus ;  who  will  suffer  tiie 
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penalty  of  everlasting  destruction,  inflicted  by  the 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord  himself,  when  he  shall 
come  in  that  day  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
honored  in  all  believers."  * 

But  the  Tbessalonianii,  it  appears,  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  regarding  it  as  an  event 
close  at  hand.  St.  Paul,  in  consequence,  though 
he  himself  anticipated  it  as  not  very  distant,  re- 
minds them,  in  order  to  allay  the  feverish  state  of 
feeling  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been,  that  he 
had  in  a  previous  conversation  with  them  pointed 
out  a  certain  event  by  which  it  was  to  be  preceded, 
and  which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  This  event  I 
suppose  to  have  been  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
otu-  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation 
of  the  obscure  passage  to  which  I  refer.f 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Tliessalonians, 
was  looking  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  those 
Christians  who  had  died,  which  sliould  take  place 
at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  regarded 
himself  and  those  whom  he  addressed  as  individ- 
uals who  might  be  living  at  the  time  of  that  event. 
The  same  anticipations  appear  in  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.     He  says  :  — 

"  Through  the  Messiah  all  will  be  made  alive. 
But  each  in  his  proper  order;  Christ  the  first  fruits ; 
next,  they  who  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming. 
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"  Brothers,  I  tell  you  a  new  truth.  We  shall  not 
indeed  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  ;  in  a 
moment,  in  the  glance  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ; 
—  for  the  trump  will  sound,  and  the  dead  will  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."" 

St.  Paul  elsewhere  in  his  Epistles  refers,  I  think, 
to  the  expected  personal  appearance  of  his  Master ; 
as,  when  addressing  the  Corinthians,  some  of  whom 
were  disposed  to  an  unfriendly  judgment  concern^ 
ing  him,  he  says :  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
till  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  what  is 
liidden  in  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  pur- 
poses of  men's  hearts  ;  and  then  every  one's  praise 
will  be  from  God."f 

Thus  also  he  exhorts  the  Romans  to  obey  the 
precepts  he  had  given  them,  "understanding  the 
time  ;  for  the  hour,"  he  aays,  "  has  come  for  ns  to 
awake  from  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  deliverance  nearer 
than  when  we  became  believers.  The  night  is  fax 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  J 

To  the  Philippians  {iv.  5)  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is 
at  hand,"  apparently  in  the  same  sense  in  which  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  8)  it  is  said,  "  The  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

He  tells  the  Corinthians :  "  1  ever  thank  my  God 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  favor  of  God  bestowed 
upon  you  through  Christ  Jeaus  ;  for  you  have  been 
enriched  by  him  with  all  instruction  and  all  knowl- 
edge, the  doctrine  of  Christ  having  been  firmly  es- 
tablished among  you,  so  that  you  are  poor  in  no 
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blessing,  whilst  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of 
oar  LoTd  Jesus  Christ ;  and  God  also  will  preserve 
you  steadfast  to  the  end,  so  that  you  may  be  with- 
out blame  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."" 

To  the  Philippians  (i.  6)  he  expresses  his  confi- 
dence, that  "he  among  them  who  has  begun  a  good 
work  will  go  on  to  perfect  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  will  now  take  notice  of  a  single  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John.  It  has  been  expected 
by  the  later  Jews  that  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist, 
or  of  the  Anti- Messiah,  would  precede  that  of  the 
Messiah.  The  same  notion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  referred  to  by  St.  John  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: — 

"  Children,  it  is  the  last  hour;  and  as  you  have 
heard  that  the  Antichrist  is  coming,  so  there  are 
now  many  antichrists,  whence  wc  know  that  it  is 
the  last  hour."f 

There  is  so  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  ascribed  to  St,  Peter  was  written  by 
him,  that  it  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  his 
opinions.  But  in  his  First  Epistle  (as  it  is  called), 
that  is,  probably,  in  the  only  writing  of  his  which 
remains,  he  says :  "  The  end  of  all  things  draws 
near.     Be  sober,  therefore,  and  watch  and  pray."  f 

"  Encourage  one  another,"  saya  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebre\v8,  "  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  you  see  the  day  is  approaching."  § 


I  do  not  refer  to  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of 
St  John,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  But  as  it 
was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  the 
early  part  of  the  second  centary,  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  I  regard  it  as  the  production  of  some 
early  Jewish  Christian,  whose  imagination  was 
highly  excited  by  the  expected  coming  of  Christ. 
It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that  he  himself  intended 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  that 
there  is  ground  for  charging  liim  with  any  fraudu- 
lent design.  His  work,  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  its  language,  is  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry. 
The  mind  of  the  writer  was  borne  away  by  his  sub- 
ject. He  intended,  as  I  conceive,  that  his  visions 
should  be  understood  as  imaginary  only,  like  those 
of  another  work  of  about  the  same  age,  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  exam- 
ple, like  those  of  Bunyan.  The  conviction  was 
strong  upon  him,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  the  object  of  his  work, 
which  in  modern  times  has  been  so  ill  understood, 
was,  I  believe,  to  describe  the  events  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  his  age,  or  his  own  partict> 
lar  t>elief,  it  was  to  be  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  his  work, 
he  professes  that  it  relates  to  events  soon  to  occur ; 
exhorting  his  readers  to  attend  to  what  is  written, 
"  because  the  time  is  near."  His  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version  :  — 

"  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  thisffs 


which  must  shorlly  come  to  pass ;  and  he  scat  and 

signified  it  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John 

Blessed  is  he  that  readefh,  and  they  that  hear,  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  thuigs 
which  are  written  therein  ;  for  the  lime  is  at  hand." 

The  words,  as  thus  translated,  show,  I  think,  that 
those  expositions  of  the  book  are  erroneous,  which 
suppose  it  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  events  concern- 
ing the  Christian  Church,  extending  to  our  own 
time  and  beyond,  some  of  the  most  important  not 
having  yet  taken  place.  Whatever  the  writer  an- 
ticipated was,  as  he  believed,  shortly  to-come  to 
pass.  But  I  suppose  that  the  words  contain  a 
much  clearer  indication  of  his  subject,  and  that 
the  first  verse  should  be  thus  rendered  :  — 

"  The  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
has  granted  him  to  show  forth  to  his  servants, — 
what  must  shortly  corac  to  pass  ;  which  he  has  sig- 
nified, sending  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John," 

The  near  coming  of  the  Lord  is  several  times 
referred  to  in  the  work  in  express  terms.  In  the 
seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  language 
which  our  Saviour  used  when  he  figuratively  spoke 
of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  quoted  by  the  writer ;  "  Lo  I  he  is  com- 
ing in  clouds,  and  every  eye  i,vill  see  him,  and  they 
who  pierced  him ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  land 
will  lament."  •  There  are  elsewhere  similar  refer- 
ences to  the  words  of  Christ.  And  the  book  con- 
dndes,  as  it  began,  with  a  declaration,  that  the 

•  Compare  Maiibtw  ixi».  30. 


events  anticipated  in  it  were  near  at  hand ;  and  an 
explicit  indication  that  the  main  event  expected 
was  the  coining  of  Christ.  "  And  the  angel  said 
to  me,  Seal  not  up  the  words  of  tlie  prophecy  of 

thia  book ;  for  the  time  is  near Lo  1  I  am 

coming  quickly  to  bring  retribution  with  me,  to 

give  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

He  who  testifies  these  things  says,  Surely  I  am 
coining  quickly.     Amen !    Come,  Lord  Jesus  I " 

The  principal  Bource  of  illustration  for  this  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  language  and  conceptions  of 
the  later  Jews,  especiidly  their  conceptions  of  events 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  ia 
&om  the  neglect  of  this  means  of  illustration,  and 
from  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  work  as,  properly  speaking,  prophetical,  that 
the  imaginations  of  most  modern  expositors  have 
been  so  bewildered  in  its  study.  The  coincidence 
between  many  of  the  conceptions  of  the  later  Jews, 
and  those  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Ajioca- 
lypse,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  former  are  tradi- 
tionary,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ 

Though  the  Second  Epistle  ascribed  to  Peter 
cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  opinions  of 
that  Apostle,  it  alTords  proof  of  a  state  of  opiiiioii 
and  feeling  existing  among  Christians  at  some 
period  during  the  first  two  centuries.  The  writer 
says  (iii.  3 - 13) :  "Be  aware  of  this,  that  in  the 
last  days  scoffers  will  arise,  following  their  own 
lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  his  promised  coming  ? 
For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continae 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  the  creatioQ. 
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Bnt  they  wilfully  forget,  that  of  old  by  the  word 
of  God  there  were  heavens,  and  an  earth  rising  o\it 
of  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  water,  which 
things  being  bo,  the  world  then  existing  was  de- 
stroyed, being  inundated  by  water;  but  the  pres- 
ent heavens  and  the  present  earth  are  by  his  word 
rcBcrved  for  fire,  being  kept  for  a  day  when  the 
impious  will  be  judged  and  destroyed.  Foi^t  not 
this  one  thing,  beloved,  that  a  day  with  the  Lord 
is  ay  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  a 
day.  The  Lord  is  not  tardy  in  performing  his 
promise  (as  some  think  him  tardy),  but  is  patient 
toward  us,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  attain  reformation.  But  the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief,  in  which  the  heav- 
ens will  pass  away  with  a  roaring  sound,  and  the 
elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth 
and  all  its  works  will  be  burnt  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  present  things  are  to  be  dissolved,  what 
ought  you  to  be  in  all  holy  eonduct  and  pious  dis- 
positions, expecting  and  earnesily  desiring  tlie  c 
ing  of  the  day  of  God,  in  which  the  heavens  will 
be  dissolved  by  fire,  and  the  elementa  melt  with 
fervent  heat.  But  we,  according  to  hi.s  promise, 
expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  in  which 
righteousness  will  dwell." 

Though  the  author  does  not  in  this  passage  ex- 
plicitly speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  —  for  by  the 
title  "  Lord  "  God  is  here  intended,  —  yet  I  sup- 
poae  there  is  no  controversy  that  he  connected  in 
his  imagination  Ihe  consummation  of  all  present 
things,  which  he   describes,  with   that  event.     It 
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appeare,  then,  from  what  he  says,  that  there  had 
been  so  much  expectation  among  Christiana  of  the 
speedy  return  of  Christ,  aa  to  afford  occasion  for 
t!ie  ridicule  of  scoffers.  The  writer,  it  aeems,  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  all  things  hy  fire  ;  a  conception  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  consummation 
of  all  tilings  by  fire  at  the  termination  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  peeu- 
Uar,  and  borrowed,  not  from  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  from 
Gentile  philosophy,  particularly  the  Stoic.  There 
ia  nothing  answering  to  it  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor,  I  think,  in  the  Jewish  traditions. 
It  is  quite  different  from  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  which  correspond  to 
those  held  by  the  Jews,  and  expressed  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse; though  they  comprised  much  which  had 
nowhere  been  taught  by  any  Apostle.  The  earlier 
Fathers  bcHevcd,  to  quote  the  description  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  as  his  au- 
thority, that  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged  ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection, 
in  which  the  followers  of  Christ  who  were  dead, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  other 
pious  Jews,  were  to  return  to  life ;  that  these,  with 
the  body  of  Christians,  were  to  inhabit  that  city 
with  Christ,  rejoicing,  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  would  follow  the  general  resurrection 
and  judgment  of  all.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  of  the  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  person 
upon  earth  ;  a  doctrine  which  the  earlier  Christians 
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would  be  disposed  to  receive  the  more  eagerly  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression,  persecution,  and 
deprivation  they  were  suffering.  It  was,  liowever, 
rejected  and  opposed  by  Origen.  When  Chria- 
tianity  became  the  religion  of  tiie  state,  and  worldly 
prosperity  shone  on  its  professors,  the  doctrine  grad- 
ually faded  out  of  notice  ;  but  it  haa  existed  to  our 
own  age,  transmitted  or  revived,  being  held  at  dif-» 
ferent  periods  by  some  one  or  other  more  enthu- 
siastic sect,  in  connection  with  the  belief  that  the 
expected  kingdom  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 

"We  will  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  opin- 
ioDB  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  additions  made  to  them  by 
others.  I  have  quoted  the  writings  of  different 
Apostles.  Probably  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  them  concerning  the  circumstances 
which  would  attend  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but 
they  all  appear  to  have  expected  his  personal  and 
visible  return  to  earth  as  an  event  not  distant ;  and 
to  have  believed  that  he  would  come  to  exercise 
judgment,  to  reward  his  faithful  followers,  to  pun- 
ish the  disobedient,  and  to  destroy  his  foes.  St 
Paal,  likewise,  expected  that  "the  dead  who  were 
Christ's  "  would  be  raised  at  his  coming.  He  fur- 
ther tells  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  followers  of 
Christ  then  living  would  be  borne  up  in  the  air  to 
meet  the  Lord  and  continue  ever  with  him ;  — 
words  which  imply,  that  he  believed  that  the  end 
of  all  present  things  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
coming  of  Christ.  To  the  Corinthians,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  resurrection  of  the  followers  of  Christ  at 
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his  coming,  he  says :  "  Then  will  be  the  ejwf,  when 
he  v.'tH  deliver  up  the  kiogdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;  after  destroying  all  dominioD  and  ail  au- 
thority and  power.  For  he  must  reign  till  He  has 
put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.    The  last  enemy, 

Death,   shall    be   destroyed And  when   all 

things  are  put  under  him,  then  will  the  Son  him- 
self be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things  under 
him,  that  God  maybe  all  in  all.'"  We  are  like- 
wise led  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  connected 
the  end  of  the  world  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
the  strong  language  that  he  uses  concerning  the 
general  judgment  of  men,  which  was  then  to  take 
place.  Thus  he  says  to  Timothy  :  "  I  charge  thee 
before  God,  and  before  Jesus  Christ,  who  will 
judge  tiie  living  and  the  dead  when  he  shall  appear 
in  his  kingdom  ";f  and  the  conception,  that  we 
must "  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
to  receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the 
body,  either  good  or  evil,"  is  one  which  he  repeat- 
edly expresses.^  That  he  looked  for  the  end  of  the 
world  as  following  the  coming  of  Christ,  may  be 
inferred  also  from  his  describing  those  who  should 
then  rise  as  passing  from  mortality  to  immortality, 
and  as  clothed  with  spiritual  bodies.  "  Flesh  and 
blood,"  he  says,  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  ^  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  likewise  speak  of 
"  its  being  the  last  time  "  ;  and  of  "  the  end  of  ali 
things  being  at  hand."     It  is  to  be  particularly  ob- 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  24-38.  t  !  Timothy  it.  I . 

J  Homnni  j'lT.  10  ;  a  Corinlhiam  y.  10, 
\  1  Coriuthiaiu  XT.  50. 
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served,  that  there  is  no  intimation  given  by  any 
Apostle  of  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  among  many  others,  serves  to  show 
that  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
clearly  taught,  was  not  the  work  of  St  John. 

Sl'ch,  then,  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  second  coming  of  their 
Master,  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  subject, 
so  important  in  many  of  its  relations,  from  its  spe- 
cial bearing  upon  the  explanations  which  I  have 
given  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  his  language  concerning  his 
future  coming,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  and  his  passing  judgment  upon  all  men, 
presents  no  difficulty  when  compared  with  subse- 
quent events;  that  his  expressions  are  figurative, 
and  that  their  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  analo- 
gous metaphors,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious; 
and  that,  however  bold  some  of  them  may  appear, 
they  do  not  transcend  the  genius  of  the  Oriental 
style.  But  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
Apostles,  through  causes  which  I  have  endeavored 
partly  to  explain,  instead  of  a  figurative  coming, 
expected  a  literal  return  of  their  Master  to  earth, 
before  the  generation  then  living  should  pass  away; 
that,  instead  of  a  figurative  judgment,  they  believed 
that  on  his  return  he  would  judge  all  men  in  per- 
son;  and  that,  in  connection  with  these  events, 
they  anticipated  the  end  of  ail  things.  These  ex- 
pectations were  erroneous  ;  and  before  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  ^ven  of  the  words  of  Christ 
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can  be  fully  admitted,  this  error  mnst  be  mider- 
etood.  We  must  not  read  over  the  passages  in 
which  it  13  expreaaed  with  a  confused  misapprehen- 
Bion  of  their  sense,  as  if  they  related  to  events  still 
future,  and  were  at  the  same  time  coincident  in 
meaning  with  the  language  of  Christ. 

Nothing  more  need  be  aaid  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference which  I  suppose  to  exist  between  his  mean- 
ing and  the  conceptions  of  the  Apostles  respecting 
his  future  coming.  But  there  are  quetstions  and 
conaiderationa  suggested  by  the  facts  brought  for- 
ward, which,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  tliia  work,  are  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  not  our  Saviour  prevent  his  Apostles 
from  falling  into  the  error  wo  have  remarked? 
The  answer  to  thia  question  will  open  to  ua  views 
of  much  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament. 

On  many  subjects  our  Saviour  refrained  from 
entering  into  a  full  explanation,  dnd  correcting  the 
errors  of  his  hearers.  They  were  errors  not  inti- 
mately connected  wdth  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion. The  course  of  events,  the  advance  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  would 
afford  suBicient  correctives ;  and  he  was  not  sent 
to  deliver  men  from  all  false  opinions,  and  to  fiir- 
nish  a  digest  of  truth  upon  every  subject.  An 
error  not  important  may  be  so  interwoven  with  an 
essentia!  truth,  that  it  can  be  separated  only  by  tho 
hazardous  experiment  of  unravelling  the  whole  web. 


A  misapprehension  of  facts  may  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  practically  true.  Their  roots 
may  be  so  twisted  round  it,  that  there  is  danger  of 
eradicating  them  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it.  Nor 
does  the  communication  of  truth  depend  upon  the 
instructor  alone.  No  instructor  can  give  a  child 
the  knowledge  of  a  man.  He  to  whom  God  liad 
opeued  the  treasure-house  of  wisdom  could  not 
malie  all  his  most  willing  hearers  as  wise  as  him- 
self. Putting  out  of  view  all  miraculous  influence 
upon  the  mind,  men  can  be  advanced  in  intellectual 
improvement  only  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which  they  have  already  made.  A  truth,  how- 
ever clearly  presented,  must  be  in  some  accordance 
with  the  previous  habits  of  thinking  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  in  order  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  and  a  truth  ill  apprehended,  detached 
from  the  relations  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
may  be  more  mischievous  than  the  error  which  it 
is  intended  to  supplant.  Men  must  be  taught,  as 
our  Saviour  taught  them,  as  "  they  are  able  to  bear 
it."  To  have  enabled  his  hearers  fidly  to  compre- 
hend all  facts  and  truths  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  freed  their  minds  from  all  false 
conceptions  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom, and  every  topic  which  has,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  a  bearing  upon  religion,  could  have 
been  effected  only  by  a  miracle  which  would  almost 
have  changed  their  identity.  Supposing  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Apostles  such  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought,  still  their  hearers  would  have  been 
as  dull  of  apprehension  as  were  those  whom  Christ 
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taught.  Had  the  Apostles  been  placed  in  all  re- 
spects on  an  equality  with  their  Master ;  had  they 
been  guided  throughout  by  the  same  perfect  judg- 
ment, which  implies  not  merely  the  highest  Intel* 
lectual,  but  the  highest  moral  excellence  ;  had  they 
each  been  quali&cd  to  supply  his  place,  and  entitled 
to  every  name  of  honor  which  belongs  to  him, — 
tlieir  disciples  would  have  held  the  same  place  which 
they  themselves  now  do  as  disciplesof  Christ.  They 
rau»t  have  taught  their  followers  as  their  Master 
had  taught  them;  and  whenever  this  miraculous 
regeneration  of  intellect  ceased,  and  men's  minds 
were  left  to  their  natural  action,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  their  opinions  was  suffered  to  pursue  ita 
ordinary  course,  —  whenever  infallibility  was  no 
longer  secured  by  the  power  of  God, — errors  of 
some  kind  would  necessarily  mingle  with  men's 
religious  faith.  As  regards  (he  Apostles,  we  be- 
lieve that  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  by  direct  miraculous  communi- 
cations from  him,  in  regard  to  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity,  But  we  have  no  warrant  to  be- 
lieve, nor  is  there  any  probable  argument  to 
show,  that  this  divine  illumination  was  further 
extended. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  teach  the  essential  truths 
of  religion.  Even  these  truths  were  but  imper- 
fectly apprehended  by  most  of  those  who  heard 
him,  and,  I  may  add,  have  been  but  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  most  of  those  who,  from  his  time 
to  our  own,  have  professed  themselves  to  be  hia 
disciples.     When  we  find,  that  on  the  last  night 
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of  his  ministry  one  of  his  ApoMlea  aaid  to  him, 
"  Maatefj  show  ua  the  Father,  and  wo  shall  be 
satisfied," "  it  may  be  perceived  that  there  were 
diHiculties  enough  to  be  overcome  in  commnni- 
cating  to  them  a  full  apprehension  of  those  ele- 
mentary truths.  Their  attention  was  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them  by  discussions,  doubts,  ques- 
tions, and  explanations  respecting  subjects  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  concerning  which  they 
might  have  adopted  the  errors  of  their  age.  When, 
referring  to  tiie  doctrine  of  the  pre-existonce  of 
souls,  a  doctrine  at  that  time  generally  connected 
with  the  belief  of  their  immortality,  they  asked, 
"  Master,  who  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blimlVfour  Saviour  in  his  answer 
did  not  explain  to  them  the  mistake  implied  in 
those  words.  When,  under  the  belief  common  to  • 
their  countrymen,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
were  punishments  from  God,  certain  individuals 
came  to  tell  him  of  the  "  GaliltEans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,"  J  there 
was  nothing  in  his  reply  to  correct  their  false  con- 
ceptions. The  relative  importance  of  different  doc- 
trines, the  wide  separation,  which  divides  what  is 
essential  in  true  rehgion  from  all  the  accessory 
notions  that  men  have  made  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, is  very  little  understood  at  the  present  day, 
and  was  not  better  understood  by  the  Jews  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago.  In  most  minds,  those  opinions 
which  they  believe  or  fancy  to  have  anything  of  a 


religious  character  are  disposed  without  regard  to 
perspeclive.  They  all  stand  forward  equal  in  mag- 
nitude. It  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  character- 
istics of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  essential  truths  of  religion  and  all 
other  doctrinea,  true  or  false,  was  never  confounded 
by  him.  He  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  only 
upon  what  it  most  concerned  them  to  know  as  re- 
ligious beings,  that  is,  as  creatures  of  God  and 
heirs  of  immortality.  In  order  to  effect  this  pnr- 
pose,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  confine  his  teach- 
ing to  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  If  he  had 
done  otherwise,  if  he  had  labored  to  correct  the 
errors  of  his  hearers  upon  subjects  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  to  place  the  truth  distinctly  before  them 
in  all  those  new  relations  which  It  might  present, 
■  his  hearers  would  unavoidably  have  confounded 
the  doctrines  thus  taught  them  upon  divine  au- 
thority with  those  essential  principles  which  alone 
it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  announce.  Their 
imaginations  and  feelings  miglit  perhaps  have  been 
more  occupied  about  what  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence for  them  to  know,  than  about  truths  which 
it  was  of  the  highest  concern  that  they  should  un- 
derstand themselves,  and  be  qualified  to  teach  to 
others, 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  viewed.  We  must  consider,  not  mere- 
ly the  disciples,  but  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  we  must 
regard  the  character  of  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  un- 
stable multitudes  whom  he  addressed,  and  whom 
his  Apostles  were  to  address  ;  and  we  must  reool- 
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lect,  that  whatever  ho  taught  to  his  Apostles  was 
in  effect  taught  to  all ;  that  it  was  their  proper 
office  to  publish  his  whole  doctjine.  Now  in  com- 
municating to  men  the  essential  truths  of  religion, 
end  in  conEiiing  bis  attention  to  these  alone,  he 
had  to  encounter  prejudieea  and  passions  the  most 
obstinate  and  violent.  Superstition,  fanaticism, 
and  hypocrisy,  all  that  is  in  most  direct  opposition 
to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  constituted  the  re- 
ligion of  a  great  part  of  the  Jews.  It  was  vital  to 
the  selfish  purposes  and  to  the  authority  of  those 
who  were  leaders  among  the  people,  that  the  errors 
which  prevailed  sljould  retain  theur  power  over 
men's  minds.  The  bigotry  of  false  religion  was  at 
the  same  time  inflamed  by  national  pride.  This 
opposition  Christ  had  to  encounter,  and  hence  he 
was  assailed  throughout  his  ministry  with  continual 
cavil,  reproach,  and  persecution  ;  and  he  saw  from 
ita  commencement,  that  he  should  soon  become 
their  victim.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  required  the  utmost  eircumspeciion,  judg- 
ment, and  self-command.  No  new  prejudice  was 
to  be  needlessly  excited.  No  unnecessary  occasion 
of  cavil  was  to  be  presented.  No  opportunity  for 
perverting  or  contradicting  his  words  was  to  be 
given,  that  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
purpose  of  his  mission.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
waste  the  numbered  days  of  his  ministry,  in  which 
80  mnch  was  to  be  accomplished,  to  perplex  his 
hearers,  and  to  exasperate  his  foes,  by  entering  into 
controversy  or  explanations  respecting  topics  of 
minor  concern.     The  hold  which  a  prejudice  has 


upon  the  mind  ia  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
show  of  proof  that  may  be  brought  in  its  support. 
Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  we  should  i 
regard  only  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  have  in  other 
Qgeit  been  the  occasion  of  rancorous  contention. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  dispute  raged  in  the 
Greek  empire  concerning  the  question,  whether 
the  light  which  shone  round  Christ  at  his  trans- 
figuration was  created  or  uncreated.  Four  coun- 
cils were  assembled,  and  those  who  affirmed  it  to 
be  created,  and  held  the  consequences  which  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  doctrine,  were 
anathematized  as  worse  than  all  other  heretics.* 
If  a  new  teacher  of  true  religion  had  been  sent 
from  God  to  the  men  of  that  age,  we  may  easily 
comprehend,  that  few  mistakes  would  have  tended 
more  to  render  his  mission  fruitless,  than  for  hira 
to  have  entered  Into  any  explanation,  or  to  have 
passed  any  judgment,  upon  this  controversy.  In 
the  defence  of  what  we  now  consider  as  gross 
errors,  a  blind  and  deaf  bigotry  has  been  displayed, 
the  strength  of  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  since 
the  delusion  has  passed  away.  It  is  not  yet  two 
centuries  since  the  denial  of  the  then  common 
belief  of  witchcraft  was  regarded  as  implying  the 
denial  of  the  agency  of  any  spiritual  being,  of  the 
existence  of  the  Invisible  world,  and  consequently 

*  See  FeUTii  DojrniBla  Tbeologicn.  De  Deo  Dei(|ae  Fropris- 
intibua,  Lib.  I.  c.  13.  CaaipBTD  Moibtiin's  Institutes  of  Kcdesiuti- 
c»l  Hulorj,  CenL  XIV.  F.  II.  Ch.  V.  (S  '.  S;  Gieselor,  Bd.  11. 
Ablh.  IlL  (  139,  lie  Aufl.,  or  TqL  UL  {  137,  Cunoingbam's  Traiu> 
UtioD.] 
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as  virtual  atheism,'  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
a  long  period  before,  the  doctrine  of  dtEmoniacal 
poasession  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  many 
diseases  were  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Our  Saviour 
never  taught  that  this  was  a  false  doctrine.  He 
occasionally  used  language  conformed  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  believed  it  to  be  true.  Why 
was  he  silent  on  this  subject  ?  Why  did  he  leave 
some,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  in  error  concerning 
it,  as  appears  from  the  common  belief  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  three  Gospels,  though  not  in 
that  of  St.  John  ?  Let  us  consider,  that,  if  he 
had  taught  the  truth,  he  would  immediately  have 
been  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  an  unbeliever 
in  the  invisible  world,  as  a  Sadducee  teaching  that 
"  there  was  neither  angel  nor  spirit " ;  —  that  the 
error  in  question  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  others,  concerning  the  existence  of  Satan, 
the  origin  of  evil,  the  rules  of  God's  government 
of  the  world,  the  mental  and  physical  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  power  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tions ;  —  that  it  would  have  been  idle  to  declare 


*  "For  my  port,"  laji  Sir  Tbomu  Brownn,  "I  have  btct  bo- 

lieved,  and  do  now  know,  tlAt  there  are  witchei.  The;  that  doubt 
of  them  do  not  011I7  deny  ibem,  bat  ipiriu ;  and  are  obliquElf  and 
of  conBecjUpnce  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  linl  nlheisls,"  (Relieio  Medici, 
Fart  I.)  Glnnvill's  "  StDDccisuus  Trismphalns"  a  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  supcntilkiii,  bj  one  of  the  able  men  of  his  age, 
in  which  ho  reprelcnti,  o»  maj  be  snpposed  from  the  title,  all  disbe- 
licvcn  in  vitchcrnn  aa  desticnle  of  religion.  A  ^Tcat  part  of  Dr. 
Henry  More"!  "Antidote  to  Atlieiam  "  consiati  of  atones  of  supposed 
sopcmatnrnl  events,  apparitioni,  witehcmfl,  and  pretended  miraca- 
loDS  operations  of  God'a  providence. 
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himself  against  one  of  these  errors,  unless  he  had 
opposed  them  all ;  —  that  he  waa  suiroanded  by 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  hearers,  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  minds  upon  any  general 
truth  ;  —  and  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  instruct 
them  thoronghly  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  I 
have  mentioned,  he  must,  in  order  to  cfiect  this, 
have  turned  aside  from  the  great  purpoee  of  his 
ministry,  and  have  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
it.  It  would  have  been  tlie  labor  of  a  long  life  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of 
Jews  upon  topics  such  as  these. 

Let  us  consider  another  case.  The  Jews  had 
adopted  what  is  called  the  allegorical  mode  of  in- 
terpreting their  sacred  books ;  and  had  found  many 
supposed  predictions  and  types  of  their  expected 
Messiah  in  factitious  senses  which  they  ascribed  to 
particular  passages.  This  mode  of  interpretation 
waa  adopted  by  some  of  the  Apostles.  We  find 
examples  of  it  as  used  by  them  in  the  Gospels  of 
both  Matthew  and  John,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  One  is  surprised,  perhaps,  that  this  mis- 
take was  not  corrected  by  Christ.  Nothing  may 
seem  more  simple,  than  that  ho  should  have  indi- 
cated that  this  whole  system  of  interpretation,  and 
this  method  of  proof,  so  far  as  the  supposed  proph- 
ecies were  applied  to  himself,  were  erroneous. 
But  would  you  have  had  him  at  the  same  time 
teach  the  whole  art  of  interpretation  ?  If  he  had 
not  done  eo,  errors  as  great  might  have  been  com- 
mitted from  some  other  cause.  If  he  had  corrected 
some  wrong  conceptions  only,  and  left  others,  the 
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latter  irom  ihat  very  circiunstance  would  have  ac- 
quired new  authority.  But  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  interpretation  only  would  not  have  been  suiE- 
cient  to  enable  his  hearers  to  become  skilful  ex- 
positors of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  must  have 
settled  the  yet  disputed  questions  concerning  the 
age,  the  authorship,  the  authority,  and  what  has 
been  called  the  inspiration,  of  the  different  writings 
that  compose  it;  and  whoever  has  studied  these 
subjects  with  an  unbiassed  and  inquiring  mind 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  truth  concerning 
them  is  such  as  no  Jew  was  prepared  to  listen  to, 
and  few  indeed  would  have  listened  to  without  as- 
tonishment and  wrath. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  he  had  attempted  only 
to  correct  the  single  error  which  consisted  in  the 
false  application  of  many  passages  to  the  Messiah ; 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  His 
enemies  would  undoubtedly  have  contended,  that 
it  was  idle  to  suppose  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  He 
does  not  even  pretend,  they  would  have  trium- 
phantly said,  to  be  the  object  of  the  prophecies  by 
which,  according  to  all  those  learned  in  the  Law 
and  in  our  traditions,  the  Messiah  is  foretold.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  us  believe,  that  no  Messiah 
has  been  promised  ;  but  that  he  has  as  good  a 
claim  as  any  other  to  that  title.  Has  he  not  come 
from  Beelzebub,  to  teach  that  the  prophecies  arc 
false  and  our  hopes  vain,  that  God  has  ceased  to 
care  for  his  people,  and  thus  to  seduce  us  from  our 
faith  and  allegiance  ? 
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But  ill  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  an- 
other fact  to  be  attended  to.  In  teaching  or  en- 
forcing truth,  the  language  of  error  may  be  used  in 
order  powerfully  to  affect  the  feelings ;  because  it 
has  aasotaations  with  it  which  no  other  language 
will  suggest.  Such  use  of  it  implies  no  assent  to 
the  error  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  who  employs 
the  epithets  "diabolical,"  or  "fiendiah,"  affords  from 
that  circumstance  alone  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  beUeves  in  the  existence  of  devils  or  Sends. 
There  is  much  language  of  the  same  character. 
We  still  borrow  many  expressions  from  imaginary 
beings  of  ideal  beauty  and  grace,  from  fairies  and 
sylphs,  beings  whose  real  existence  was  once  be- 
lieved. Wc  have  no  reluctance  to  use  words  de- 
rived from  the  false  opinions  concerning  witchcraft, 
possession,  and  magic.  We  use  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  many  terms  of  a  similar  kind, 
because  they  furnish,  or  seem  to  furnish,  expres- 
sions more  forcible  than  we  could  otherwise  com- 
mand. But  this  fact  has  been  disregarded  in  rea- 
soning from  the  language  of  Christ.  Expressions 
founded  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  and 
used  by  him  because  no  other  modes  of  speech 
would  have  so  powerfully  affected  their  minds, 
have  been  misunderstood  as  intended  to  convey  a 
doctrine  taught  by  himself.  This  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  those  few  passages  in  his  discourses  in 
which  he  speaks,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Jews,  of  Satan  as  if  he  were  a  real  being,  such  ag 
the  following :  "I  saw  Satan  falling  from  heaven 
like  lightning"  ;  — "  Your  father  is  the  Devil,  and 


yon  are  ready  to  execute  his  evil  purposea"; — 
"The  enemy  who  sowed  the  tares  13  the  Devil"; — 
and  particularly  to  the  figurative  and  parabolic 
narrative  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  tempted  by  Satan.  I  say  in  which 
he  represented  himself,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists  could  have  been  de- 
rived from  Christ  alone.  Satan  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  1 
the  Tempter,  the  Accuser,  the  source  of  moral  and 
physical  evil,  No  words  could  so  forcibly  impress 
them  with  a  conception  of  the  odiousncss  and  de- 
pravity of  any  act  or  character,  as  by  resembling 
it  to  him,  or  referring  it  to  him  as  its  suggester 
or  author.  They  were  familiar  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  a  being,  and  through  this  imagina- 
tion their  minds  were  most  powerfully  to  be  af- 
fected. The  abstract  idea  of  moral  evil,  if,  indeed, 
they  could  have  apprehended  it,  would  have  been 
to  them  a  shadowy  phantom,  compared  with  it  as 
hypostatized  and  vivified  in  its  supposed  malig- 
nant author.  Under  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  whole  truth,  or  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  truth  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  in  addressing  men  who  are  unac- 
customed to  exercise  their  understandings,  and  who 
from  childhood  have  incorporated  false  conceptions 
with  right  principles  of  action,  we  may  use  their 
errors  for  their  reformation ;  we  may  appeal  to 
their  feelings  or  their  fears  through  their  mistaken 
imaginations ;  we  may  employ  one  wrong  opinion 
to  counteract  others  more  pernicious;  and  in  rea- 
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Boning,  exhortation,  or  reproof,  we  may  thus  avail 
oureelvea  of  their  more  innocent  prejudices  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  passions  and  vices.  But  in  doing 
this,  we  arc  precluded  from  directly  assailing  those 
prejudices ;  though  we  may  at  the  same  time  be 
establishing  truths  which  will  effect  their  gradual 
abolition.  Such  was,  I  believe,  in  some  particu- 
lars, the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  Christ 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  errors  of  his  disciples,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  plainest  language 
would  in  itself  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  remove 
them,  I  may  rather  say,  it  evidently  would  not 
have  been  suflicient.  The  very  subject  of  this  vol- 
ume shows,  if  the  opinions  maintained  in  it  be  true, 
that  the  plainest  language  has  not  been  suiBcient 
to  preserve  men  from  the  grossest  errors.  Yet  the 
words  of  Christ  have  not  less  authority  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  than  when  uttered  by  his  own  lips. 
But  we  are  not  obliged  to  reason  thus  indirectly. 
We  may  see  in  the  accounts  of  his  ministry,  how 
often  our  Saviour  was  not  understood  by  his  disci- 
ples. As  he  was  approaching  Jerusalem  for  the 
last  time,  he  called  the  Twelve  together  and  said : 
"  liO !  we  are  going  Up  to  Jerusalem,"  and  the  Son 
of  Man  "will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  mocked,  and  insulted,  and  spit  upon ; 
and  having  scourged  him,  they  will  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  will  return  to  life." 
No  language  can  be  more  simple  and  explicit  than 
this.  But  the  Evangelist  goes  on  to  relate,  that 
the  Apostles  "  understood  this  not  at  all ;  the  mean- 


ing  of  his  words  was  hidden  from  them,  and  they 
did  not  comprehend  what  he  said."'  How  little 
they  midersfood  this  and  other  declarations  of 
Christ  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
event  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  is  the  application 
on  the  part  of  James  and  John  for  the  highest 
places,  under  Christ,  in  that  temporal  kingdom  on 
which  their  hopes  were  still  fixed.  The  prediction 
of  his  resurrection,  though  repeatedly  made  by  him, 
was,  we  JiHow,  so  little  comprehended  by  them,  that 
110  hope,  and  apparently  no  thought,  of  that  event 
was  entertained  by  them  after  his  death.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  expected  a  visible  re- 
turn of  our  Saviour  from  heaven,  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  though  he  himself  had  declared,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that 
may  be  watched  for ;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo  I  it  is 
here;  or,  Lo!  it  is  there;  for  lol  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you";  and  though  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn, 
he  had  aifirmed, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

We  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  great  mistake,  from 
not  distinguishing  between  the  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions, the  whole  state  of  character,  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian  at  the  present  day,  and  those 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  Christ  preached.  It  may 
seem  to  us  as  if  a  few  words  of  his  would  have 
been  BuiBcient  to  do  away  any  error,  however  in- 
veterate, because   we  think  their  effect  would  be 
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such  upon  our  own  minds.  We  may  wonder  that 
those  words  were  not  uttered.  We  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  ask,  Why  was  a  teacher  from  God  so 
fpariiig  of  his  knowledge,  so  limited  in  his  instruc- 
tions ?  Why  did  he  not  deliver  his  Apoatlea  at 
least  from  all  their  mistaken  apprehensions  having 
any  connection  with  the  facts  or  truths  of  religion  ? 
How  could  he  leave  the  world  with  so  many  false 
and  pernicious  opinions  existing  around  him  in  full 
vigor,  against  which  he  had  not  declared  himself? 

And  why,  with  the  same  feelings,  we  might  go  on 
to  ask,  do  the  great  truths  of  religion  appear,  as 
disclosed  by  him,  in  such  naked,  monumental,  se- 
vere grandeur?  Why  do  they  stand  alone,  sepa- 
rated from  all  truths  not  essential  to  our  faith  ? 
Why  were  not  the  many  questions  answered,  the 
many  doubis  solved,  which  we  might  be  disposed 
to  lay  before  Christ,  or  which  his  disciples,  if  we 
imagine  them  as  inquiring  and  as  teachable  as 
ourselves,  might  have  proposed  ? 

-  To  inquiries  such  as  these  it  has  been  my  pur^ 
pose  to  afford  some  answer  in  what  has  been  sug- 
gested. As  a  teacher  from  God,  it  was  the  proper 
and  sole  office  of  Christ  to  make  known  to  men, 
on  the  authority  of  God,  the  fundamental  truths 
of  reUgion.  To  inculcate  these  alone  was  a  task 
which  demanded  all  hia  efforts,  his  own  undivided 
attention,  and  that  of  his  most  wilUng  hearers. 
They  were  to  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  truths. 
The  minds  of  men  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them  by  bringing  any  other  subject  into  discussion. 
When  we  ask  why  Christ  did  not  proceed  further 
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to  enlighten  his  hearers,  we  forget  how  unprepared 
they  were  for  such  instruction,  what  prejudices 
must  have  been  overcome,  what  wrong  aBsociations 
broken,  how  much  of  inqairy-on  their  part,  and  of 
explanation  on  his,  would  have  been  necessary, 
how  liable  his  language  was  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  how  fatal  it  would  have  been  to  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  thus  to  occupy  their  thoughts  upon 
topics  unconnected  with  it.  We  forget  what  op- 
position he  had  to  encounter,  how  all  his  words 
and  actions  were  watched  with  malignant  eyes, 
how  often  his  enemies  came  proposing  questions 
to  try  what  he  would  say,  that  they  might  find 
opportunity  to  injure  him,'  We  do  not  remember, 
that  no  error  could  be  touched  without  affording 
some  new  occasion  or  pretence  of  hatred  ;  and  that 
whatever  he  spoke  would  be  misunderstood,  per- 
verted, misrepresented,  and  made  a  ground  for  false 
inferences.  We  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  his  disciples,  of  which  we  find 
continual  notices  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  utter  in- 
dociljfy  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
equally  apparent.  We  forget,  that,  after  a  min- 
istry of  u II intermitted  effort,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  truths  which  he  did  teach.  In  a?king  why  his 
instructions  did  not  extend  to  other  truths,  and  to 
the  correction  of  errors  not  essential,  we  forget  how 
difficult  was  his  proper  office,  we  forget  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  we  forget  the  reproach  that 
was  forced  from  his  hps  :  '•  O  unbelieving  and  per- 

■  The  ConunoB  Version  iaj>,  "  to  lempt  him." 


verse  race  I  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  How 
long. must  I  bear  with  you?  "  It  was  not  to  men 
so  little  ready  to  receive  hia  essential  doctrines  that 
any  unnecessary  instruetion  was  to  be  addressed. 
We  mistake  altogether  the  state  of  the  case,  when, 
in  reading  the  Gospels,  we  conceive  of  Christ  as 
teaching  with  the  same  freedom  of  explanation, 
and  with  the  same  use  of  language,  with  which 
we  may  perhaps  reasonably  suppose  that  he  would 
have  taught  a  body  of  enlightened  men,  receiving 
his  words  with  the  entire  deference  with  which  we 
now  regard  them. 

The  wisdom  and  the  self-restraint,  for  bo  it  is 
to  be  considered,  of  our  Saviour,  in  confining  his 
teaching  to  the  essential  truths  of  rchglon,  and  the 
broad  distinction  which  he  thus  made  between 
these  and  all  other  doctrines,  appear  to  me  among 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
don.  I  cannot  believe,  that  a  merely  human 
teacher  would  have  conducted  himself  with  eucb 
perfect  wisdom ;  that  he  would  never  have  at- 
tempted to  use  his  authority,  or  have  displayed 
his  superior  knowledge,  in  maintaining  other  truths 
than  those  which  essentially  concern  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind ;  that  he  would  have  re- 
frained from  exposing  or  contradicting  the  errors 
of  his  opponents  on  any  other  subjects ;  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  communicating  to  his 
disciples  those  principles  W'hich  are  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  and  morality,  without  perplexing 
their  minds  by  the  discussion  of  any  topics  leas 
important ;  and,  at  last,  have  left  bis  doctrine  a 
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monument  for  all  future  time,  —  not  like  the  works 
of  some  enlightened  men,  which  perish  with  the 
errora  they  destroy,  bet  remaining  a  universal  code 
of  instruction  for  mankind. 

But  there  is  another  very  different  point  of  view, 
under  which  the  subject  we  have  been  examining 
affords,  I  think,  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  the  Gospels  are  an  authentic  account 
of  what  was  done  and  said  by  Christ,  no  question 
can  remain  whether  Christ  were  a  teacher  from 
God.  But  that  they  are  so,  we  have  evidence  in 
the  facta  which  have  been  brought  to  view. 

When  we  compare  the  language  of  Christ  re- 
specting his  future  coming  with  the  expectations 
expressed  by  his  Apostles,  we  perceive  tliat  his 
language  was  misunderstood  by  them.  He  did 
not  predict  his  visible  return  to  earth  to  be  the 
judge  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words 
which  requires  or  justifies  such  an  interpretation 
of  them.  It  has  appeared,  I  trust,  that  the  figura- 
tive language  which  he  used  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  very  different  sense. 

But  the  Apostles,  from  various  causes,  were  ex- 
pecting such  a  return  of  their  Master.  Their  words 
admit  of  no  probable  explanation  except  as  refer- 
ring to  this  anticipated  event.  What,  then,  fol- 
lows as  a  correct  inference  from  this  comparison  ? 

It  follows,  that  the  words  relating  to  this  subject, 
which  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  were 
truly  his  words.  They  were  not  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.     They  were  not  imagined  for  him.     They 
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were  not  conformed  to  the  apprehensions  of  hia 
followers.  Had  his  followers  fabricated  or  inten- 
tionally modified  the  words,  they  would  have  made 
their  Master  say  what  they  themselves  have  ^aid, 
in  language  as  explicit  as  their  own. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  unsus- 
picious kind,  for  it  is  clearly  evidence  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  no  individual  to  furnish,  that  cer- 
tain words  recorded  in  the  Gospels  were  uttered 
by  Christ,  The  writers  of  these  books  did  not  in 
this  case  fabricate  language  expressive  of  their  o'wn 
opinions,  and  ascribe  it  to  him.  And  if  they  did 
not  in  this  case,  concerning  a  subject  on  which 
they  taught  what  he  did  not  teach,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  tbera  of  having,  in  any  othet 
case,  intentionally  ascribed  to  bitn  words  which  he 
did  not  utter. 

The  words,  then,  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  words  of  Christ.  They  have  been  reported 
by  well-informed  individuals,  who  had  no  intention 
of  deceiving,  and  who  did  not  even  conform  them 
to  their  own  apprehension  of  their  meaning.  I  will 
not  pursue  the  inferences  from  these  truths.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  the  proof  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  through  the  providence  of  God,  bound  up 
in  the  New  Testament  itself.  An  error  of  the 
Apostles  proves  the  reality  of  tbek  faith.  In  seek- 
ing to  solve  a  difficulty,  we  discover  unexpected 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  better 
understood,  as  the  false  notions  that  have  prevailed 
concerning  it  pass  away,  and  it  is  made  a  8ub- 


ject  of  enlightened  investigation  and  philosophical 
study,  new  and  irresistible  proofs  will  appear  of 
that  fact,  of  which  we  can  hardly  eatiniate  the  full 
magnitude  and  interest,  that  Christ  was  a  teacher 
from  God. 

Ln  reference,  indeed,  to  the  very  subject  we  have 
been  examining,  there  is  another  consideration  well 
deserving  attention.  We  have  seen  what  were  the 
anticipations  of  llie  Apostles  concerning  the  per- 
sonal return  of  their  Master  to  earth,  and  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  world.  But  in 
connection  with  these  expectations,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  We  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  seized  upon  and  in- 
flamed by  the  prospect  of  such  events ;  tJiat  they 
would  have  continually  placed  them  before  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  and  have 
urged  them  upon  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  that  their 
exhortations  and  ly^fnings  would  always  have 
borne  the  impress  of  anticipations  so  extraordinary 
and  so  exciting.  But  this  ia  not  the  case.  We 
may  read  far  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have 
left  us  in  -ttTiting,  without  discovering  an  intima- 
tion that  they  held  such  opinions.  It  is  clear,  that 
they  did  not  insist  upon  the  facta  in  question  as  of 
any  considerable  moment.  They  introduce  the 
mention  of  them  as  accessory  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  retribution. 
Imagine  any  other  body  of  individuals  laboring 
with  like  eaineBtnesB  and  devotion  for  the  rcforma- 


tion  of  their  fellow-men,  under  a  aimUar  belief  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world ;  —  imagine  what 
would  be  the  feelings  and  language  of  such  indi- 
viduals, and  contrast  thera  with  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  you  may  perceive  what  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon is  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  what  manner  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained? How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  that 
men,  anticipating  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  as  at  hand,  should  have 
insisted  so  little  upon  these  events  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  terrors  or  the  hopes  of  those  whoia 
they  addressed  1  It  can  be  explained,  I  think,  but 
in  one  way.  The  feelings  which  those  expected 
events  would  natiually  have  produced  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  deeper,  the  intenser  feehng,  produced 
by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  essential  truths  of 
religion.  To  thera,  who  knew  themselves  the  crea- 
tures, the  care,  the  special  ministers,  of  the  God  of 
Love ;  to  them,  the  disciples  of  his  Son,  the  wit^ 
nesses,  nay,  themselves  the  very  agents,  of  that 
divine  power  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were 
suspended ;  to  them,  before  whose  view  the  clouds 
resting  upon  eternity  had  been  rolled  away,  —  the 
consummation  of  this  world  was  of  little  more  con- 
cern than  the  revolution  of  an  empire.  Assured  of 
immortality,  and  with  everything  to  give  strength 
to  the  feeling  which  this  assurance  is  adapted  to 
produce,  it  was  of  small  moment  to  tijem  or  to 
their  disciples  whether  with  the  dead  they  should 
be  raised  incorruptible,  or  whether  with  the  living 
they  should  be  changed.     One  all-penetrating  sen- 
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timeDt  oi  the  troth  of  their  religion  annihilated  the 
power  of  smaller  excitements.  Their  feelings  were 
calmed  by  the  contemplation  of  one  absorbing  in- 
terest, which  no  changes  could  afiect. 

How,  then,  was  this  conviction  of  the  truth  ol 
their  religion  produced,  —  this  conviction  which  so 
wrought  upon  their  minds  that  the  anticipated 
consummation  and  judgment  of  the  world  had  no 
power  strongly  to  move  them  ?  There  is  one  an 
Bwer  to  this  question  which  a  Christian  will  ^ve 
I  know  of  no  other. 


NOTE     C. 

BT    THI    ZPIIOB. 

(See  pp.  183-191.) 


VARIOUS   HEADINGS   OF    CERTAIN   PASSAGES    SUP- 
POSED   TO   HA^-E  A  BEARING  ON  THE  DOCTKINB 

OF  THE  TRINITr. 

Besidf.  the  tbrcG  celebrated  passages  whicli  hare  be«D 
remarked  upon  by  Mr.- Korton, — Acia  xx.  28,  1  Timo- 
thy iii.  IG,  and  1  John  7.  7,  8,  —  there  are  otbere,  of  more 
or  less  importance,  whose  sup]M>sed  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  affected  by  various  readings  of  the  original 
text.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  note  to  exhibit  all  the 
passages  of  this  class  that  can  be  rcfmrded  as  of  any  conse- 
quence, where  a  reading  different  from  that  followed  in  the 
Common  Version  Las  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  leading 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  have  been 
published  in  the  present  century.  In  some  instances,  the 
reading  thus  adopted  may  be  thought  more  favorable  to 
tlie  Trinitarian  theory  than  that  which  before  stood  in 
the  text  i  in  others,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Tlic  eiamplea  which  are  about  lo  be  given  of  various 
readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  those  which  have  already  been  noticed,  might 
perhaps  lead  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  suliject  to 
suppose  the  differences  in  ibe  original  manuscripts  lo  bo 
more  important  than  they  really  are.  The  number  of  these 
differences,  or  various  readings,  is  veiy  hu^e ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  them  tends  only  to  confirm  onr  confidence  in 
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the  euential  correctness  with  which  the  text  of  the  Neiv 
Teslamcnt  has  been  tranfimilted  to  us.  At  least  nineteen 
twentieths  of  them,  aa  Mr.  Norton  has  remarked,*  may  be 
(lismisacd  at  once  from  consideration,  as  being  so  obvlouslj 
errors  of  transcribers,  or  found  in  so  few  authorities,  that 
no  criiic  would  regard  ihein  as  having  any  claim  to  he 
received  as  genuine.  Setting  these  aaide,  we  shall  find 
that  about  the  nuat  proportion  of  those  which  remain  are 
of  no  sort  of  consequence  as  affecting  the  sense.  A  small 
number,  however,  are  of  a  nature  to  ezciie  some  interest ; 
there  are  a  few  passages  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Received  Text  whose  genaineness  is  doubtful  or  more  than 
doubtful,  OS  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  story  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  See  also,  in  the  critical  editions, 
Matthew  xxiii.  14;  xxvii.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  11;  Luke  ix.  55, 
56 ;  xvii.  36 ;  John  v.  3,  -t ;  Acts  viii.  37  ;  ix.  5, 6 ;  and  xxiv. 
6  —  8.  But  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  various  read- 
'inga  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  evidence  of  any  theo- 
logical doctrine  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
with  respect  to  this,  their  importance  has  often  been  exag- 
gerated. Still,  in  studying  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  what 
they  leach,  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  what  is  Scripture. 
If  words  which  purport  to  be  a  part  of  Scripture,  in  the 
copies  which  arc  in  common  use,  are  spurious,  or  doubtful, 
the  lover  of  truth  will  wish  to  know  it;  and  ihe  greater  his 
reverence  for  Scripture,  the  more  desirous  will  he  be  not  to 
confound  the  mistakes  of  traoscribera  with  the  words  of 
Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

The  place  of  true  reverence  for  Scripture  has,  however, 

•  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospol!,  Vol.  I.,  Addi- 
tlonil  Note  A,  Sect.  III., "  On  the  Chftnctcr  and  Imporlanc^e  of  ibe 
Vu-iona  Reaclirgs  of  iho  New  Teauimenl,"  p.  ixxviii.  The  8nl»- 
Etance  of  this  Section  U  reprinted  in  Mr,  Norton's  Kotes  on  the  Gob- 
peU,  Pruliminary  Note  I. 
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too  oflen  been  usurped  bj  a  blind  and  superstitioua  rev- 
erence for  what  has  been  called  the  "  Received  Text"  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  before  enlering  on  the  priocipal 
Buhject  of  Ihia  note,  to  slate  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  printed  Greek  text  of  the  Now  Testament. 

TiiE  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
that  contained  in  the  fidli  volume  of  Ibe  Complutensian 
Polyglot  The  printing  of  this  volume,  it  appears,  -was 
compleled  in  15U;  but  it  was  not  puUiihed  till  1522. 
Tlie  nianuscripla  whieh  were  used  for  it  have  never  been 
identifietl,  though  Ihe  slory  of  their  having  been  sold  to  a 
rocket-maker  is  now  exploded  ; '  and  there  has  been  much 
controversy  respecting  their  value.  The  editors  speak  of 
them  as  "  very  ancient  and  correct";  but  there  ia  reason 
for  questioning  their  competency  to  determine  the  fact. 
The  art  of  criticism  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  such  works  as 
Monlfaucon's  Faltcographia  Grccca  did  not  exibt;  and,  as 
Bentley  says,  "  it  is  not  everybody  knows  the  age  of  a 
manuscript."  It  is  remarked  by  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the 
text  which  they  have  given  almost  invariably  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modem  Greek  manuscripts,  —  such  as  were 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  later,  —  where  these 
differ  from  the  most  ancient,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the 
early  Greek  Fathers.  "Tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt,  there- 
fore," he  says,  "  that  the  Complutensian  test  was  formed 
from  modem  manuscripts  alone."  t  Wetstein  had  before 
come  to  (he  same  conclusion.! 

The  Grst  pubHslied  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 

•  Sea  an  article  bj-  Dr.  Jtmea  Thoonon,  first  pabliibed  in  tfa« 
Biblical  ReTiew  for  March  1817,  and  nricrwnrdi  reprinted  in  Tra- 
gellea's  "  Accoanl  of  iLo  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Teitamsnt," 
pp.  ia-18. 

t  Lectnre!,  &c.,  p-  96. 

1  Nov.  TMt.  Qnec.  (Prolcgom.),  Toto.  I.  p.  IIS. 
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jiriiiled  at  Basle  in  lolG,  under  llic  editorial  core  of  Eras- 
mus. The  Greek  text  was  accoropnnied  by  a  revised  I.atin 
version,  and  a  largo  body  of  annotations.  Though  Bonie 
preparation  bud  been  mode  for  Ilic  work,  much  of  it  was  un- 
finished when  tlic  printing  waa  commenced ;  •  Erasmus  was 
carrying  through  the  press  at  tlte  same  time  on  edition  of 
the  works  of  Si.  Jerome,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  Adagia; 
yet  tbc  wLole  volume,  containing  nearly  one  thoueond  Iblio 
pages,  was  printed  in  less  than  six  mouths  !  Prtecipltalwn 
fait  veriiu  quam  edilum,  "it  waa  driven  headlong  through 
the  press  rather  than  edited,"  as  Erasmus  liimself  says  in 
one  of  his  letters-t  The  cause  of  this  excessive  haste  waa 
the  fear  of  the  publisher,  Froben,  that  bis  edition  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  Complutcnsiaii.  Only  four  or  five  manu- 
scripts were  used,  oil  of  them  modem,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, of  very  little  value.  A  second  and  more  correct 
edition  was  published  hy  Erasmus  in  1519,  and  a  third  in 
1522.  According  to  Mill,  the  second  edition  differs  from 
the  first  in  about  four  hundred  places,  and  the  third  from 
the  second  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  text  of  Eras- 
mus was  worst  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  had  but  a 
single  manuscript,  and  that  mutilated,  wanting  the  lost  sis 
verses  of  the  book.  This  deficiency  he  supplied  as  well  as 
be  could  by  retranslating  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into 
Greek.  In  his  fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1527,  he 
altered  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  about  ninety  placed 
on  the  authority  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  but  made 
few  otlier  changes.  Ills  fitUi  edition,  published  in  1535, 
varies  scarcely  at  all  from  the  fourth.  Comjiared  with  the 
first,  its  text  would  seem,  according  to  the  account  of  Mill, 
to  have  been  altered  in  about  six  hundred  place?.    Of  these 

"  "  Confidebiiuir  [Confid^anlur  ia  a  misprint]  Bimul  e(  excada- 
balur  opua."  — Erasmi  Epiet.  CCLI.  (Budno.)    Opp.  III.  col.  SSO. 
t  Epist.  CCLSXIV.  (PirckheimBTO.)    0pp.  lU.  col.  368. 
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changes,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  critic,  more  than  one 
htindred  were  not  improvements, 

Tlie  principftl  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published 
in  the  sixleenlh  century  subeequently  to  the  fifth  of  Eras- 
mus, were  those  of  Bobert  Stephens  and  Beia.  Among 
the  various  editions  of  Stephens,  the  third,  printed  nt  Paris 
in  1530,  is  the  mo^t  celebrated,  and  the  most  important  ia 
its  influence  on  others  which  succeeded  it.  Fifteen  mano- 
scripts  and  the  Complulensian  edition  were  collated  for  It, 
the  various  readings  being  noted  in  the  mai^in.  It  was 
the  firgt  edition  wliich  contained  n  critical  apparatus  of  this 
kind.  The  manuscripts  collated,  however,  were  used  very 
little,  if  at  all,  for  the  improvement  of  the  text.  As  Tre- 
gellea  remarks,  '■  the  various  readings  seem  rather  to  be 
appended  as  nn  ornament"  the  text,  in  reality,  differing  but 
elightly  from  the  fiflh  edition  of  Erasmus,  except  ia  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  Complutensian  was  chiefly  followed. 
The  splendor  of  its  typography,  and  the  display  of  various 
readings,  appear,  however,  to  have  given  this  edition  a  repu- 
tation to  which  it  liad  no  title  from  intrinsic  meriL  Its 
credit  among  Protestants  was  also  doubtless  enhanced  bj 
the  fact  that  Stephens,  who  had  been  much  liorossed  by  the 
bigoted  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  withdrew  to  Geneva  Boon 
after  its  publication,  and  announced  himself  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beformation, 

Beza,  who  published  five  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  in  1565, 
1576,  1582,  1589,  and  1598,  had  some  highly  valuable 
manuscri|its.  But  he  made  very  Httle  use  of  them.  He 
mostly  followed  the  text  of  Stephens's  tliird  edition,  and 
where  he  differed  from  it  often  altered  it  for  tlie  wofsc, 
sometimes  introducing  readings  on  mere  conjecture,  and 
frequently  on  very  alight  authority.  In  his  version  and 
notes  he  has  in  many  instances  followed  readings  different 
from  those  which  he  has  retained  in  the  Greek  text. 
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The  common  Englbh  veraion  of  the  Bible,  made  hy 
order  of  King  Jamc",  waa  first  published  in  1611,  The 
Greek  lest  followed  by  the  tranelatora  aeems  to  accord 
roore  nearly  with  that  of  Beza'a  fifth  edition  (1598)  than 
wi(h  any  other.  It  agrees  with  Beza  in  opposition  to  the 
third  edition  of  Kobert  Stephens  in  about  eighty  places; 
with  Stephens  in  opposition  to  Beza,  in  about  half  that 
number;  and  in  about  a  dozen  instances  it  differs  from 
both.*     Most  of  these  variations  are  very  trivial. 

We  come  now  to  the  e4ition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
published  by  the  Elzevira  at  Leyden  io  1624.  This  was 
based  on  the  third  edition  of  Stephens,  a  few  reiidinga, 
however,  being  derived  from  other  aourcea,  particularly 
from  Beza.  It  differs  from  Stcphena  in  only  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  places,  the  variations  being,  for  the 
moat  part,  quite  insignifieani,  many  of  them,  indeed,  such  as 
cannot  be  espressed  in  a  translation.  Meeting  with  favor 
on  account  of  its  neatness,  its  convenient  form,  and  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Elzevir  press  for  typographical  accuracy, 
it  was  reprinted  in  1633  with  a  preface  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers assure  the  reader  that  he  has  "  a  text  which  is  now 
received  by  all,"  —  "  Textum  ergo  liahci  nunc  ab  omnibus 
rccephtm."  This  assertion,  if  not  stricliy  true  when  it  was 
made,  soon  became  so,  substantially;  and  the  Elzevir  text, 
formed  by  an  unknown  editor  in  the  infancy  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, was  in  almost  universal  use  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope till  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
this  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Teslus  Recep- 
tus "  or  "  Received  Text."  It  does  not  differ  titaterial/i/ 
from  the  text  followed  in  the  common  Euglish  version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

•  MkDj  of  these  pasSHges  aro  referreil  to  in  the  lists  given  bj 
Scrivener,  in  bit  "  Sapplemeni  to  tlie  AathorismJ  English  Version 
of  the  New  Teatkmeiit,"  Vol.  L  pp.  7,  S ;  bat  bii  cntimernlian  ii  Tar 
from  eompleie. 
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In  Great  Britain  tLe  current  text  has  raried  a  little 
from  the  Elzevir,  being  eesentially  that  of  the  third  edition 
of  liobert  Ktephena,  — "  llie  Tulgale  of  the  Frot«stant 
Pope  Stephens,"  as  Bentley  called  it,  his  text  having  be- 
come a  sort  of  Etandord  among  Frolestants,  like  the  Clemen- 
tine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  among  Homan  Catholics.  Ste- 
phens's text  was  adopted  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657,  and 
was  reprinted  by  Mill  in  1707,  with  a  few  slight,  uninten- 
tional varintions,  as  tho  husis  of  bis  laborious  collection  of 
various  reading  from  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and 
Fathers,  designed  to  serve  as  materials  for  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  Teatttmenl.  Mill  expresses  liis  opinion  of 
many  of  the  various  readings  in  his  Prolegomena  and 
Notes,  and  frequently  conilcmus  those  adopted  by  Stephens ; 
but  ho  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  recension  of  the  text.  Hia 
reprint  of  Stephens,  however,  which  has  generally  been 
copied  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in 
England,  has  of\en  been  termed  "  MilCs  text,"  ns  if  it  bad 
the  sanction  of  his  critical  judgment.  This  is  the  text  which, 
now  in  tlie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  proposed 
revision  of  King  James's  version  of  tlie  New  TestamenL 

From  the  slalements  which  have  been  mode,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Received  Text  resolves  iUelf,  substantiftUy, 
into  that  of  Che  Mh  edition  of  Eraiinius ;  a  scholar  indeed, 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  bat  who 
edited  the  Greek  Testament,  to  use  the  language  of  Gries- 
bach,  "at  he  eoald,  from  a  very  few  manuscripts  an4"those 
quite  modem,  with  no  other  helps  except  the  Latin  Vulgate 
in  an  interpolated  slate,  and  the  writings  of  a  few  inaccu- 
rately edited  Fathers,"  • 


Sncs  the  tune  when  the  Received  Text  was  formed,  a 

•  ProlBgom.  in  N.  T.,  Sect.  I.  p.  xsxrii.,  ed.  ScImU. 
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vast  funount  of  critical  mnteriala  has  been  maclo  available 
for  ils  iraproveraent.  The  great  collection  of  various  read- 
ings bj  Mill,  publi^Lcd  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, —  the  work  of  tliirty  years,  —  Las  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  This  colleclion  vos  much  enlarged  by  Bengel 
and  Wctitein.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  ceniury  it  was 
again  more  than  doubled  in  amount  by  the  labors  of  Grics- 
bach,  Matthtei,  Alter,  and  Birch.  Id  the  present  century, 
Scliolz,  in  hia  Bibli$ch-l-rilUche  Setae,  or  "Travels  for  llie 
Purpose  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  and  in  bis  edition  of  tlie 
Greek  Testament,  has  given  an  account  of  more  than  three 
hundred  manuscripts  never  before  eJUimined  for  critical 
purposes ;  but  a  great  majority  of  tlicm  are  comjiaratively 
recent,  and  bis  collations  were  very  cursory  and  inaccumle. 
The  indefatigable  and  far  better  directed  labors  of  Tbchea- 
dorf  and  Tregellea  have  afforded  us,  for  the  first  time,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  many  very  ancient  and  important  docu- 
menlfi,  which  had  before  been  but  imperfectly  collated,  I 
pass  over  numerous  minor  contributions  to  our  stock  of 
critical  materials.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  Ihe 
most  ancient  manuscripts  —  those  written  in  uncial  or  capi- 
tal letters  —  have  now  been  thoroughly  collated,  and  all 
the  more  important  of  them  accurately  transcribed  and  pjib- 
lished,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  manu- 
script; and  more  than  eight  hundred  of  tlio  later  manu- 
scripts containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  examined  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  some  of 
them  thoroughly,  but  most  of  Ihem  very  cursorily.  The 
ancient  versions,  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  llie  writings  of  the  Christian  Falhers,  have  also 
been  compared  with  Ihe  common  text.  There  is  still  room 
for  useful  labor  in  the  collation  of  the  more  important  cur- 
sive manuscripts;  there  is  need  ofmoreaccurate  editions  and 
of  a  more  careful  examination  of  several  of  the  ancient  ver- 
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To  givo  a  comparative  ealimiito  of  tlic  raluc  of  (hese 
editions,  and  lo  point  out  in  detuil  tbeir  distingui^liing 
characteristicfi,  cannot  here  be  attempted.  The  eminent 
merits  of  Griesbach  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
remark.  Of  the  other  editions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, Lachmann's  and  Tischendorf 'a  have  at  present  the 
highest  reputation,  among  those  qualified  lo  pronounce  on 
BUcli  matters,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
-while  the  critical  judgment  of  Malthtci  and  of  Scholz  ia 
little  esteemed.  —  llattha:i's  edition  of  1803-7,  and  his 
earlier  one  published  at  Eiga  in  1782-88,  12  vols.  8vo, 
contain  some  useful  materials ;  but  liis  violent  prejudices 
unfitted  him  for  the  office  of  a  critic.  —  The  value  of 
Scholz's  labot^  is  greatly  diminished  by  hb  want  of  accu- 
racy as  well  as  of  judgment.  —  Lachmana's  edition  is 
founded  on  very  ancient  authorities,  hut  too  limited  in 
number,  and,  in  the  ease  of  some  important  manuf^cripla, 
not  thoroughly  collated.  Discarding  internal  and  collat- 
eral evidence,  he  adopts  the  reading  best  supported  by  his 
few  eetcct  authorities,  even  when  )tc  does  not  regard  it  aa 
genuine.  His  text  is  followed  in  the  recent  works  of  Stan- 
ley and  Jowett  on  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  —  The  second 
Xieipsic  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Inken  as  a  whole,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  and  valuable  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  which  has  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Griesbach.  Less  cautious  than  Griesbuch,  be  is  some- 
times liable  lo  the  charge  of  adopting  rcadjnp  unsupported 
by  sufficient  authority ;  but  Alford  pronounces  his  lest 
"very  far  superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it."*  — 


*  Grtclt  Testament,  Vol.  I.  Prolcgomens,  p.  77,  ad  ci.  —  Some 
Bccoont  of  Tischendorf  and  his  labors  nmy  b«  found  in  the  Biblio- 
thoca  Seem  fur  Jaly  1852,  Vol.  IX  pp.  633-638.  Tbo  fint/isci- 
cufus  of  a  new  and  apparpnlly  mai^h  entargcd  editxna  of  Tischcn. 
dorf's  Greek  TestAmeat  Iios  verj'  lately  been  pablishetl  al  Lcipsic. 
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Alfbn],  in  ihe  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  conlaining  tlie  Gospels,  professedly  gave  only 
"  a  pravitional  text,"  one,  he  says,  "  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  how  far  the  puhlic  mind  in  England  maj 
be  disposed  to  receive  even  the  first  and  phuriesl  rcsiilta  of 
the  now  advanced  state  of  textual  criticism,"*  The  suc- 
cess of  tlie  experiment  seems  lo  have  been  cnconraging ; 
for  in  the  second'volume  of  his  work,  and  in  a  new  edi- 
lion  of  the  first,  he  has  ventured  [o  give  the  text  according 
to  bis  judgment  of  the  evidence.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  critic  of  the  highest  order,  but  his  judgment  id  better 
than  miglit  be  supposed  from  the  manner  in  which  be  com~ 
tnenced  his  editorial  labors.  There  is  no  hiuard  in  saying, 
tliat,  so  far  as  the  criticism  of  the  text  is  concerned,  his  edi- 
tion is  much  the  best  which  has  yet  been  pubhshed  in  Eng- 
land. —  Meyer  has  given  a  critical  discussion  of  the  varioaa 
readings,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tending to  tlie  First  Epistle  lo  the  Thessalonians  (not  in- 
clusive), the  notes  on  the  rem.^iaing  books,  escepling  the 
Epistle  lo  Philemon  and  the  Apocalypse,  bebg  prepared  by 
his  coadjulora  Liinemann  and  Huthcr.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks are  acute  and  valuable.  His  "  Kommentar,"  so  &r  as 
it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  which  wo  possess  in  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  ihe  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  exegetical  merits.  —  The  long-delayed  edition  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Tregelles  promises,  when  published,  to  be  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  In  his  "  Book  of  Revelation  in 
Greek,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities;  with  a  new  Eng- 
lish Version,"  Sec.  {I^ndon,  1844),  and  his  "Account  of 
the  Printed  Test  of  the  Greek  New  Testament"  (London, 
1854),  as  well  as  in  various  articles  in  Eitto's  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Dr.  Tregelles  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  truly  conscientious,  independent,  and  intelligent  criUb 

*  Prolegomena,  p.  70,  1st  od. 
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Hia  untiring  zeal  and  industry  in  the  aecurale  collation  of 
the  most  important  ancient  nianuBcripls  of  the  New  Tesla- 
ment  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  desire  to  pos- 
gesB  a  pure  text  of  the  records  of  our  religion.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  his  arduous 
and  disinterested  labors. 

Other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  aecondory  ira- 
]>ortance  which  hare  been  examined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  note,  it  ma^  be  sufficient,  with  one  exception,  simply 
lo  mention;  as  Enapp's,  4tb  ed.,  Halle,  1829  (6rst  cd. 
1737);  Schotfs,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1825  (first  ed.  1805); 
Tiltmana'g,  2d  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1828  (first  ed. 
1820);  Vater's,  IlaUe,  1824;  Hahn's,  Leipsic,  1840,— 
American  ed.  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  New  York,  1842;  and 
Theile's,  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1844  (4th  eil.  1852). 
None  of  these  calls  for  special  remark,  except  that  of 
Hahn,  which,  having  been  reprinted  in  this  country  under 
the  superintendence  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Dr. 
Bobinson,  and  introduced  lo  the  American  public  with 
high  commendation  b/  Professor  tiiuart,'  requires  a  notice 
which  its  intrinsic  importance  would  not  justify. 

Hahn  professes  lo  give,  in  his  notes,  a  view  of  all  ihe 
rendingB  approved  by  Griesbach,  Kuapp,  and  Schol/,t 
with  a  selection  from  those  adopted  by  Lochmaiin  in  hia 
first  edition,  published  in  1831.  Nuw  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended  that  a  critical  editor  "approves"  those  readings 
which  be  has  marked  ia  probably  spurious,  Griesbncli  has 
so  marked  words  of  the  Heceived  Text  in  about  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  instances.  But  Halin  takes  no  notice  of 
this,  leaving  hia  readers  to  suppose  that  Griesbach,  in  all 


*  See  ths  Bibliolhei^B  Sacra  fgr  IS43,  p.  2 


manft  Icciionei  cagDMCera  poiunt,  qou  cditoi 
barnnL"  —  Prsrot.,  pp.  rilL,  uc.,  ed.  Amsr. 
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lieae  cases,  received  the  words  as  genuiiie.  —  Agtun,  there 

are  many  readings  which  Griesbach  and  Knapp  have 
marked  as  equal  in  point  of  aulhoritj  with  those  retained 
in  the  test.  Knapp,  ibr  example,  has  so  marked  the  read- 
ing Kvplov  in  Acts  xs.  28,  and  St  in  I  Timotlij  iji.  1 6.  Such 
readings  arc  lo  be  regarded  as  "approved"  by  these  crit- 
ics, as  much  as  those  which  they  liavc  aUoncd  t»  remain 
in  the  text  in  their  stead.  But  Hahn  affords  those  who 
use  his  edition  no  inlimation  of  their  judgment  respecting 
iheni.  His  edition,  therefore,  lo  say  the  least,  very  imper- 
fectly represents  the  opinions  of  Griesbach  and  Knapp 
concerning  the  various  readings. —  But,  passing  over  the 
defects  which  have  been  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  his 
work  often  gives  erroneou^li/  what  it  professes  to  exhibit. 
I  have  noted  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  instances  in 
which  the  critical  judgment  of  Knapp  alone  is  incorrectly 
represented.  Taking  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  example, 
in  twenty-two  instances  Knapp  is  said  to  regard  a  read- 
ing as  dotthlfitl  merely,"  when,  by  inclosing  it  in  double 
brackets,  he  has  marked  It  as  unquestionably  spurious;  f  in 
two  instances  the  double  brackets  of  Knapp  are  disregard- 
ed ;  {  and  in  three  other  places  in  this  Guspel,  the  single 
brackets  of  Knapp,  indicating  that  he  considered  certain 
words  as  doubtful,  are  passed  over  without  remark.  S  In 
Matthew  viii,  29  UiB  word  "l^ffoE,  which  stands  in  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  is  omitted  without  mention  of  the  fact  in  the 
notes.  The  different  opinions  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Lnch- 
mann,  and  Scholz  respectmg  it  are  of  course  not  slated.    In 
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Matthew  xxyiii.  20,  Habn  leaves  liia  readers  to  Buppose, 
erroneously,  that  'A/t^v  is  retaiacd  as  geouin*;  by  Griesbach 
and  Kiuipp,  aa  it  ia  by  Scholz.  In  further  illustration  of 
the  cbaracler  of  Hahn's  edition,  I  will  only  refer  to  bis 
trealment  of  the  passage  relating  to  the  woman  luken  in 
adultery,  John  vii.  53-viii.  11.  To  this  Griefibauh  pre- 
fixes a  peculiar  mark,  indicating  that  its  spuriousncss  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable;  Knapp  has  bracketed  il,  and 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Greek  Testament  (p.  xzix.)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Gospel  of 
John  ;  and  Lachmano  has  rejected  it  from  the  text.  Hahn 
not  only  retains  it,  but  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  the  editors 
who  have  been  named  hod  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

One  general  remark  should  here  be  made  respecling  the 
editions  of  Tittmann,  Halm,  and  Theilc.  These  critics 
professedly  retain  the  readings  of  the  Kcceived  Text,  unless 
the  evidence  agsunst  tliem,  in  their  judgment,  greatly  pre- 
ponderates. It  is  only  when  the  case  is  very  clear,  that 
tiiey  venture  to  make  a  change*  Their  authority,  there- 
fore, wbaterer  it  may  be,  is  obviously  of  much  less  weight 
when  they  support  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  than 
when  they  reject  tliem. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  passages 
which  form  the  principal  subject  of  this  note.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  editions  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  published  within  the  present  century  retain  the  read- 
ing of  the  Received  Text  unless  the  contrary  ia  expressly 
stated. 

(1.)  Matthew  rix.  17.     "Why  callest  thou 


■  Seo.  for  instance,  Theile'i  Preface,  p. 
que  partem  dispatori  poasct,  ii'  vet  argt, 
primalermit  lertioneni  imacbiu  relinqat 
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There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  u.  God.''  Ti  i^t  'kiyris 
ayaSiv;  OiStU  ayaSis,  (I  fi^  tti,  6  Btai. 

Here  the  following  reiwling  is  adopted  by  Griesbucli, 
Laclwnanii,  TLseheadorf,  Meyer,  Alfbrd,  and  Tregelles,  aa 
also  by  De  Welle,  Porter,  and  Davidson,  and  is  marked  by 
Knapp  and  Vater  os  equal  in  point  of  autliority  to  that  of 

the    Iteceiveil    Text: Ti   pt   ipart^i   irtpi  roi   ayaBoC;    Eu 

^irrlv  6  ayaSat.  "  Why  nskest  tliou  me  concerning  wliat  ia 
good  ?  One  only  is  good."  Most  of  llie  critics  who  re- 
ceive ibis  reading  as  genuine  omit  the  word  "good"  as  an 
epiibel  of  "teacher"  in  the  preceding  verse. 

In  lie  paiallel  i»aspages  (Mark  s,  17,  18,  Luke  Tviii. 
18,  19)  which  correspond  with  the  Keceived  Text  in  Mat- 
thew, there  are  no  Tarious  readings  of  any  consequence ; 
but  thia  fact  favors  the  supposition  that  transcribers  altered 
(aa  tliey  thought,  corrected)  the  text  of  Matthew  to  make 
it  conform  to  that  of  Mark  and  Luke. 


(2.)  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  "  Aad  there  appeared  an  angd 
unto  him  from  heaven,  etrengthcning  him,"  &c 

These  two  verses  are  bracketed  by  Lachmasn  as  doubt- 
ful, and  are  rejected  by  Granville  Penn  in  bis  "  Book  of 
the  New  Covenant."  But  they  are  retained  by  all  the 
other  critical  editors.  Mr.  Norton  has  giren  bia  reasoDS 
for  regarding  them  as  spurious  in  his  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  I.,  Additional  Note  A, 
Section  V.  vi,  pp.  Ixxxvii.  —  ici. 


(3.)  Luke  xxir.  52.     "And  they  worshipped  bim,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy."    Kal  auroi,  vpoo'nir^ 
airii',  vnltrrpr^avt  k.  t.  X.     Here  the  words  irpomvni- 
avrir,  corresponding  to  "worshipped  him  and"  In 
the  translation,  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf.     But  his  au- 
thorities Beem  altogelher  insufficient.     The  omission  of  the 
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worda  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  (D),  the  only  Greek 
manuscript  in  which  tbej  ore  Jmovrn  to  be  wanting,  and  in 
the  moDuscript  or  manuscripts  from  which  the  Old  Latin 
Tersion  was  mode,  was  very  probably  occidento],  tlie  tran- 
scriber, aa  AITord  suggests,  pansing  over  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resemblance  of  AYTON  to  the  preceding 
AYTOI. 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  by  Trinitarians  as  a  proof 
that  Christ  was  worshipped  by  his  disciples  as  the  Supreme 
Being.  Bui,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
Language  knows,  the  word  here  translated  "worshipped" 
simply  denotes  "  to  pay  reverence  or  homage  by  kneeling 
or  prostration,"  without  defining  the  kind  of  reverence.  It 
is  perpetually  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  by  "to 
bow  down  before,"  "  to  do  obeisance  to,"  and  the  like.  See, 
for  example.  Genesis  xxvii.  29 ;  xrxvii.  7.  9,  10 ;  xlis..  8 : 
Exodus  xriii.  7,  S^c  See  also  its  use  in  ilatthew  xviii. 
26 ;  BcT.  iii.  9.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  excellent  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament,  art.  apoaxvi^v,  no.  1,  explains  it  in 
this  general  sense,  and  not  as  denoting  divine  worship,  in 
all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  in  refer- 
ence lo  Christ,  including  the  present.*  Here,  the  words 
irpao-KunJirarriE  avr6r  probably  express  the  fact  that  the 
disciples,  as  they  beheld  our  Lord  taken  up  from  them 
into  heaven,  knelt  down,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  him,  in  reverence-t     Mr.  Norton,  however, 

'  These  posgnges  are  the  foUowmg  :  —  Mallhew  ii.  S,  B,  11  j  Tiii.S  ; 
il.  18;  sir.  33;  it.  25 ;  xi.  20;  xxTJii.  9,  17;  Mark*.  6;  xv,  19; 
Lake  ixiv.  B3 ;  John  ii.  38.  The  onl;  olhir  pa^uge  in  ihe  New 
Teaument  in  which  the  word  oecDri  in  reference  lo  Cbrisi  ia  in  Ihe 
Epiillo  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  G),  where  it  ii  used  of  the  rcrerenc«  anil 
homige  which  the  angela  are  comioanded  bj  God  to  pa;  to  his  Son, 
u  their  soperior. 

i  " '  Haring  worshipped  him,'  n-poomv^irain-rc  airof,  thai  is, '  bav- 
42' 
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GO  fiir  as  can  be  judged  from  bts  tranBlatioD,*  eeems  to  have 
underalood  them  as  denoting  merely  Ihejieiinff  of  reverence 
■which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  as  liey  returned  to 
Jenisalem  at^er  ivitncssiDg  the  ascensioa  of  titcir  Master. 
But  ia  not  the  use  of  the  aoritt  participle  an  objection  to 
this  view  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  worship,  both  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  at  the 
time  when  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible  was  matte, 
than  it  b  nt  the  present  day.  Examples  are  abundant  in 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  that  period.  So  in  the 
marriage  service  of  the  English  Episcopal  Churcli;  "With 
my  body  I  thee  worship."  In  Luke  xiv.  10,  "Then  shall 
thou  have  Korship  in  the  presence  of  them  thnt  sit  at  meat 
with  thee,"  the  noun  "worship"  b  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word  8J|ii,  ghry,  honor. 

(4.)  John  i.  18.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  sny  time ; 
the  oaly-begotlen  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Falhei; 
he  hath  declared  Aim."  Otov  olBiii  iapaur  itantyrt  •  i  fuaio- 
yrr^t  uiiSt,  i  &r  lis  rif  KiXisof  Tou  iroTp6i,  ■'(»>«<  i£rjy^iraro. 

Here,  instead  of  6  funMryiirlj!  vUs,  "the  only-begolten  Son," 
we  find  in  some  Important  authorities  the  reading  A  itonrff 
y^c  Otis,  "the  only-begotten  God."  This  strange  rending 
(for  80  it  will  seem  to  most  Trinilarians  as  well  as  to  oth- 
ers) has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  any  edition  of  the  Grt-ek 
Teslamenl ;  hut  it  deserves  notice,  since  it  is  defended  by 
a  critic  so  worlhy  of  respect  as  Dr.  Tregclles.  Alichaelis 
also  appears  disposed  to  regard  it  as  I  he  original  reading  I'f 

ing;  throva  Uiemselves  proitruta  before  him,'  aa  tlic  words  itrirtlj 
iDlcrprcled  implj".''  —  Campbell  in  lie.    See  also  Mejer's  nolo. 
"  "  And  they,  worshipping  him,  rcinmed  lo  Jcnisskm  with  gnu 
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and  LachmanD,  as  Dr.  Tregellea  assures  us,  would  nn- 
doubtedlj  Lave  received  it  into  hia  text,  had  be  known  all 
the  autboritica  by  wliich  it  is  supported. 

Tbe  evidence  of  maniueripla  and  versiam  for  and  against 
tbe  reading  in  (lucstion  may  first  be  staled.  The  testimony 
of  the  Fathers  will  require  a  particular  discussioa.  It 
should  be  premised  tbat  the  words  ifIoe  (Son)  and  e«iJr 
(God),  in  the  abbreviated  form  in  which  ihey  are  written 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  (Tc,  Si3),  differ  in  but  a 
single  letter,  so  tbat  one  might  easily  be  substituted  for  the 
other  through  the  inadvertence  of  a  transcriber. 

The  reading  etiSt,  then,  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  B 
C*  L,  S3 ;  that  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in  tlie  Ephrem  manuscript 
(a  prima  manu),  probably  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
fiflh,  in  another  highly  valuable  manuscript  of  tbe  eighth 
century,  remarkable  for  its  general  agreement  with  the 
Vatican,  and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten in  cursive  letters,  but  preserving  a  very  ancient  lest. 
As  to  versions,  it  is  supported  by  the  Peshilo  Syriac,  as 
hitherto  edited,  the  Coptic,  the  iEthiopic,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Philoxenian  or  Ilarclenn  Syriac. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  vUt  is  ihat  of  the  Alex- 
andrine manuscript  (A),  probably  written  not  long  after 
the  middle  of  the  fiflli  century,  and  of  the  manusrriprs 
X  and  &,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  but  often  agreeing 
with  the  most  ancient  documents,  in  opposition  to  the  later. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  other  uncial  manuscripts  £  F  G 
H  K  M  S  U  V,  ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  to  tbe  tenth,  and  in  several  hundred  munuscripts 
in  cursive  letters,  mostly  later  than  tbe  tenth  century,  but 
some  of  them  of  much  value  from  their  usual  accordance 
with  the  best  authorities.  The  ancient  versions  which  ex- 
hibit it  are  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Cure- 
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Ionian  Syriac,"  Ihe  Philoxcnian  Syriac  (i 
Jerusalem  Sjrioc,  tuid  Ibc  Armeniaii. 

So  far  as  llie  evidence  haa  yet  been  stated,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  admitted  that  the  common  reading  is  best  supported. 
But  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  the  advocates 
for  the  reading  Btis  appear  chiefly  to  rely.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Tregelles  of  this  branch  of  the 
evidence. 

"  As  to  fathers,"  he  says,  "  the  reading  \Btit]  may  almost 
be  called  general,  for  it  ia  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
IreniGus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Luuian,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nussa,  Didymus,  Basil 
of  Seleucia,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Titus 
of  Boatrn ;  as  also  of  Tbeoiiotus  (i»  the  second  century), 
Alius,  Marcellus,  Eanomius,  etc. ;  and  amongst  the  Latins, 
Hilary,  Fulgentlus,  Gaudeatius,  Ferrandus,  Phrobadius, 
Vigilius,  Alcuin,  etc."  The  reading  vUt  "  is  found  twice 
in  Origen,  in  Euaehius,  Basil,  and  Irenieus  (though  all 
these  writers  have  tdso  the  other  reading,  and  in  general 
they  so  speak  of  Bi6t  in  the  passage,  that  vI6s  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  copyists)  : — tbe  Latin  writers  in  gen- 
eral agree  wilh  the  Latin  versions  in  rcading^/iu«. 

Oroc,  as  the  more  dilBcuU  reading,  is  entitled  to  cepedal 
attention ;  and,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  AISS.  of  the  highegl 
cbaracter,  by  good  versions,  and  by  the  general  consent  of 
early  Greei  writers  (even  when,  like  Arius,  they  were 
opposed  to  the  dogma  taught],  it  is  necessary, 


"  This  name  has  been  givan  to  a  Tery  ancient  and  Yttluable  Syriac 
copy  of  purl  of  the  Gospels,  —  one  of  the  Niuian  manujcripl*  re- 
cently added  to  the  British  MaseDtn,  —  which  is  soon  to  bo  pobtished 
(if  it  has  not  been  already)  by  the  Rev.  William  Curolon.  Il  it 
"  a  version,"  as  Tregclles  remarks,  "  far  more  worthy  the  epillwl  of 
'  venerable '  than  that  which  ia  railed  the  P«>bilo  as  ii  hn^  come  down 
10  OS."  ("  Account  of  the  Printed  Tcit  of  ibo  Greek  New  Tm(»- 
ni«ct,"  p.  I3T  :  comp.  pp.  160,  161.) 


of  combined  evidence,  to  receive  it  iii  preference  lo  the 
easier  and  more  natural  reading  vi6c."  * 

Tliij  am\y  of  authoritiea  ia  cerlainly  imposing;  and  the 
argument  would  be  forcible,  perhaps  conclusi 
not  that  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  greatly  misappre- 
hended. Tregelies  appears,  like  Grie9ha<?h,  Schok,  Tisch- 
eudorf,  and  Alford,  to  have  relied  on  Welatein,  whose  gen- 
erjl  accuracy  might  well  inspire  confidence.  But  Wetsli 
in  liis  note  on  this  passage,  haa  fallen  into  extraordinary 
errors,  many  of  which  have  been  copied,  without  investi- 
gation, by  the  critica  who  have  just  been  named.  One 
who  should  take  the  stalemenla  in  Welstein's  not«  lo  be 
correct,  would  suppose  that  not  less  than  forty-fov-r  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  the  first  eight  centuries,' have  quoted 
the  passage  in  question  with  the  reading  /wwyM^t  Qi6t  or 
vnigenitus  Seui  ;  and  that  the  number  of  distinct  quota- 
tions of  this  kind  in  their  writings,  taken  togcllier,  is  not  fiir 
Irom  one  hundred  and  ihiiiy.  I  hare  examined,  with  some 
care,  all  the  passages  specifically  referred  to  by  Welatein, 
and  the  whole  work,  or  collection  of  works  ciled,  wlien  hia 
reference  is  general,  —  as  "£piphanius  duodecies,"  "  JIila~ 
nut  de  Trinit,  passim,"  " Fvlgentius  plusquam  vicies,"  — 
not  confining  my  attention,  however,  to  these  particalar 
passages  or  works.  The  following  is  the  result  of  thia 
examination.  Of  the  forty-four  writers  cited  by  Welfilein 
in  support  of  the  reading  ^lovoyo^c  6(oc,  there  are  but  four 
who  quote  or  refer  to  the  passage  witli  this  reading  only ;  f 
four  quote  it  with  both  readings ;  |  nine  quote  it  witli  the 
reading  Ms  or  fliua  only,  except  that  in  one  of  the  quo- 


■  "  Account  of  Iho  Printeil  Test,"  Ac,  pp.  234,  235. 

t  It  i«  thus  quoted  in  iLa  "Exrerpta  Tbcodoti,"  and  also  by 
ClBment  of  Alexandria  and  Ejiiplianini.  It  appear)  to  b«  once 
■ttSemAio  in  tbe  Epistle  of  [hoEecond  Synod  of  Ancyra. 

t  IicsKii),  Oiigen,  Baiil,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 


tntions  of  Titus  of  Boatra  uUc  6ioc  occurs ;  *  two  repeat- 
edly atlade  to  il,  —  sometimes  using  the  phrase  "only- 
begollen  God"  and  sometimes  "only -begotten  Son,"  in  cou- 
neclion  with  tlie  words  "  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther,"—  but  do  not  distinctly  quoU  it;  t  and  twealy-jice  do 
not  quote  or  allude  to  it  at  all.  |  Of  the  particular  pns- 
sagea  referred  to  by  Wetstein,  a  great  majority  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  ths  subject,  but  merely  contain  the 
expretsion  itotoyti^s  Sfot  or  unlgenitut  Dew,  with  no  trace 
of  an  alluMim  to  the  lest  in  question, — an  expression  often 
occurring,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  in  writers  who  abun- 
dantly and  unequivocally  quote  John  i.  18  with  the  reading 
vIoE  or  jilivi.  Indeed,  in  some  of  tlieae  pnsaagea  we  do  not 
find  even  this  esprcssion,  but  only  the  term  yn^i-Ac  eior,  or 
genitut  Devs,  applied  to  Chriat.  g  Sufficient  evidence  that 
these  assertions  are  not  made  at  random  will  be  ^ven  in 
what  follows,  though  the  mistakes  of  Wclslein  cannot  here 
be  all  pointed  out  in  detail. 

We  may  now  examine  the  witnesses  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Trcgclles.  Very  few  of  these  will  slAnd  cross-ques- 
tioning. Of  the  tteenif/'Jive  writers  whom  he  has  adduced 
in  support  of  the  reading  fioroyn^t  Btot,  but  /our,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  rehed  on  with  much  coniidencc,  and  even 
their  leatiraony  is  far  from  unexceptionable ;  three  may  be 
regarded  as  doubtful ;   eight   really  support   the  common 

*  Euscblns,  AthBRBsiDs,  Julian,  Gregor;  Nnziimzeii,  Titus  of  Bo*- 
tra,  MaximiDiiB  the  Arian  bishop,  Ililarv,  Violins  of  TupsE^  Alcnia. 

t  Gregoiy  of  'Sjfsa  RBd  Fiilgenliua. 

t  That  19,  all  the  remaining  aulborilics  cited  by  Welguin,  for 
which  «ec  his  doid. 

t  As  in  the  folLowini;:  — "  Oriijates  in  PaBlm  i.  np.  Epiphamam," 
■ee  Epiphnn,  Hasrw.  LSIV.  c  7,  0pp.  I.  Mt.  B,  or  Origea  0pp.  IL 
5S!6,E;  — "EuMfiiMD.IV.a,"  i.  e.  Dcro.  Evang.  Lib.IV.cS;  — 
"  PnidaitiBt  in  Apotltcosi,"  via.  line  S95 ;  —  "  Gaudiamit  Matnert.  do 
Btaia  Bnims  1.  9,"  where  Lib.  I.  c.  2  tntut  be  the  place  intended. 
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reading ;  iteo  merely  allade  to  the  pmsage ;  and  eight  have 
neither  quoted  noe  alluded  to  it. 

These  Btatemenls  of  course  require  proor.  Thia  will 
DOW  be  preseoted,  go  far  m  it  con  be  nithin  reasoDablo 
limits.  Though  few  passnges  can  be  quoted  at  length, 
pains  will  be  token  to  give  veiy  full  and  preciBe  references 
to  ihe  nuthoritieB  relied  on.  In  producing  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,  tbe  time  at  which  Ihey  flourished  id  indicated 
in  marks  of  parenthesis  after  their  names.  In  assigning 
these  dates,  either  Care  or  Lardner  lias  generally  been 
followed. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  194)  has  once  quoted 
John  i.  18  with  the  reading  e«ot;'  but  this  evidence  ia 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  iiict  tliut  in  unolhtr  place,  in 
alluding  to  this  text,  he  has  the  words  /loroytrrit  mot  Qias.f 
Another  authority  for  this  reading  is  the  work  whith  bears 
the  title  "  Estracts  from  Theodotus,  and  Ueada  of  the  Ori- 
ental Doctrine,  so  called,  as  it  existed  in  the  Time  of  Valen- 
tinus."  It  ia  sometimes  quoted  under  the  name  of  Doetnna 
Orientalii.  This  compilation  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  whose  works  it 
is  generally  printed.  "Theodotus"  b  several  times  cited 
in  it,  but  more  frequently  "the  followers  of  Valentin  us,"  a 
famous  Gnostic  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  140.  The 
passage  which  contains  the  quotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  i  /lomyti^t  Scot  is  introduced  by  the  words  "  the 
Valentiniana  say."!  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  370) 
has  this  reading  twice ;  §  and  it  occurs  twice  in  the  writings 

■  Stromat.  Lib.  V.  c.  U.  p.  6fl5,  ed.  Potter. 

1  Tart  ttirytrtfiattf  rltv  hoXttdv  t^ 
etAi  iiirot  ffin^inn-o.  —  Qnii  diVHs  uItcEdt.  c  38.  p.  9SB, 

t  Doctrin*  Orient  c.  B,  apod  Clem.  Alex.  0pp.  p.  968,  ad.  PoH. ; 
alw  in  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gricc  Vol.  V.  p.  136,  and  in  Bunua's  Ana- 
lecU  Anle-Nic^Da,  Yol.  I,  p.  ill. 

S  De  Trioitate,  Lib.  I.  p.  G9,  and  Lib.  11.  p.  140.  ed.  Slingarcl.    Not 
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of  Epiphiiniiis,  Bishop  of  Salamia  in  Cyprus  (A.  D.  368)." 
In  anollier  pluce,  Epiphanius  speaks  of  John  as  '•  caJling 
Christ  onlj-begottcn  God."t  The  reading  e«M  ako  re- 
ceivts  some  eupjiort  from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
second  SjTioJ  of  Ancj'Ri  (A.  D.  358).  ia  which  it  is  said 
tliat  John  "calls  the  Logos  of  God  oniy-hcgoHen  God."t 
But  one  who  has  obsen'ed  the  inaccuracy  of  such  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  in  the  wrilinga  of  ibe  Fathers,  will  not 
attach  mucli  weight  to  this. 

Among  the  numerous  witnesses  adduced  by  WeUtein  and 
Trcgelles,  these  are  ail,  as  I  believe,  whicli  really  support 
Ihe  reading  610c;  and  their  testimony,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  ia  far  from  unexceptionable.     DidymuB,  aa  we 


Laving  lieen  able  to  procure  this  vdIqdic,  I  Iskc  these 
at  Be™nd  hand  from  the  wort  of  Guericke,  "  De  Scliola  quiB  Al«x- 
andrintc  Soruit  Calechetica,"  Para  II.  p.  36.  Thvn;  is  no  quotation 
of  John  i.  IS  in  iho  oilier  extant  wrilinga  ofDidjinni,  most  of  whidi 
exist  onljr  in  a  Latin  translation. 

•  H(orOB.  LXV.  e.  5.  0pp.  L  6ia,  C,  ed.  Pelar.  Here,  in  the  re- 
mark which  follow*  ibe  qaotadon,  6fd[  bdc)  uUt  are  so  intercliane«d 
at  to  cxcile  norne  suspicion  of  a  corruption  in  llie  lC7!t  —  Ilicrei. 
I.XX.C.7.  Opp.I.81T,8l8.  Ti  Si  EioyyAioi' ($7  '  Btin  «CStU 
nimorr  lapatm,  6  /lorayti^t  Oifis  aurit  ifify^miro. 

1  Movoy<«5  Biuv  ourii'  tfauKmr Iltpl  jrorpit  ytypmmu, 

a\ijSii/ou  6*ou-  jTjpl  vloi  S»,  on  fioiniyirris  Btoc.  (Ancorau  c  3. 
0pp.  II.  8,  C,  11.)  A  litilc  Ijefore.  hovercr,  the  passage  in  quotiioa 
is  quoted  thus  :  6  nomyiy^r,  p  ar  rlt  rbr  koXkuv  tov  mrrpiti  au- 
TDi  i^ijyijiraTa.  (Cnp,  2.  p.  7,  C.)  But  so  far  as  can  be  judged  ftom 
the  confused  and  apparently  corrupt  text  vhich  precedes  and  follows, 
it  seems  probable  that  Ihe  word  Btot  has  here  been  omiilcd  by  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber. 

t  'O  Be  Toi;  ©lot  roil'  Aayor  jtoiwyfi'^  Qfor  ....  ipifai  (Apud 
Epiphan,  Hicrei.  LSXIII.  c.  8.  0pp.  I.  BM,  C.)  Supposing  the 
authors  of  this  Epistle  lo  hare  read  tiioc  in  John  i.  IB,  they  might 
sitU  hare  thought  tliemselres  jttsliiied  in  making  this  statemeDi  by  a 
comparison  of  lliat  Terse  with  John  i.  I,  end  by  the  fact  that  Ihcy 
regarded  the  term  Son,  applied  lo  Christ,  oi  necessarily  implying 
hit  divinity.    A  litilo  after  Iho  paiuge  juil  died  <c.  9.  p.  BS5,  B) 
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are  informed  by  bia  pupila  Palladius  and  Jerome,  became 
blind  at  four  or  five  yvara  of  age.  He  has  consequently 
quoted  from  memory,  and  oilen  inaccurately,  repeatedly 
assigning  to  one  Epbtle  of  Paul  passages  which  belong  to 
another.  In  bid  first  quotation  of  the  present  passage,  as 
given  by  Guericlte,  he  haa  substituted  *k  t^  tiKirif  for  ils 
Tor  Koknov,  and  ovroc  for  fxtlvos;  in  the  second,  vrhich 
extends  only  to  the  word  jmrpot,  he  has  ir  rmr  noXwoit. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Epiphanius  are  also  notorioua 
for  tbe  cnrelessness  of  Iheir  quotations  from  Scripture. 
Semisch,  in  hia  valuable  work  on  the  Apostolical  Memoirs 
used  by  Justin  Martyr,  after  observing  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  have  cited  the  New  Testament  from  memory,  says 

they  in; :  "The  Son  ie  God  becaase  he  is  Son  of  God,  just  as  be 
is  man  bccnau  he  is  Sou  oF  Man,"  —  uioc  0iis  /uy,  naBit  vlAs 
0toii,  as  SrSpantos,  KaSi  vi^c  dvBpinov.  So  Euficblus  says  tbot 
Christ  is  "  the  only-begotlen  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  God,"  or 
"  a  divine  being,"  toO  BtoO  fiovoytvi^c  tilot,  mi  8ia  roCro  Biit 
(Dem.  EvflDg.  Lib.  V.  c.  t.  p.  227,  B),  and  that  "wbat  ii  begot- 
ten of  God  must  be  God,"  or  "  divine,"  t4  yryivtTjiiiroi'  iV  ToC  Biou 
e*ue  an  <ri)  (De  EtcUs.  Thcol.  Lib.  H.  c.  U.  p.  123,  C,  cf,  p.  ia<, 
C,  and  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  p.  72,  D).  EnBobiua  applies  tlic  lenn  Bfos 
to  Christ  in  an  inferior  aensc.  In  quoting  Euscbiua  here  and  else- 
where, I  use  Gaisford's  edition,  but  refer  to  ihe  psgei  of  Vigor's  edi- 
tion (Paris,  162B),  which  are  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  former. 

1  wilt  give  A  Bingle  itlastration  From  Gregorj  Nvsscn  of  ibc  want 
of  itccorac;  among  the  Fathers  in  lach  references  to  Seriplarc  as 
that  which  wo  are  considering.  This  iviller,  in  mentioning  the  names 
wliich  the  Apostle  Paul  has  given  to  Christ,  bdvb,  among  other 

things,  "  Ho  bos  called  bini a  firopiiiRtion  /or  souti, and 

first-born  of  the  <iae  creation and  onlj/irgolUn  Son,  crowned 

with  glory  and  honor,"  &c.  —  aMy  innXtaf tkaar^piaf 

•^vxi'y *"'    r^f   itoivqi     Kriaiois    irpiuroToiioi', 

uni  ulni"  liofoyft^,  Sofjj  xal  ri/ig  itntipavaiitiior,  k.  r.X-  — 
De  Pcrf.  Christ,  Forma.  0pp.  lU.  276,  277.  Compare  De  Vii* 
Mosis,  Opp.  L  2S6,  D :  *0e  [6  anotrroXo!]  ^ijtra  ■  on  iv  spot' 
OtTO  6  e<u[  iXncFT^piDv  Tar  yfrvx"'  ni^av.  (See  RoiDBni 
iii.B5.)  43 
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that  "next  to  Justin,  Clement  of  Alesandria,  Tertullian, 
Epiphanius,  and  Ephrcra  the  Syrian  have  quoted  moat 
loosely.  Verbal  citations  in  Ihoir  nritinga,  as  in  those  of 
Justin,  are  only  lo  be  reckoned  as  exeepliona."  •  It  is  fnr- 
tLer  to  be  observed  in  respect  lo  Epiphanius,  that  his  teit 
is  well  knovm  lo  be  very  comipl.t  and  that  he  is  probably 
the  most  careless,  confused,  and  blundering  writer  to  be 
found  among  (he  fathers.  Pelavios,  though  possessing  in 
some  respects  eminent  qualifications  for  an  editor,  appears 
to  have  given  but  little  attention  lo  the  criticism  of  the 
text.  In  many  instances  gross  comiptiona,  the  correction  of 
which  seems  obvious,  are  left  without  any  suggestion  of 
emendation. 

Tbe  three  aulhorilics  adduced  by  Dr.  Tregelles  which 
may  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  are  Origen,  Basil  tiie  Great, 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Origen  (A.  D.  230),  according 
to  the  text  of  his  Benedictine  editors,  lias  the  reading  Qtis 

*  Dio  apo^tol.  Denkn-ardigkeiten  de»  MBrljren  Juslinus,  (Hamb. 
1S48,)  p.  209 ;  camp.  p.  EIS,  ct  scqq.  See  also  Whiibj-'i  Eiaincn 
Millii,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  Sect  3  cC  3.  — I  will  giro  one  or  ino  sped- 
mcni  of  Epiphanina'g  profeascd  cilfltioQs  from  Scriiifnrc.  Jmt  before 
hi!  Hral  quolation  of  John  L  18  with  Ihe  reading  6(rJc,  ho  adducM 
the  foUowmj'  09  the  words  of  Christ :  —  Za  iya,  lai  ^^  iv  ifuA  & 
(iTTocTTiiXat  fu  narifp,  "I  live,  and  the  Father  who  Bonl  tno  Ktm 
..  Jolin  vL  57  and  Gal.  ii.  20.   (Hierea.  LXV,  e.  S. 


0pp.  I.  6ta,  O— Agaii 


passage  incrodaced  like  bis 


■e<!and  quotation  of  John  i.  IS,  compare  the  following  :  — 'M  iniXiv, 
wc  Xry«i  ri  EivyyiXiov  ■  Kal  ainjKBfv  tls  rhv  aupav6i/,  coi  itoBiatr 
in  B(|t^  Toij  iTaTp6t,  ical  ipxtrai  tpirat  fiiroE  Kal  yiKpoit,  "Or 
again,  as  the  Gospel  snjs,  'And  he  ascended  into  hearen,  and  tat 
'lown  ut  iho  right  hand  of  the  Father,  anil  is  coming  to  judge  tbe 
living  and  the  dead ' "  ;  comp.  Mart  xvi.  1 9.  (IlKres.  LSH  c.  9. 
0pp.  1. 517, D.)  See  also  0pp.  I.  3G,  B,  C;  145,  C;  161,  A;  488, 
D;  519,  C,  D,  forafowoflhenumeroDsilliistrBtioDE  tlutl  might  be 
given.  lilqaall;  striking  examples  night  be  cited  Irom  Clemeal  of 
Alexandria. 
t  See  Welstein,  Nov.  Teal.  Grtoc.  (Prolegom.),  Tom.  I.  p.  78, 
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twice ;  but,  on  the  olber  hand,  he  haa  viot  once,  and  once 
vlii  TDu  Otov,  "  Son  of  God."  In  a  woA  preserved  only  in 
the  Latin  Iranslalinn  of  Buluins,  he  also  qaoiei  the  passage 
with  the  reading  unigmiltu  Dei  Jiliiu*  Bafil  (A.  D. 
370)  baa  Q<6t  once,  and  in  another  passage  he  mcntinns 
"  True  Son,  Only-begotten  God,  Power  of  God,  and  Logos," 
as  names  given  to  Christ  in  Scripture,  or  expressions 
which,  to  u^e  bis  phrase,  "the  Scripture  knows";  but  he 
twice  quotes  the  text  in  question  with  the  reading  vlor-t 
In  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (A.D.412),a3  edited  by  Aubert, 
I  have  founil  Biot  four  times ;  but  he  has  vlot  three  limcs.t 
I  have  not  thorouglity  examined  all  of  his  woriu. 

•  Oiigeo  re«iJ»  Biit,  In  Jo«n.  Tom.  ii.  c.  M,  ami  Tom.  xixii. 
CIS.  0pp.  IV.  B9,  B,«ndM8,  D,  — TU»,  Conn  CeU,  Lib.  U. 
c  Tl.  0pp.  1. 140.  F.  (So  De  la  Roe.  from  two  mviiucripu;  bat 
th«  prciions  edilioa  of  Haeicbel,  bllowcd  bj  Spcacer,  iuleacl  of 
i  luuroytrrtt  <rl6s,  traAt  uu  liortr/frlit  ft  ir  Qtos,  which  bu  all  tht 
appearance  of  ■  roarginn)  glou-)  —  VI in  rov  6(o£,Ia  Joan. 
Tom.  Ti.  c.  S.  Opp.  IV.  102,  D.  (So  Dc  l>  Rue,  following  the 
BodlciaD  mDnnscripl,  which  ippcan  lo  be  ■  rtrf  excellent  one ;  tha 
earlier  edition  of  Hoet,  which  wu  (bunded  on  ■  gingle  manDiiripl, 
reidi  viur  Bc^.)  A  tinle  oner,  in  two  atliuioTu  lo  ibe  paitage, 
o  fiovoyn^c  ii  aied  alone,  withoal  uidt  or  Oirw.  Opp,  IV.  lOS,  E, 
and  114,  C.—  Umffe«iluM  Dei  fiiiia.  In  Cuit  Lib.  IV.  Opp.  III. 
91, E. 

t  Builreadj  Btos,  De  Spirilu  Sanclo,  c.  C,  Opp.  in.  II,  B,  ed. 
Benedict,  where  earlier  editionj  bare  vioi.  conlraFy  to  tlie  beil  mana- 
■rripts.  Conipare  c  S,  p.  14,  C.  —  On  the  other  hand.  Bull  ha« 
u ! o c,  De  Spiriin  Sanclo,  c.  1 1, Opp.  IIL  23,  A,  where  the  )ix  maau- 
Bcript*  of  Gamier  appear  lo  agree  in  tiiii  reading,  thongh  one  of 
MaithKi'a  Moicow  mamucripts  haa  Biot-  (See  Uaithia'a  Hot. 
Teat.  Grsc.  I.  7S0.)  Basil  alio  reads  vlot,  Epiit.  234  (al.  400),  c  3. 
Opp,  ni.  358,  B, 

t  In  the  ftxt  prefixed  to  Cjril'i  commcntiiry  on  the  pauage  in 
qncBtion,  Opp.  IV.  103,  C,  we  find  the  reading  vlat  \  the  comincn- 
[ary  Ilself,  however,  ai  printed,  baa  &f6t-  (See  p.  107,  B,  and  comp. 
p.  105,  B  }  (^r*  remarka  on  Ihia  place  are  cited  in  the  scholia  of 
two  Hotcow  aannicnpu  giren  by  Hallbsi  (Kor.  Teet.  Gme.  et 
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APPENDIX. 


The  eight  writers  cited  by  Dr.  TregeUes  who  rea^ 
favor  the  common  reading  will  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
when  l!ic  evidence  for  that  reading  is  stated. 

Two  others,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (A.  D.  370)  and  Fulgen- 
tius  (A.  D.  507),  as  haa  before  been  uientioDed,  have  only 
alluded  to  the  paeeage  in  question,  and  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  confidence  how  they 
read  it.* 


Lnt.  IV.  34).  One  -who  compBrts  ihcso  with  bis  text  ta  pobliihed  by 
Aabert,  will  hardly  feel  much  conlidcnce  in  Iho  latlcr.  —  Cjril  olio 
reads  e  (  g  i  in  his  Thcsnorus,  Assert,  xjii.  and  xxr.  Opp,  Tom.  T. 
V.  i.  p.  137,  B,  and  237,  A  ;  rnxl  in  llie  Dialogne  "  Quod  Vaas  sit 
Christas,"  ibid.  p.  786,  E.  —  He  has  tbe  rending  uioi,  Thesaor., 
Assert  xijtv.  p.  3G5,  C  ;  and  Advers.  Ncatorium,  Lib.  Ill-  c.  5. 
Opp.  VI,  90,  B.  Tliis  resdinf;  is  also  foanil  twice  in  an  tKlnct 
which  he  eiv«  from  Jiiliao  in  his  work  againit  that  emperor.  (Con- 
tra Julian,  Lib.  S.  Opp.  VI,  {P,  ii.)  p,  333,  C)  —  In  an  alluaon  to 
John  i.  18  wo  find  i  iiovoytrijS  rov  Biau  Kayot,  i  tv  KoKimit 
an  Tov  mrpoi.  (Apol,  adr.  Orient.  Opp,  VL  187,  C.)  This  is 
worth  noting,  as  showini:  how  little  ran  bo  sofclj'  inrrrred  rrom  inch 
allasions  in  regard  to  the  roadiog  of  a  passage. 

*  Gregory  of  Nyiw  allade*  to  John  i.  18,  introduring  Ibe  wotd* 
"who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father"  in  connection  with  the  cxpTca- 
^ou  '^only-begoltcn  God"  eight  times;  in  contiection  with  tbe 
phrase  "only-begotten  Sin,"  twice.  I  will  qnolu  one  example  of 
each  kind,  and  refer  to  the  others. —  In  the  treadso  De  Vii4  Hotii, 
Opp.  I,  I9S,  B,  we  find,  6  fioraytriii  Bt6t,  i  &f  ir  nSXirou  rov  iro- 
Tp6t,  oCnSi  ioTor  ij  Sffii  rov  vifriaTou.  See  also  In  Contic.  Uomil. 
xiii.  Opp.  1. 663,  A.  —  Contra  Eunom.  Orat.  II,  Opp,  n.  43!,  B  ; 
447,  A;  and  478,  D,  — Oral.  Ill,  p.  BOB,  C  — Oral.  VI.  p.  595 

[properly  605],  A.  —  Orat.  X.  p,  681,  A. On  the  other  hand, 

Epiai.  ad  Flavian,,  Opp.  IIL  G4B,  A,  we  find,  6  iioinryrir^s  vl6i,  6 
iv  fv  roil  miXn-oii  rov  narpu!,  6  iv  ap^S  ^v.  «.  r.  X.  See  also 
Contra  Eunom,  Oral,  II.  Opp,  IJ.  46G,  C.  —  Once  wo  have  6  iw, 
v'irioTOtt  Btit,  ir  tr  row  Kcairoit  Toii  waTp6s,  K.  r.  X.  In 
Canlir.  Homil.  iv,    Opp.  I.  697,  A. 

It  iH  to  be  observed  that  6  fioroyii^t  Btii,  "the  onlf-begotten 
e  designation  of  Christ  in  the  wrilirgs  of  thli  Fa- 
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The  eight  remaining  witnesses  produced  by  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles  —  Luciati,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Isidore  of  Pelnsiiun, 
Arius,  Marcellus,  Eunomius,  Gaudentius,  and  Ferrandua 
—  have,  as  I  believe,  nowhere  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  text 
in  question.  The  passages  in  their  writings  appealed  to 
by  Wetsl«in  have  merely  the  expression  liomytrlit  Otis  or 

tlier.  Tberc  are  one  kundrtd  and  liceiily-Jine  Gxamplei  of  iU  dec  in 
the  treatUo  agiunst  Eunomiua  alone.  It  occurs  fifteen  limci  iti  the 
"  AntirrhclicoB  advcrsui  ApoUinnrcni,"  fim  published  in  Zucngni'g 
"  CoUoclar;ea,"  etc.  (Rome,  1638);  bat,  nolwiihelancling  the  rerer- 
ences  of  Welsteia,  do  allusion  will  be  found  in  that  treatise  lo  John 
i.  IS. 

In  one  place  Gregorj  aej-s,  "  Tlie  Scripture  licclare*  ronceming 
the  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning,  that  he  ia  the  on1;-begollcn 
God,  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  crealion."  (Dc  Perf.  Christ.  Fonnd. 
Opp-  in.  291,  A.)  But  the  imprudcnre  orcaDcludiog  from  this  that 
he  acloall/  hid  the  reading  8t6s  in  llie  passage  in  qucatloo,  has 
alrendj  been  illustralcd.    See  before,  p.  44[>,  note. 

Fnlgemitu  has  alluded  lo  John  i.  19  six  times.  I  nil]  quote  briefly 
all  Ihe  examples,  as,  taken  together,  they  clearly  thaw  how  little  is  to 
be  inferred  from  such  allusions. 

I.  In  connection  with  the  phrase  unlgmilai  Deus.  — "  Ut  ille  nni- 
genituB  Dens,  qoE  est  in  sina  Palris,  non  soliiin  in  muUero,  sed  ctiam 
on  mnliere  fieret  homo.''  Epist-  xvii.  c  3,  in  Migne's  Patrologim 
Cursns  Complelm,  Vol.  LXV.  col.  278,  B.  —  "  Do  Deo  nnigcniio, 
qui  est  in  sina  Patris,  nl  dixi,  omnia  hose  personaliler  accipc."  De 
Fide,e.  SO.  col.  BBI,  B. 

S,  Withun^iliu/Ii'ut.  — "Qnis  enim  nalas  est  Deus  Tcrui  do 
Deo  TCro,  nisi  aBigeoitas  Hlini,  qui  esc  in  einn  Pntris  ?  "  Ad  Traii- 
tnnnd..  Lib.  III.  c.  4.  col.  STa,  B.  —  "  Si  vero  unigenitns  filins,  qui 
est  in  sina  Palrts,  post  ntemsm  nativitatein,"  etc.  Epist.  xvii.  c.  IS. 
C0L459,  C.  —  "Dei  ergo  Rlius  unigenitns,  qui  est  in  ainn Palrii, nt 
camem  hominis  snimamque  mnndaret,"  etc  De  Fide,  c.  IT.  eol. 
879,  C. 

3.  With  unijoiijm  alone.  —  "  Qniannigenitu*.  qni  eat  in  linn  Patrii, 
secundum  quod  caro  est,  plenos  oat  gratis,"  etc.  De  Incarnallona, 
c.  18.  col,  583,  C. 

The  trprtman  "  nnigeniius  Dens  "  occurs  in  the  writinn"  of  Ful- 
gent! us  abont  ninety  times. 
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tatigenilut  Deu*.  I  have  not  read  througli  tLc  Epistles  of 
Isidore  of  Peliisium;  but  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
authors  nitmed,  I  think  it  may  be  sai'ely  said,  that  no  trace 
of  tlie  reading  Btos  or  Deus  occurs  in  their  works.  An 
exarainaljon  of  Welsleia's  references  to  them  will  be  found 
in  the  nqle  below."     Tregellea  makes  no  cilaliona. 

*  Lncian  (A.  D,  290)  ii  ihna  referred  to  bj  WctBlcm:  "Lucia- 
BUI  mnrtvr  in  Confess,  np.  Bocrat.  H.  E.  II.  10."  The  Conftirion  of 
Faith  here  inlGnde<l  ia  the  lemnd  FormnU  of  the  Sjnoil  ofAntioch 
(A.  D.  341),  whirti,  acconling  to  Soiompn  (UiHt.  £cclea.  Lib.  HL 
c.  5),  "tAiysaid  was  found  in  the  hasd writing  of  Lndul  the  MartTT," 
It  maj  be  eccn  in  Socmlcs,  na  uboce  rcforred  to,  iiid  dIeo  id  Athnno- 
■ihb  de  Bjnodi!,  c,  S3.  0pp.  I.  P.  ii.  p.  735,  et  seq.  Learned  men 
have  not  gcncmlly  r«ganlid  it  as  the  work  of  Laci&n.who  died  abont 
thirty  jean  iKfore  it  nos  lirat  heard  of;  bat  the  question  ii  unimpor- 
tant to  our  purpose.    It  simplj  aays,  "  Wo  believe in  odo  God, 

the  Father  almijrlity,  the  ereator  and  maker  of  Che  nni\-ene,'  and  io 
one  Lord  Jeani  Christ  his  Son,  the  onl)'- begotten  God,  tbroagh  whom 
all  tilings  were  Tnade,"  &c. 

inthors  moniioncd  above,  il  may  bo  inS- 
1  their  writings  cited  bj  Welslein,  bnl 
Linotion,  lo  contain  merely  the  phruo 


In  the  ease  of  the  other  a 
cient  lo  refer  to  the  pliiees  i 
whicli  will  be  fonnd,  on  txta 
"  onlyU'gotlen  God." 

Basil  of  SeUucia  (A.  D. 
IGSS. 


See  Oral.  I.    0pp.  p.  S.  Phm. 
See  EpisL  m.  95.    Opp.p.900, 


InidoreofPelDsinni  (A.D.41 
ed.  Uitterjhne. 

Ariua  (A  D.  316).  Sco  Athnnns.  de  Synod,  c  IS.  0pp.  Tom.  L 
P.  ii.  p.  728,  E,  ed.  Betiediet,  In  a  letter  of  Ariua  given  by  Epipha- 
tiiufl,  we  find  the  worda,  rrkijpT^t  Bear  i^ovaytv^tT  ayaWottarati  c.r.X. 
(Hierea.  LXIX.  c.  6.  0pp.  L  731,  D.)  But  here  k  comma  ahonld 
probably  be  placed  after  iho  word  Btai. 

MarccUas  (A,  D.  .120).  Seo  F.aseb.  contra  Marcel.  Ub.  L  t  *. 
p.  19,  C. 

Ennomins  (A,  D.  360).  See  liii  Expoaiiio  Fidei,  c  3,  apod  F«- 
hricil  Bibt.  Gme.  Tom.  VIII.  pp.  S&.l.  S5G ;  and  Ms  Apoloffetieiu,  c«- 
19,  SI,  SG,  ibid.  pp.  381, 390,  298.  The«e  treHtisee  of  EnDomigt  may 
tin  bs  foand  in  Reliherg'g  HareellianiL,  and  in  Thilo'*  BibliolliKa 
Patmm  Gneconim  Dogmatica,  Vol.  II. 
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Such  b  the  evidence  of  tto  Fathers  in  favor  of  the  read- 
ing Otit.  I  know  ofnolbiag  lo  be  added  lo  what  has  been 
ineDlioned.  We  may  now  cousider  the  testimony  which 
Biip|ioris  the  common  reading.  Only  a  small  part  of  this, 
GO  far  Ha  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  adduced. 

The  following  Greek  outhora  quote  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  vlit;  —  Irenteus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  m  Gaul  (A.  D. 
178),  as  preserved  in  a  very  early  Latin  translation;' 
nijipolylus  (A.  D,  220)  ;t  the  third  Synod  ot  Antioeh  (A.  D. 
269),  in  llietr  Epistle  to  Paul  of  Somosnta ;  J  the  author  of 
the  "  Acta  Disputalionta  Archelni  cum  Manetc "  (about 
A.  D.  300  ?),  as  preserved  in  the  Latin  version ;  §  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Alexandria  ( A.  D.  313) ;  jj  Eusebius  of  Ctesa- 
rea  {A.  D.  315),  five  or  six  times; If  Euslathius,  Bishop 

Oaadenliai  (A.  J).  387).  Sec  Serm.  XIX.  in  ihe  Mnxims  Biblio- 
thoca  Velcram  Fatram,  Tom.  V.  p.  9TS,  D,  or  in  Mignc's  Patrol- 
Tom.  XX.  col.  990.  B. 

Fcrrandni  (A,  D.  533)  has  the  erpresijon  "  onigenilus  Dcus "  eight 
limci,  Til.  EpisL  iii.  (ad  Annlol.)  cc.  3,  7,  9,  10,  II ;  t.  (ad  Scyemm 
Srholasl.)  cc.  3,  5;  vii.  (ad  Rtginam  Comitem  Pancnet.)  c.  IS;  ia 
Migne's  Palrol.  Tom.  LXVIL,  or  in  the  Mai,  BiU.  Fatr.  Tom.  IX. 

•  Contra  HnreB.  Lib.  IV.  c.  30.  (c.  37,  cd.  Grab.)  ^  6.  0pp.  1, 
637,  g4.  Sticren.  IreniEai  has  also  once  the  reading  nnigrni'lia  Jitiia 
Dei  (Lib.  Ill,  c.  11.  (  0.  p.  466),  and  once  umgtnilua  Una  (Lib.  IV. 
c.  30,  t  II.  p.  £30).  The  reading/Jiiu  Dd  obrioiiily  support* //i'm 
rather  than  Deai. 

t  Contra  NoClnm,  c.  G.  0pp.  II.  10,  ed.  Fabric. ;  also  in  Roalh'a 
Scriptoram  Ecclei.  Opnacnla,  I.  58,  ed.  alt. 

t  Concilia,  ed.  Coleti,  I.  BGS,  B;  aUa  in  Booth,  Beliq.  Sacr.  IT. 
473  (in.  397,  ed.  alt.),  and  in  Dionysii  Aleiandrini  0pp.  (Itotn. 
I796|,p.3B7. 

\  Cap.  33.  In  ZacBgnii  Collectan.  Alonnm.  Yett..  p.  94;  abio  in 
Hippoljli  0pp.  cd.  Fabric,  IL  170,  and  Houth,  Rclici.  Sacr.  IV.  313 
(V.  131,  ed.  alt.). —  On  the  date  of  this  work  see  Lardner,  "Crtdi- 
bilitj,"  eic.  Port.  n.  Chop.  LXV. 

I  Epitt.  ad  Atexandmrn  Coactanlinop.,  apod  Theodoreli  Hlit. 
Eccl.  lib.  1  c.  4.  (al.  3.)  p,  13,  ed.  Iteadiag, 

T  De  Ecclea.  Theol.  Lib.  I.  c.  9.  p.  67.  D  j  —  c.  so.  SS  4,  B.  p.  96. 


of  Antioch  (A.  D;  320)  ;•  Athanasiua  (A.  D.  326,  died 
A.  D.  373],  four  timca,  and  /*jeuf^AthanasiuB  once;'}'  the 
Emperor  Julian    (A.  D.  362)  twice;!   Titus  of  Bostra 

A,  B;  — iliid.  ^7,  sub  fin.  p. 
C ',  —  and  Comm.  in  Psalm- 
Nova,  etc.  1. 440,  A. 

Tho  first  passage  ofEnscbiua  vliich  has  been  referred  to  is  pcculiu', 
reading  as  followa ;  ToO  t(  «unyy<X«TToC  Biopp^iiji-  nuric  dIui"  ittmo- 
yii^  ihioi  8i8n(ricon'ot  8i'  l>r  t^r},  eeow  otSf'ts  iapaitt  jriitTroTt,  i 
(iOHjyfi^r  vldt,  5  l'ovoyiv)}t  Qtit,  6  au  iit  roi"  roXiroi-  rou  frarpot, 
(ic(ii<OE  t^T/y^troTo ;  liiat  js,  "  Ttie  Erangelist  expretstj  teaches  that 
hi  ia  the  OHlf'begoltca  Son,  wbco  be  says,  'No  man  halh  Km  Godot 
aaj  (I'lne ;  (A<  onlifjjrgotlra  ^n,  or  orlj'-bcKOllen  God,  loAo  t(  in  (Ac 
bosom  of  the  lathir^  he  Jtalh  declarrd  him'  *'  But  here  it  is  evidenl, 
■s  Montagn  rcmHrks  in  bis  nolc  on  Ibe  place,  that  the  wordi  Q  /laro- 
yirris  Qtdt,  "  or  onlj-begolten  God,"  form  no  part  of  Ihe  qaotatioii. 
They  appear  to  be  a  marginal  gloss  vrbich  has  crept  into  tho  lest 
—  The  only  passage  vrhich  I  have  found  in  Eniebins  that  seems  to 
countenance  Ibe  reading  Bi&t  is  the  following.  After  nsing  the 
Btrongesl  langnago  respecting  the  Enpremacy  of  the  Father  orer  all 
oihcr  beings,  and  qooiing  Ephesiani  iv.  5,  6,  he  proceeds:  "And 
lie  alone  may  be  called  (jfprjpiTifai  a*)  the  one  God,  and  Father 
ofourLord  Jcaua  Christ;  bat  iho  Son  [may  be  called]  only-begoHen 
God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (6  it  v\6s  {uivoyttii)v  6fdf, 
a  ay  tls  roif  KoAjroip  roij  jroTpdi)  i  and  the  Paracltte,  Spirit,  hot 
neither  God  nor  Son."  (De  Kcdes.  Tlieol.  Lib.  lU.  e.  7.  pp.  174, 
I7S.)  Here  it  will  bo  observed  llint  Euscbins  docs  not  assert  thai 
the  Son  I'l  called  "  only-bcgoiten  God  "  in  Sctipiorc,  bnt  only  that  it 
is  proper  to  give  him  that  name.  Tliis  passa^,  therefore,  does  not 
weaken  the  force  of  his  express  quotations  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  viot- 

*  De  Engastrimytlio,  as  printed  (from  tho  oditiOB  of  Leo  Allaliaa) 
in  Tom.  11.  p.  1150,  mcd.  of  the  Crilici  Sacri,  cd.  Amst.  1698;  in 
Tom.  Vlll.  coL  443, 1.  3<,  of  the  London  edition. 

1  Athanasiua  de  Decret  Nic.  Synod,  c.  13.  0pp.  L  219,  E,  ed. 
Benedict.  —  Ibid.  c.  H .  p.  as7,  D.  —  Oral,  II.  contra  Arian.  c.  6». 
p.  S30,  D,— Orat.  IV.  ronlra  Arian.  c  26.  p.  63B,  A.  — Pmb* 
Athanasins  contra  Sabellian.  c.  2.    0pp.  U.  38,  D. 

t  Apnd  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  I.  contra  Jnlian.  0pp.  VI.  (ii.)  3U, 
also  in  "Defense  da  Faganiime  par  rEmpereurJulien  etiOMCMea 
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A.D.362);*  Gregory  Nazianzen  (A.D.370)it  the  author 
of  a  Homily  publbhcd  with  the  works  of  Basil ;  |  Rufiaus 
Syrus  or  PalKstinensts  (about  A.  D.  S90),  as  preserved  in 
a  very  early  Latin  translation  ;  §  Chrysostom  (A.  D.  398), 
at  least  eight  timea;!  Tbeodorct  (A.  D.  423),  at  least 
four  times  il^  and  Proclus,  Patrian^h  of  Constantinople 
{A.  D.  434).*"  To  these  may  be  added  several  Greek 
writers  of  less  weight,  being  later,  and  some  of  lliem  of 
quite  uncertain  date;   as  /"OTHrfo-Cyril, ft  P^eudo-Ctesn- 

FrBJuai*,  iivcc  dcfl  Koics  pnr  Mr.  le  Manjais  d'Argens,"  3'  id.,  11. 
120,  122. 

*  Conlra  Manicbieos,  Lib.  III.,  apud  Bssnage,  Theaanr.  MDnnm. 
Ewlei.  clHijLBivoCanisiiLectionEBAntiq.,  1. 144,  145.  — Bot  ilid. 
p,  1  S3,  WG  have  ihe  rending  6  /lovoYO'^r  uBi  Btit ',  rompure  the  in- 
lerpolntlon  on  the  same  page  in  the  qnolation  of  Mallhev  iii.  IT  or 
xvii.  5,  ta  follow«:  Kol  fuiprvptl  fity  ^  rou  Kvpiov  ^vt)-  OvTOt 
ivTiv  i  vlos  fiou    6    ftapoyr))!    lal   ayawirai,  Jv  if  tyi  «S- 

t  Orat  XXXV.  e.  IT.    0pp.  I.  573,  C,  ed.  BiU. 

t  Pamito-Busil  Homil  in  Psalm,  xxviii.  c.  3.    0pp.  I.  359,  f . 

f  De  Fide,  Lib.  I.e.  16.  in  Sinnondi  Opera  Varia.Tom.  I.  (Venet. 

ITSB)  coL  IB6,  A. —  Gamier  ID pposei  [he  Latin  translation  to  hare 
been  made  b;  Julian  of  Ecluinin  (A.  D.  420),  tbe  ratnoa;!  Pelagian 
biebop, 

II  De  lacomprebensibili.  Dei  Nalnrii,  Horn.  lY.  c.  3,  b!s.  0pp.  I. 
4T5,  A,  E,cd.  Moot/.  — i6iU  c.  4.  p.  476,  B.  — flirf.  Horn.  V.  «,  1. 
p.  4BI,  A.  —  Ad  eos  qai scandaliuiti snnt, c.  3.  0pp.  IIL 470,  B.  —  In 
Iioltttn,  cap.  Ti.  (  I.  Opp,  VL  64,  A.  — In  illnd, /7/iui  ex  k  nihil, 
ew.c.6.  Opp.VI.264,D,  — lnJoaii.Hom.XV.  (al.XIV.)  Opp. 
Vni.  84,  B  Vat).  —  Ibid.  e.  S.  p.  8B,  C.  catnpared  with  p.  87,  B. 

T  Interp,  ii)  Psalm,  eii.1.  Opp.I.SSO,  A,ed.  SiruoDd.  — Eranist. 
Dial.  I.  Opp.  IV.  14,  B.  -  Haret.  Fab.  Lib.  T.  c.  1.  Opp.  IV.  SSI, 
B.— JWd.c.  a.p,  !53,  D. 

••  Oriit.  XV.    Analect.  p.  440,  od.  Rii^wd. 

tf  I  refer  to  the  "  Capilnla  de  Trinilate,"  published  as  a  work  or 
Cjti  of  Alexandria  bj  Angelo  Hai  in  his  "  Script.  Vet  Nots  Col- 
lectio,"  Torn.  TIL  P.  It.  In  this  work,  e»p.  6.  p.  31,  John  i.  IS  is 
qnoted  with  the  reading  vide;  bat  Dr.  TrcgcUct  ("Accon'ni  of  tbe 
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rius*  Andrea*  Crelensis  (A.  D.  635  Cave,  C80  San, 
850  Oudin),  t  Joannes  Damascenna  (A.  D.  730),  ttatt 
times,  I  Theophylact  (A.  D.  1070),  S  and  EuthjTmus  Tt^- 
faenus  (A.  D.  1110).  || 

The  testimony  of  iLe  Lalin  Fathers  may  now  be  pro- 
duced.    The  moEt  important  part  of  this   vraa  Idog  ipt 
exliibiled  by  Sabalier  with  liia  usual  diligence  and 
racy.     A  careful  examiDalion  of  liis  citations  might 
■   saved  Dr.  Tregclies  from  some  errors. 

The  following  Latin  writers  quote  John  i,  18 
the  reading  Ji/ius:  —  Tertullian  (A.  D.  200)it  Hi 
(A.  D.  354),  at  least  aeren  times;"    Phiebadius  (A, 


Prinled  Tcxl  of  Iho  Greek  N.  T^"  p.  832,  nols  t>  is  prebablj 
in  regarding  it  u  the  prodactlon  of  h  later  writer  than  Cjril. 

*  John  i.  IB  ia  qaoted  with  the  reading  vUc  in  a  work  cnKtltd 
"QiKMtionei  et  Hciponsiones,"  or  "Dialogi  IV.,"  whioh  appeal 
to  be  as  lute  aa  the  sevenlh  centurr,  bat  which  bos  been  nttrihnlrd  to 
Ca^arius,  ttio  brotlier  of  Gregorj  Naiianien.  It  passed 
hit  name  in  the  timB  of  Fhotina  (A.  D.  858),  who  tiaa  ilMrribcd  it 
The  qDolalioo  of  John  i.  18  maj  be  foand  in  Dial.  I.  of  the  woik.M 
pnbliihed,  in  a  Latin  vemion,  in  the  Hkx.  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair,. 
G.  The  Greek,  wliich  ii  contained  in  Vol.  VI.  of  Gallaad' 
Iheca  Vctcmm  Patrnm,  I  have  not  been  able  to  contali. 

t  OraL  in  Transflgurat.    0pp.  p.  i4,  ed.  CombcliE. 

t  Dc  Fide  OnhodoxH,  Lib.  I.  c.  1.   0pp.  I.  123,  C,  ed.  Z* 

—  Advera.  Nestorianas,  c.  32,  bii.    0pp.  1.  &6i,  E. 
i  Comment,  in  loc. 
li  Comment,  in  loc. 
^  Adrera.  Praxeam,  c.  IS. 

**  Tract,  in  Psatm.exxxriii.cas.    0pp.  col.  590,  ed.  Benedict  — 
Da  Trinitotc,  Lib  II.  c.  23,  col.  799,  K.  — Lib.  IV,  c.  8.  col.  831,  C 

—  Ibid.  c.  42.  col.  8S2,  C.  ~  Lib.  V.  c.  83.  ool,  BT3,  D.  —  Jiid.  D.  31. 
col.  BT4,  A.  — Lib.  VI.  c.  39.  eol.  90S,  E.  Hilary's  commeBl  M 
this  paaaage  ihowi  <»ncJuiiWy  that  ho  rcadjl/inf. 

Wetstcin  qnoica  in  favor  of  the  reading  0t6s  "  Hilarini  dd 
pugim,"  and  HilBr;  ia  also  one  of  Dr.  Trcgellci'a  witnnae*. 
ezpmii'un  "unigonitosDeuit"  ocean  in  the  treatise  "De  Trinll 
about  one  bimdred  and  four  timea ;  bnt  the  ddIj  ipMatioHi  oT Jobs  1! 
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359);*  Victorinus  Afer  (A.  D.  360),  eix  times  ;t  Am- 
brose  (A.  D.  374),  at  least  seven  limea ;  i  Faustinoa 
(A.  D.  384)  ;§  Augustine  (A.  D.  39G),  lliree  times;! 
Adimantus  the  Maoiclixan  (A.  D.  39G];^  Maxiininus, 
the  Arian  bishop  (A,  D.  428),  twice ;  "•   the  author  of 

to  be  foand  in  it  have  been  referred  (□  abore,  and  xhey  all  (six  in  anm- 
ber)  hare  ihe  reading  JiliuM,  The  oa\j  passage  in  [his  work,  and,  so 
fur  Bi  I  know,  in  Hilurj''!  writings,  which  eon  be  imagined  to  snpport 
tb«  reading  Deut  it  in  Lib.  XII.  c.  £4,  0pp.  col.  1135,  A,  where  we 
find  ihe  wordi  "  cum  unigoniiua  Dens  in  sino  Palris  est."  It  will  be 
seen,  on  examining  tlio  context,  ihnt  eil  is  the  emphatic  word  in  ibit 
sentence,  and  that  (here  Li  no  moro  reason  far  regarding  the  exprcs- 
EioQ  "  Dnigenlins  Dcus  "  as  a  cilalion  from  the  Apostle  John,  than 
Ihcra  is  for  supposing  ilto  ha  qaolcd  from  the  Apostlo  Paul  in  c.  26 
of  the  rnmc  book,  where  Hilsr;  saji,  "cam  secandnm  Apostolam 
note  tcmpora  Blems.  sit  nnigeniius  Dens " )  compare  a  Tim.  i.  9. 

*  Contra  Arianos,  c.  IS,  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  XX.  col.  31,  D, 
or  in  Max.  Bibl.  Talr.  IV.  303,  F.  —  Phmbadius  (or  Fhoebodins)  ii 
another  of  Dr.  Tregellcs'a  witnesses ;  but  even  the  ezpreaion  "  nni- 
geniitu  Dcna "  does  not  occur  in  his  writings. 

t  Dc  GeneraL  Verbi  Divini,  ad  Caadidum,  c.  \6  (nnigenilus  Dei 
filins)  —liiJ.  c.  20.  —  Adders.  Ariam,  Lib.  I.  cc.  2,  4.  — /i«.  c.  IS 
C'  nnigenitBs"  alone).  —  Lib.  IV.  c.  8.  —  Ibid.  c.  33  (unigcnitna  solus 
fllius).  lo  Mignc's  Patrol.  Tom.  VIII.  col.  1029,  103O.  1041,  1043, 
105O,  1119,  1137,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Pa:r.  IV.  167,  169,  354,  355,  357, 
262,  289. 

t  Do  Joseph,  e.  14,  al.  84.  0pp.  I.  510,  D,  cd.  Benedict.  — De 
Bencd.  Patriarch,  c.  II,  al.  SI.  col.  527,  F.  —  In  Luc.  Lib.  L  c.  35, 
col.  IS74,  D.  — ffliJ.  Lib.  XL  c.  12.  col.  1286,  B.  — De  Fide,  Lib.  III. 
c.  3,  si.  24.  0pp.  II.  601,  C  — Do  Spir.  Sanet.  c.  1.  ul.  26.  col.  605, 
F.  —  Epist.  xxii.  c.  5.  col.  B7B,  E. 

(  Do  Trinilkte,  Lib.  I  c,  2.  ^  S.  in  Migno's  Patrol.  Tom.  Xni. 
col  94,  A,  B,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  V.  643,  F,  G. 

II  Id  Joan.  Trad.  xiii.  c.  3.  —  Tract  xxir.  c.  0.  —  Tract  xlvii. 
c.  3.  — 0pp.  Tom.IILP,  n.  col.  1638,  1660.  1734,  cd.  Mlgne. 

1  Apud  Augustinum  conira  Adimant,  c.  9.  t  1.  0pp.  Tom.  Vm. 
col.  139,  ed.  Migne. 

"  Apud  Augustini  Collat.  cam  Maximin.  cc.  IS,  IS.  0pp.  Tom. 
Tin.  col.  719  et  72H,  ed.  Migne. 


the  work  against  Virimadus  ascribed  to  Idocius  Claras 
(A.  D.  385),  three  times ;  •  Vigilius  of  Tapsa  (A.D.  484), 
or  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  Libri  XII.  de  Trini- 
tate;t  Juniliua  (A.  D.  550)  ;t  and  Alcuin  (A  D.  780}.S 

Sncn  is  the  eitera<d  evidence  respecting  the  reading  of 
Ihe  passage  in  qnestion.  It  docs  not  seem  worth  while  lo 
give  a  formal  summary  of  it.  The  preceding  examination 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive.  But  it  has  been  pursued  so  fur  thai  there  ia 
no  probability  that  subsequent  inrcstigation  will  add  raaaj 
important  facts,  or  ajfcct  the  general  conclugiou  to  whieli 
we  are  led  by  those  which  have  been  produced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  great  majority  of  tbc  witnesses 
fur  the  reading  Qtx,  whose  locality  con  be  deterraiued,  ara 
AUxandricm,  or  belong  to  places  under  Alexandrian  influ- 
ence J  though  the  Alexandrian  authorities  are  far  from  be- 
ing unanimous  in  support  of  iL|!  The  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  are  not  only  much  more  numerons,  but  are  far  mart 
widely  diffiufd,  representing  almost  every  important  part 
of  the  whole  Christian  world.  In  respect  to  ardiquily,  we 
have  in  favor  of  the  reading  viae,  before  the  middle  of  At 

•  Advert.  Virimadnm,  in  Max  Bibl.  Pilr.  V,  731,  E,  nnd  7*0,  B, 
E.  Monifnoton  ascribes  this  work,  and  nlio  the  flrat  eight  booki  oT 
Hionedi  to  Idntins  the  Chronicler  (A.  D.  415). 
Sm  his  edilLon  of  Athanasins,  Tom.  U.  pp.  002,  603. 

1  Do  Triniuio,  Lib.  IV.  in  Max.  Bihl.  Putr.  Vin.  783,  A,  or  in 
Aihannsii  0pp.  IIi  G15,  A,  ed.  Montf. 

I  De  Part.  Dir.  Lpgis,  Lib.  I.  c.  16,  in  Max.  BM.  Pair.  X  348,  H, 
or  Migne'a  Pnirol.  Tom.  LXVtLT.  rol.  SB,  C. 

S  Comm.  super  Joan,  in  loc.  0pp.  I.  473,  473,  ed.  Froben. — 
The  pnnangc  rererred  to  by  Wctalcin,  Do  Fide  S.Trin.  Lib.  L  c.  12  (bL 
13,  a).  14),  has  only  the  npraslon  "nnieenitas  Dens."    Opp.  L  TI9. 

II  Thus  ihe  Pliiloxenian  or  Hurclean  Sjriae,  revised  and  collated 
with  two  Orcok  mannsnipts  at  AlenaadriB,  A,  D.  616,  has  the  lead- 
ing "God"  in  the  Diar^n,  bat  not  in  the  texL 
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fourth  cmfuT^,  — >  the  date  assigned  by  Tiscbendorf  to  our 
oldest  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  —  tho 
evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Curetonian  Syriao  versiona, 
both  belonging  probably  to  the  second  century,  and  that  of 
Ilippolytus,  the  third  Synod  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of 
Alesandria,  Eusebiua  of  Cxsoreo,  and  EuBtathius  of  Aa- 
lioch,  besides  Irenicug,  Tcrtullian,  and  the  aulbor  of  the 
"  DiecUBsion  between  Arcbelaus  and  Manes,"  to  whose  tes- 
timony exception  may  perhaps  be  taken.  During  the 
Eame  period  we  have  on  the  oilier  side  only  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  the  Doctnna  On'entalii,  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion, with  the  Peshilo  Sjriac  as  commonly  edited,  if  that 
form  of  the  Syrinc  text  is  of  so  eariy  a  date.  In  the 
period  that  follows,  though  the  four  manuscripts  which 
support  the  reading  8<oc  are  of  the  highest  choracler,  yet 
the  weight  of  the  tpfiole  evidence  of  manuscripts,  versiona, 
and  Fathers  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  greatly  prepon- 
derating against  it. 

Let  us  now  see  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  internal 
evidence.  In  respect  to  this  Dr.  Tregelles  says :  "  In 
forming  a  judgment  between  these  two  readings,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  iioroyivris  would  naJuraUy  suggest  vlot 
as  the  word  which  should  follow  il,  whereas  Btot  strikes 
the  ear  as  something  peculiar,  and  not  elsewhere  occurring 
in  Scripture ;  the  change,  being  but  of  one  letter  (Yc  for 
SC),  might  bo  most  inadvertently  made ;  and  though  the 
cvi<lence  of  the  Latin  versions  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
is  not  of  small  weight,  yet  the  same  chance  of  a  chonge 
would,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  afiect  the  copyists  of  a  version 
(or  indeed  the  translators)  [?]  just  as  much  as  the  tran- 
scribers of  Greek  MSS.  Sioe,  as  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, is  entitled  to  special  attention,"  ice* 

'  Account  ofiLc  Printed  Tcil  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  p.  235. 
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There  ia  some  force  in  these  remarks ;  but  not  so  much 
aa  ma^  at  first  be  tbaiighl.  Though  luuieytiilit  Otic  is  a 
harsh  expression  and  an  vmusual  combination  to  us,  it  vraa 
not  80  to  copjists  of  the  fourth  century  and  later.  "The 
only-begotten  God"  was,  as  we  liave  seen,  an  cxreedingly 
common  appellation  of  Christ  in  llio  writings  of  that  period, 
the  Father  being  distinguished  from  him  as  aytvtTiTot,  3vap- 
Xps,  arahioi,  "  unbegolten,  unoriginated,  uncaused."  Il  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Tregelles  should  regard  it  as  an  expres- 
sion to  which  the  Arians  of  (hose  days  would  object.  Tbo 
Arians  did  not  hesilalo  to  apply  the  term  Btot  or  Deus  to 
Christ,  using  it,  as  the  Anlc-Nicene  Fathers  had  done 
before  ihem,  in  an  inferior  sense ;  *  and  ihoiigli  no  example 
of  a  quotation  of  John  L  18  with  the  reading  Btnt  has  been 
produced  from  any  Arian  writer,  we  find  the  txprtttion 
fui¥oyntit  Qfot  la  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(seven  times),  in  the  larger  Epistle  of  the  Pseudo-Ignatios 
to  the  Fhikdelphians,  and  m  the  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  of  tlie  writings  of  Ariiis  and  his  followers,  Asterius, 
EunomiuB,  and  others,  referred  to  by  Wetstein.  Being  a 
phrase,  then,  so  frequently  used  both  by  the  Catholic  F». 
tbcrs  and  their  opponents,  transcribers  must  have  been 
very  familiar  with  it.  In  the  passage  in  question  ei6r  had 
just  preceded,  bringing  etoe  before  the  mind  of  ihe  capj- 
ist  The  word  etot  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  three 
times  as  often  as  viit.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  one  or 
more  transcribers,  under  such  circumstances,  should  tn- 
adi-ertently  substitute  the  more  common  for  the  less  fre- 
quent word,  the  one  differing  from  the  other,  in  Ihe  abbre- 
viated form,  only  in  a  single  letter?  And  might  not  this 
mistake  have  been  easily  propagated,  so  as  to  extend  to 
the  comparatively  few  authorities  which  exhibit  tlie  reading 
ecw? 

•  8efl  before,  p.  ISO,  note. 
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Bat  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  internal  evidence,  aa 
important  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  attended.  "No 
man  hnlh  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-beijollen  God, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  tie  haih  declared  him." 
Does  not  every  one  perceive  that  the  introduction  of  the 
phrase  "only-begotten  God,"  after  the  use  of  the  word 
"  God,"  alone  and  absolutely,  immediately  before  it,  is  a 
harshness  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  in  any  writer? 
Does  not  the  word  "  Father,"  in  a  sentence  hke  thia,  almost 
necessarily  imply  tliat  the  correlative  "  Son"  has  just  pre- 
ceded ?  And  is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  expres- 
sion, "  the  onty-begotten  God,"  in  the  writings  of  John,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  ao  fair-minded  and  impartial 
a  critic  as  Dr.  Tregellcs,  after  a  careful  re-exomination  of 
the  whole  evidence,  will  regard  himself  as  justified  in 
introducing  the  reading  f^ovoytviis  Bt6s  into  the  text.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
being  BO  designated  is  here  distinguished  in  the  clearest 
manner  from  Him  to  whom  the  name  "  God  "  is  emphati* 
cally  and  absolutely  applied ;  and  that  ihe  word  Biit,  in 
this  expression,  must  therefore  he  used  in  an  inferior  sense, 
unless  John  taught  the  existence  of  two  Supreme  Beings. 
It  will  also  strike  every  one,  that  the  title  "  only-ifgollen 
God  "  is  not  suitable  to  a  being  who  possesses  the  alttibitte 
of  a  elf-existence. 

In  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  "only- 
begotten  Son,"  or  "  only  Son,"  repeatedly  given  to  Christ 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  it  may  be  sufhcicnt  to  refer  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume,*  The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  repeatedly 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  uymofrot  or  oymri/nnw, 
"  beloved." 

*  See  before,  p.  3S0. 
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(5.)  John  iii.  S4.  "  For  be  whom  God  hath  sent  speak- 
eth  the  words  of  God;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him" oi/  yap  ik  jiirpuv  Hirauw  A  6fat  th  mrS/ui. 

Hero  i  Btot,  answering  to  llie  word  "  God  "  in  the  hist 
clause,  is  bracketed  bj  Lachmonn,  and  orailttd  by  Ti^ben- 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Aiford,  S3  also  by  Mr.  Norton  ;  Griesbach 
marks  it  as  probably  spurious.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and 
Alford  suppose  that  6  Bios  (understood)  is  the  subject  of 
SiSwri,  so  that  the  omission  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
sense.  Mr.  Norton,  howerer,  regards  "  lie  whom  God  has 
sent,"  the  Messiali,  as  the  subject,  and  tniDslates,  "  He  gives 
not  the  spirit  by  measure."     See  his  note. 

(6.)  Acts  xvi.  7.  "  After  they  were  come  to  Myria, 
they  essayed  to  go  into  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit  sn^nd 
them  not." 

Here,  instead  of  ri  imrCfui,  "the  Spirit,"  the  best  mknn- 
Bcripts  and  versions,  with  other  authorities,  read  t&  nyn^ 
"liavu,  "  llie  spirit  of  Jesus."  This  reading  is  adopted  I^ 
Griesbach,  Knapp,  SchotI,  Tittmnnn,  Vater,  Scholz,  Lach- 
mann,  Hahn,  TJieile,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford  j  also  by  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  Mr.  Norton,  and  many  otliers.  See  before, 
p.  225,  et  scqq. 

(7.)  Romans  ir.  5.  ""Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  orer  all, 
God  blc'Esed  for  ever.     Araen."     The  Greek  is  as  follows: 

Lg  ol  tranptt,  Kai  i^  £v  &  XpurrAs  ri  Kari  irapKa  •  6  bv  ivX  mir- 
riav  6iot,  (uXoyTrir  tls  T-out  aiSiirat.     'Afi^r. 

If  the  remarks  which  have  been  before  made  (pp.  207  - 
212,  nole)  on  this  much  controverted  test  are  correct,  the 
original  is  grammatically  ambiguous,  admitting  of  at  least 
three  different  constructions; — 1.  that  of  the  Common 
Version,  according  to  which  the  last  clause,  i  «* 
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etc.,  refers  to  Chriri  f  —  2.  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  according 
to  which  it  relates  to  God,  the  Apostle,  in  eoamerating  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews,  mentioning  as  Iheir  last  great  dis- 
tinction the  fact  that  God  himself  hod  presided  over  all 
their  concerns  in  a  particular  manner ;  (the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  words  being,  "  He  who  was  orer  all  [was]  God, 
blessed  for  ever " ;)  —  and  3.  that  of  mnny  eminent  Ger- 
man critics,  who  regard  the  clause  as  a.  doKology,  translat- 
iog,  "  God,  who  ia  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever." 

This  passage  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  introduced 
here,  as  there  are  no  various  readings  of  any  consecjuence ; 
but  OS  involving  a  question  oi punctuation,  it  Is  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of  this  note.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Mr.  Norton 
and  many  other  interpreters,  as  well  na  by  Lachmann  and 
TistAen do rf  among  the  critical  editors,  is  found  not  only  in 
some  manuscripts  in  cursive  letters,  but  also  in  the  cele- 
brated Ephrem  manuscript.  I  have  since  observed  that  a 
stop  is  also  placed  after  aajiKa  in  the  Alexandrine  manu- 
script, as  edited  by  Woide.  The  Alexandrine  and  Ephrem 
manuscripts  are  the  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  there  is  any  kind  of  punctuation, 
the  Vatican  having  no  stops  a  prima  manti.  The  single 
point.  Of  very  short  line,  used  in  the  earliest  manuscripts 
where  any  marks  of  this  kind  appear,  denotes  a  pause 
sometimes  answering  in  length  only  to  our  comma,  but 
usually  equivalent  to  a  colon  or  a  period.  Manuscript 
authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  really  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  but  some  writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  supposed 
want  of  it  as  an  objection  to  the  punctuation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Norton. 

The  orthodox  Fathers  who  have  quoted  the  passage,  and 
the  authors  of  the  ancient  versions,  refer  the  clause  to 
Christ ;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  give  to  am- 
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biguouB  language  tlie  inferprelation  most  favorable  to  Ihdr 
theological  opinions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  menlion,  that  Mr.  Jowetl,  now 
Regius  Professor  of  Gntk  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
hia  recent  work  on  the  Epiatles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  adopts  the  punclutuioa  of 
Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf,  and  translates,  "  God,  who  ts 
over  all,  is  blessed  tor  ever.     Amen." 

Hut  supposing  it  to  have  been  shown  that  ibe  last  part 
of  this  verse  may  graniniaticiilly  refer  to  God  as  well  as  to 
Chnst,  la  there  any  phihlo^cal  reason,  it  may  be  a^ked, 
for  preferring  iho  former  eonstrucljon  to  the  latter?  In 
respect  to  this  point,  one  who  has  any  doubt  on  the  subjed 
may  examine  the  use  of  the  word  etdt,  "  God,"  first  in  Uiis 
Ei>istle,  and  then  iu  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  noting 
tlie  examples,  if  he  can  discover  any,  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  Christ,  and  also  those  in  which  it  b  applied  to  a  being 
clearly  distinguished  irom  Christ,  as  in  1  Corinthians  lii,  23 ; 
viii.  6;  xi.  3i  xv.  24,  28;  1  Timothy  ii.  5,  Sec.  He  will 
find  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  more  than  Jive  hundred  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word  in  question  ;  and  he  will  alM  find,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  not  among  them  all  a  single  clear  and  unequivocal 
example  of  its  apphcation  to  Christ,  But  if  this  b«  ihe 
cast',  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  it  is  not  so  applied 
here.  The  ai^ument  rests,  it  will  be  perceived,  not  on  llie 
inconsistency  of  the  Trinitarian  construction  with  the  M«- 
(Joffy  of  St  Paul  as  gathered  from  hia  other  writings,  — 
that  is  another  weighty  consideration,  —  but  on  its  incon- 
sisteacy  with  his  habitual  or  uniform  use  oflanguagt. 

(8.)  Romans  xiv,  10.  "  For  we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgmpnt-seat  of  Christ." 

Here,  instead  of  upvrrou,  "Christ,"  the  reading  OtoC, 
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"  God,"  ia  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tiachendorf,  Alford,  and 
Tregellea,  as  also  by  Meyer  and  others.  It  ia  to  be  ob- 
Bcrvc'd,  ihnt  ibe  Vatican  and  Ephrum  manascrlpts  agree 
with  ihe  oilier  loading  uncial  manu^cripla  in  the  latter 
reading,  though  tliis  fact  was  not  known  to  Griesbacb  and 
Scholz. 

Supposing  the  common  reading  to  be  correct,  some  Trini- 
tarians have  inferred  the  deity  of  Christ  from  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  the  two  following.  In  respect  lo  this 
point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  xviL  31 ;  Ba- 
maua  ii.  1 6.     See  also  before,  p.  68,  note,  and  p.  385. 

(9.)  Romana  xv.  29.  "And  I  am  sure  that,  when  I 
come  unto  you,  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

The  words  roii  noyyiXiou  rnu,  corresponding  to  *'  of  the 
gospel,"  are  bracketed  by  Vater  as  doubtful,  and  are  omit- 
ted by  Griesbnch,  Scliolt,  Scbolz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tiach- 
endorf, AUbrd,  Tregelles,  and  Meyer.  Dc  Wetle  regards 
them  as  probably  spurious. 

(10.)  Romana  xv.  32.  "That  I  may  come  to  you  with 
joy  by  Ihe  will  of  God,"  8io  Si^^fuiTos  BioC. 

lachmann  reads  Bii  StX^iurros  mipiou  'lT;aoZ,  "  by  the  will 
of  the  Ziord  JeiJis,"  This  reading  is  supported  by  only  one 
manuscript,  Ihe  Vatican;  though  a  few  authorities  bavu 
the  words  Xpiirrou  "lijiroB,  "  Christ  Jesus,"  instead  of  G<irS, 
"God." 

(11.)  1  Corinthians  s.  9.  "Neither  let  us  t«mpt  Christ, 
as  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  &c. 

Here,  for  riv  Xptirriir,  "  Christ,"  or  "  the  Anointed  One," 
the  reading  rif  Kvpiov,  "  the  Lord,"  ia  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann, Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by  Wetatein,  Archbishop 
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Newcome,  Ruckert,  Norton,  mid  olbers.  Grie«luicli  ^n 
his  inaniinl  edition)  and  Knapp  mark  it  as  of  equal  ant! 
ilj  with  Xpivrir.  Compare  Griesbach's  Sjtobolie  CriiicS) 
11.  lU. 

"  A3  some  of  Ihcm  also  templed,"  KoSitr  m/  tiw  oirw 
nriipaoar.  Kai,  '*  also,"  ia  omitted  bj  Lachmann,  TiscbM- 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  is  marked  by  Griesbach  «3  probft- 
bty  spurious,  and  bracketed  by  Vater.  1 

Archbishop  Newcomc  observea,  "If  we  read  X^xo-ror. ifae' 
sense  is,  'Nor  let  as  tempt,  try,  prove,  proToke  Christ  ' 
now,  aa  some  of  them  did  Ciod  at  that  time."  "  The  pas- 
sage is  lbu9  understood  by  many  Trinitarian  commen- 
tators ;  but  otbore,  supplying  the  word  "  him  **  instead  of 
"God"  after  "tempted,"  suppose  tliat  Paul  rcprcsenta 
Christ  as  the  being  described  in  Numbers  sxL  5,  6,  u 
tempted  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

(12.)  1  Corintfaians  xv.  47.  "The  second  man  1  *  the 
Lord  from  heaven." 

'o  Kvptot,  "  the  Lord,"  is  here  marked  by  Griesbach  m 
probably  spurious,  bracketed  by  Vater,  and  omitted  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  AlJbrd,  ns  also  by 
Uuckert,  Do  TVctte,  Mr.  Norton,  and  others, 

(13.)  2  Corinthians  iv,  14.  "Knowiug  that  he  which 
raided  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus." 

Instead  of  Bii  'irjirov,  "by  Jesus,"  the  rending  irvr  "l^irvv, 
"with  Jesus,"  is  adopted  by  I^ichmann,  Thcilo,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  Rijckerl,  and  De  Wetle. 

(14.)  Ephesiana  Ui.  0.  "God,  who  created  all  thbgs 
by  Jesus  Christ" 

The  words  6iti  'lijiroB  Xpurrmi,  "  by  Jesos  Christ,"  are 
marked  by  Knapp  and  Voter  as  doobtful,  and  arc  reJ6cMd 


by  Griesbacb,  Sctott,  Tittmann,  Schols,  Lacbmaiin,  Habn, 
Tbeile,  Tiscliendorf,  Olshausen,  De  Wetle,  Meyer,  Mr. 
Norton,  and  oUiers. 

(15.)  Ephesiana  v.  21.  "SubmilUng  youreelves  one  to 
aoolher  in  thu  fear  of  God,"  tV  <f>6fff  Qtov. 

TIio  reading  ir  tftlffif  Xpurrov,  "  m  the  fear  of  CAriit,"  is 
adopted  by  Griesbacb,  Knapp,  Scliott,  Tiitmann,  Vater, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Ilalrn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer, 
and  De  WeUe. 

(IC.)  Philippians  iiL  3.  "For  wa  are  the.  circQin- 
cision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit,"  ol  nviupiTi  Stf 

Xarpfiotms, 

Matthxi,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tiacbendorf,  Meyyr,  and 
Wiesinger  read  Btov  for  diy.  So  also  Weistein.  Sup- 
poaing  this  reading  to  be  genuine,  the  literal  translation 
will  be,  "who  worship  (or  pay  religious  sen-ice)  in  {or 
through)  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  words  also  grammati- 
cally admit  of  the  rendering,  "  who  wor^liip  the  Spirit  of 
God";  and  so  Granville  Sharp  translates.*  But  this 
interpretation  introduces  an  idea  so  foreign  from  the  con- 
text, to  mention  do  other  objection,  ibat  Mr.  Sharp  bos  had 
few,  if  any,  followers. 

(17.)  Philippians  tr.  13.  "I  can  do  all  things  llirongh 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  word  Xpurr^,  "  Christ,"  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  by 
Knapp  and  Vater,  and  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Schott, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tbeile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  and  others.  If  it  is  omitted,  the  translation 
will  be,  "  I  can  do  {or  bear)  all  things  through  Him  who 
strengthens  me." 

•  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  DeflnitJre  Arliclo,  &c^  pp.  33, 34,3d  ed. 
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(IS.)  Coloseians  ii.  3,3.  "To  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  my8(ery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ ;  in 
■whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge," 

(ft  iJ!iyvi.>mv  toS  fiuirrripfou  tou  6ioD  tol  irarpot  kqI  rm  XptvroC, 
it  ^  tla'i  vayrit  ol   Brjampoi  T^f  oo^i'ar  tal   rJjt  yrutrtas  ari- 

KpvljlO,. 

The  words  iitai  irarpot  kqi  rou  XpioroC,  "  and  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Christ,"  arc  marked  as  doubtful  by  Knapp,  and 
omitted  by  Grieaboch,  Schott,  Scholz,  Lachmonn,  Tiachen- 
dorf,  Oli^hausen,  De  Wette,  Conjbeare  and  Howsan,  Pro- 
fessor Eadic,  Mr.  Norton  (see  p.  297),  and  others. 

Lachmann,  Mejer,  Sleiger,  Huiber,  and  Granville  Penn 
adopt  the  reading  tou  lanmiptini  nZ  etoG  Xptimm,  wliich  ad- 
mits, grammatically,  of  diderent  interpretations.  It  mqr 
mean,  1.  "of  tha  mystery  of  the  God  of  Christ"  (comp. 
Epbcs.  i.  17)  i  BO  Huther  and  Meyer;  or,  2.  "of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  namely,  Christ,"  the  word  "  Christ "  being  in 
apposition  with  "niyslery"  (comp.  Col.  i.  27).  Sleiger 
Dndcrslands  Xpicrai  to  be  in  appa'^ition  with  Gtov,  but,  to 
justify  hia  interpretation,  the  Greek,  as  De  Wette  and 
Olshausen  remark,  should  be  rov  Xpurrou  Btov,  and  not  roC 

BtOU  XfMOTOV. 

Theile  reads,  rev  fivtmiploo  tov  Btdv  varpit  roC  Xptmrn, 
"  of  the  mystery  of  God,  the  Fntiier  of  Christ." 

Whichever  of  these  readings  is  genuine,  iv  ^, "  in  whom," 
or  "  in  which,"  in  the  last  clause,  should  probably  be  undcr- 
Btood  aa  referring  to  iivim,plati.  So  Groliiif,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  Schleusner,  De  Wcttc,  Meyer,  and  others  csplaio 
the  words,  and  Professor  Eadie  translates,  —  "  lo  ihe  full 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God.  in  which  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  laid  up." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  translated  " mystery"  in  the 
Common  Version  would  be  belter  conveyed  (o  most  rend- 
ers by  the  term  "  new  doctrine,"  or  "  new  religion." 
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(19.)  CoIosBians  iii.  13,  "Even  as  Christ  foi^ave  yon, 
GO  also  do  ye." 

Here,  insCend  of  6  Xpurnt,  "  Christ,"  ihe  reading  i  npiot, 
"the  Lord,"  is  adopted  by  Lactmuuln,  Tiscbendorf,  01b- 
hflusen,  and  Meyer. 

(20.)  Coloa^iaos  tii.  15.  "And  let  tlie  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts." 

"The  peace  of  Chriit"  'm  the  reading  adopted  by  Grica- 
bach,  Knapp,  Scbott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  Sctiolz,  Laeiimann, 
Habn,  Theile,  Tiscbendorf,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette. 

(21.)  2  Thessalonians  ii.  8.  "Whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth." 

For  i  icipua,  "  tho  Lord,"  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Tittmaan, 
Schott  (in  his  3d  ed.,  1825),  Schol/,  Laehmann,  Habn, 
Theile,  and  Lunemann  read  i  nupioi  'IijctdCt,  "the  Lord 
Jesus."  But  Matthoji,  Pelt,  Schott  (in  bb  Commeatary, 
1834),  Tiscbendorf,  De  Wette,  and  others,  retam  the  com- 
mon reading,  regarding  'iriaoZc  as  a  gloss. 

(22.)  1  Peter  iiL  15.  "  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts." 

Here,  instead  of  Qior,  "  God,"  the  reading  Xpiarir, 
"  Christ,"  is  adopted  by  Lai;bmann,  Theile,  Tiscbendorf, 
Tregelles,  and  Hutber.  Tregelles  argues  from  this  reading 
as  compared  with  Isaiah  viii.  12,  13,  that  "  the  expression 
'Jehovah  of  Hosts  himself  in  the  prophet  finds  its  New 
Testament  exposition  as  an  equivalent  in  idpioii  Tir  X/hoto*, 
'  the  Lord  Christ,'  thus  marking  the  divine  glory  of  our 
Lord  in  the  most  emphatic  manner."  *  But  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  borrow  the  hmguage  of  the  Old  to  express  their  own 

'  Account  of  the  Printed  Tcil  of  llip  Greek  New  Testamoat, 
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thoughtB,  and  thus  to  apply  it  to  very  different  sabjecta 
from  those  to  which  it  relates  id  its  origioal  connection. 
See,  for  example,  1  Peter  ii.  9,  coinp.  Esodus  six.  6  j  — 
Komans  X.  G  — 8,  cAmp,  Deu(.  xkx.  12-  1-t ; — Romans 
X.  18,  comp.  Psahn  six.  4. 

(23.)  1  John  iii.  16.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  hecause  he  hud  down  his  life  for  us." 

Here  the  words  toE  e«o£,  "of  God,"  are  rejected  as  spa- 
rious  by  all  modem  editors.  They  are  found,  so  far  as  is 
known,  only  in  one  Greek  raanuaeript,  and  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  vei'sion.  In  most  editions  of  the  Common  Version 
they  are  now  printed  in  Italics ;  but  they  are  not  so  distin- 
guished in  the  original  edition  of  1611.  Our  translators 
followed  Beza  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  in  reading 

(2i.)  Judo  4.  "  Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ri*  /lavov  dttrnonjii  Ot&ii  tai  nipto*  q;i£» 
'lijOTjtif  XpKTTor  apvoCnivoi. 

Supposing  the  common  text  to  he  correct,  Granville 
Sharp  would  render,  "  Denying  our  only  Master,  God,  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ."  (See  before,  p.  199,  note.)  But  the 
word  Btrif,  "  God,"  is  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Enapp,  Schott, 
Titlmann,  Vater,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Halin,  Theile,  Tisch- 
endorT,  Huther,  De  Wetle,  and  others.  We  may  then 
translate,  "  Denying  the  only  Sovereign  Lord,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Compare  Norton's  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospeb,  Vol.  II.  p.  ICO. 

(25.)  Jude  5.  "The  Lord,  having  saved  the  people  ont  i 
of  the  land  of  KgypI,  afterward  destroyed  them  that  be-  : 
lieved  not." 


I 


"  the  Lord,"  the  reading  6  'IijiroSr,  "  JeBn8»" 
ichmann,  and  favored  by  Huther. 
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(2G.)  Jude  25.  "  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Savioui, 
be  glory  .ind  raajesty,  dominion  and  power,"  &:c. 

Here  Uic  word  o-oijjy,  "  wise,"  is  omilteJ,  and  the  words 
tia  'liiuou  XpioTov  rau  icupi'ou  ij/iuv  lire  inserted  nAer  fx6v^  Ot^ 
trariipi  iifiay,  by  Griusbach,  Knapp,  ScLoIt,  Tiltraann,  Viilcr, 
Scholz,  Lachmaun,  Hahn,  Theile,  Xischendorf,  Hutlier, 
De  Wette,  and  others.  The  pas?Hge  may  then  be  tram- 
laled,  "  To  the  on?y  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jtttis  Christ 
'our  Lord,  be  glory  anil  majesty,  dominion  and  power,"  Sec. 
See  before,  p.  305,  note. 


(27.)  Revelation  i.  8.     "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  Uie  ending,  saiili  the  Lord,"  &c. 

Instead  of  6  Kupiot,  "  the  Lord,"  nCpios  i  Btot,  "  the  Lord 
God,"  ia  adopted  by  all  the  modem  critieal  editors  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  note,  and  even  by  13loomfield, 
who  also  remarks,  "By  most  recent  comiaenLiIors  tlieae 
worda  are  understood  of  God  the  Father^  He  himself, 
however,  explains  tbem  as  referring  to  Christ.  Profeesor 
Stuart  observes,  in  liis  note  on  the  p 
weight  of  external  testimony  \s  greatly 
i  6(01,"  and  that,  admitting  lliia  reading, 
to  regard  God  as  the  Bpeakcr." 

The  words,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
ch.  jcxi.  6  and  xiii.  13  by  "the  beginn 
"the  First  and  Ihe  Last."  (The  words  translated  "the 
beginning  and  tlie  ending"  in  the  present  passage  arc  aa 
interpolation.)  Compare  Isaiah  xli.  4;  xlJT.  G;  xlviii.  12. 
The^e  expressions  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some, 
as  denoting  eternity,  or  unchangeablene^ ;  —  but  "  the  be< 
ginning  and  the  end  "  ean  hardly  mean  "  without  beginning 
and  without  end  "  i  —  by  others,  as  signifying  completeness, 
or  perfection.  Here,  and  in  ch.  xii.  6,  where  they  are 
also  applied  to  God,  ihey  seem  nilhtr  used  to  denote  the 
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cert&in  accompljslunpjit  of  lus  pnrpoees ;  tbat  what  be  ki 
begun  he  will  carry  on  to  it.^  consunuiiatioD.  Tbtu  He^ 
stenberg  remarks:  "The  emphasis  is  lo  be  l&td  opoo  tk 
Omega.  It  is  as  much  as :  I  am  as  the'  AJpha,  thcttfai 
abo  the  Omega.     The  beginning  is  euretj  for  the  cod.'* 

The  words  in  question  may  be  nnderslood  in  a  amHv 
manner  when  applied  to  Christ,  as  in  ch-  x 
i.  17,  ii.  8.  Thus  Enemas  remarks  in  bi« 
Tiii.  25,  as  died  by  Wilson  in  LLs  Concessit 
rians :  "  Christ  is  called  the  heginning  and  tie 
he  is  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of 
which  was  founded  by  his  first,  and  will  be  completed 
his  second  appearance."  t  So  one  of  the  X.atia  Filfai 
Fulgentius,  says,  though  he  gives  other  meaoings  lo 
words:  '^ Prineipium  Chrislus,  quia  ipse  incboavit  pvBof. 
enda;  /»i«  Chrlatus,  quia  jpsc  perficit  inchoata"  ;  tlnd  il 
"Clirist  is  Me  htginning,  becanee  he  Iiimself  commene 
the  work  to  be  accomplished;  Christ  is  Ifie  end,  beeai 
he  aeeomplisbes  the  work  begun."  %  It  is,  perhaps,  ia 
umewhat  similar  sense  that  he  is  called  by  the  author 
Jbe  Epistle  lo  the  Ilcbi'ews  "  the  Author  and  Finisher 

the  faith,"  i  nyt  ttiartms  apjft^t  sal  TiXcwerqe.  § 

(28.)  Revelation  i.  11.    "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  tht 
First  and  the  Lost;    and.  What  thou  seest,  write 
book,"  &c 

Here,  the  words  which  precede  ''What  ihoa  seest' 
i^ected  as  spurious  by  all  the  modem  criUcal  editors. 

•  "  Tlie  Revelntion  of  Si.  John,  eiponoded,"  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  IW, 
Amer.  ed.  of  tlic  Engl.  iraDslation. 

1  0pp.  Tom.  VLcol.3T6,E. 

t  Ad  Tmimundiini,  Lib.  II.  c.  5 ;  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  LITr 
coL  aso,  c. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  in  hia  note  on  this  verse :  "  That 
these  titles  ["  Aipba  and  Omega,"  &cj  should  be  repented 
HO  soon,  ia  a  connection  which  demonstrates  that  iboy  are 
given  to  Christ,  will  appear  very  remarkable,  whatever 
eense  be  given  to  the  eighth  verse.  The  argument  drawn  in 
the  preceding  nnte  upon  it  would  have  been  strong,  wher- 
ever such  a  passage  as  this  had  been  found ;  but  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  ihia  greatly  strengthens  it.  And  I 
cannot  forbear  recording  it,  that  tkis  text  has  done  moro 
than  any  oilier  in  the  Bible  toward  preventing  me  from 
giving  in  to  that  scheme,  which  would  make  our  Lord  Jtsut 
Christ  no  more  than  a  deified  creature." 

It  is  ft  pity  that  this  excellent  man  did  not  lake  a  little 
more  pains  to  distingubh  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture 
from  the  corruptions  introduced  by  transcribers. 

(29.)  Bevektion  ii.  7.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  Gtod." 

Instead  of  rov  Otnv,  "of  God,"  the  reading  roij  BtoS  nou, 
"  of  mff  God,"  is  marked  by  Valer  aa  probable,  and  ia 
adopted  by  Mattha'i,  Griesbach,  Enapp,  Schott,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  and  Tischendorf. 

(30.)  Revelation  iii.  2.  "I  have  not  fbund  thy  works 
perfect  before  God,"  ('n^iox  tov  Biov. 

Here  the  reading  irtmiav  roO  e™  /uro,  "before  my  God," 
is  marked  by  Vater  (in  his  note  on  ch.  ii.  7)  as  probable, 
and  ia  received  into  the  text  as  genuine  by  all  the  other 
critical  editors  of  the  present  century  who  have  been  meiH 
tioned  in  this  note. 

This  oompletes  the  view  proposed  of  imssages  whose 
supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  affected 
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biguous  language  tlio  inlerpretation  most  favorable  toU 
theological  opinions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Sir,  Jowett,  n 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Osibnl,  ii 
his  recent  work  on  tbe  Epiatles  of  Paul  to  the  Thc^ak- 
nians,  Golalians,  and  Komans,  adopts  the  punctuation  d 
Lachmann  and  Tigchendorf,  and  translates,  "  God,  wbo  is 

over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen."  I 

But  supposing  it  to  have  been  shown  tbat  the  last  put  ] 

of  this  verse  may  gramraaticolly  refer  to  God  as  well  as  In  1 

Christ,  is  there  any  philoiogical  reason,  it  may  he  asked,  I 

for  preferring  the  former  construelion  to  the  latter?     In  I 

respect  to  this  point,  one  who  has  any  doubt  on  tlie  subject  J 

may  examine  the  use  of  the  word  et6s,  *■  God,"  first  in  thii  I 

EpisUe,  and  tlien  in  the  otlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  notiiiK  J 

the  examples,  if  he  can  discover  any,  in  which  it  b  apitCed  I 

to  Christ,  and  also  those  in  which  it  is  applied  to  a  being  1 

clearly  distinguished  from  Christ,  as  in  1  Corinthians  iii.  23 ;  J 

viti.  6 ;  xL  3 ;  xv.  24,  28 ;  1  Timothy  ii.  5,  ^c     He  will  I 

find  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  EpisUe  to  the  J 

Hebrews,  more  than  Jtve  hundred  instances  of  tbe  use  of  I 

the  word  in  question ;  and  he  will  also  find,  I  believe,  that  | 

there  is  not  among  them  all  a  single  clear  and  UDequiroral  I 

example  of  its  application  to  Christ.     But  if  tliis  be  the  J 

case,  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  it  is  not  so  appUt-d  I 

here.     The  argument  rests,  it  will  be  perceived,  not  on  the  J 

inconsistency  of  the  Trinitarian  constraction  with  the  the-  I 

q}ogy  of  St.  Paul  as  gathered  from  his  other  writings,  —  I 

that  is  another  weighty  consideration,  —  but  on  its  incon-  I 

sistency  with  his  habitual  or  uniform  we  oflangaoffe.  I 

(8.)  Romans  xiv.  10.     "  For  we  shall  all  stand  before  I 

the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  I 

Ilere,  instead  of  Xptarov,  "Christ,"  the  reading  &taS,  J 
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Ncwcome,  KQckcrt,  Norton,  and  others.  Griesbiuii  (io 
his  DiBnufil  edition)  and  Knapp  mark  it  as  uf  equal  anlbcr- 
ilv  will]  XpioTov.  CDiii[>are  Grieabach's  Symbolic  Cridcc, 
li.  114. 

"Aa  Borne  of  them  also  tempted,"  KaOitt  ad  n 
ivtlpaaoH.     Koi,  "  also,"  is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tiachei>' 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  prot*- 
bly  spurious,  and  bracketed  by  Vater. 

Archbishop  Newcome  observes,  **  If  wc  read  Jipurrir,  iIm* 
flense  is,  '  Nor  let  ns  tempi,  try.  prove,  provoke  Chrift 
now,  as  some  of  them  did  God  at  that  lime.' "  The  pas- 
sage is  (lius  understood  by  many  Trinitarian  conuneb- 
talors;  but  others,  supplying  the  word  "him"  instead  of 
"God"  after  "tempted,"  suppose  that  Paul  represents 
Christ  09  Hie  being  described  in  Numbers  xxi.  5,  6,  ai 
tempted  bj  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 

(12.)  1  Corinthians  kv.  47.  "The  secwnd  man  w  the 
Lord  from  heaven." 

'O  mjpiot,  "  the  Lord,"  b  here  marked  by  Grie?bftch  as 
]>robably  spurious,  bracketed  by  Vater,  and  omitted  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by 
Eiickert,  De  "Wette,  Mr.  Norton,  and  others. 

(13.)  2  Corinthians  iv.  14.  "Knowing  that  he  trhicli 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesns  shall  raise  up  us  alfo  by  Je~>ius." 

Instead  of  ii&  'iqoou,  "  by  Jesas,"  the  reading  irir  'l^^nv, 
"  with  Jesus,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tbcben- 
dorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  Biickert,  and  De  Wette. 

(14.)  Ephesians  tii.  9.  "  God,  who  created  all  ttungs 
by  Jesus  Christ." 

The  words  Si^  'h]aou  XpurroO,  "  by  Jesns  Christ,"  ara 
marked  by  Enapp  and  Vater  as  donbtful,  and  are  rejected 


( 
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by  Griesbacb,  Scbott,  Tittmanii,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn, 

Theile,  Tischendorf,   Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Mr. 
NorloD,  and  others. 

(15.)  Ephesians  t.  21.  "SubmiUJng  joQtselvea  one  to 
aiiolher  in  the  fear  of  God,"  iv  ipSffif  GtoC. 

Tlie  reading  .V  ifK^^  Xpiirro5,  "  in  ihe  fear  of  Christ,"  is 
adopled  by  Grieshach,  Knapp,  Schotl,  Titlmonn,  Vater, 
Sehoix,  Lnchmann,  Huhn,  Theile,  Tiachendorfi  Meyer, 
and  De  Welte. 

(16.)  Philippians  iii.  3.  "For  we  are  the.  drcura- 
ciaion,  whicli  worship  God  in  the  spirit,"  ol  nwi^iori  Bi^ 

Matlha^i,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tiscbcndorf,  Merer,  and 
Wieaingor  read  Btm  for  Gif.  So  alao  Wetstein.  Sup- 
posing this  reading  to  be  genuine,  the  literal  translation 
will  be,  "  who  worship  (or  pay  reli^ous  service)  in  {or 
through)  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  words  alao  grammati- 
eally  admit  of  the  rendering,  "who  worship  the  Spirit  of 
God";  and  so  Granville  Sharp  translates.*  But  this 
intcr])relation  introduces  an  idea  go  foreign  from  the  con- 
text, to  mention  no  otiicr  objeetion,  that  Mr.  Sharp  has  had 
few,  if  any,  followers. 

(17.)  Philippians  iv.  13.  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  wliich  strengtheneth  me." 

The  word  Xpiara,  "  Christ,"  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  by 
Knapp  and  Vater,  and  omitted  by  Griesbacb,  Scbott, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  and  others.  If  it  is  omitted,  the  translation 
will  be,  "  I  can  do  (or  bear)  all  things  through  Him  who 
Btrengthens  me." 

*  Bemarki  on  the  Uaa  of  the  DeflnitlTe  Ardde,  ftc  pp.  33,  M,3(I  ed. 
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(18.)  Coloftsians  ii.  2,  8.    "To  the  acknowlet 
the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Chriat ; 
nhom  are  hid  al!  the  treasures  of  trisdom  aiid  knowled{ 

fit  iiriyvBKTiv  roC  fjuun/piou  rov  e<cri;  Kai  irarpo!  Ka'i  tov  XpHn 
ir  ^  ila\  irayrtt  ol  6i)<ravpo\  r^e  ao'^iat  "tol   rtjt  yvmnm  a 

KpVtjlOI. 

The  words  iral  irarpit  ital  rov  Xpurrm,  "  and  of  tJie  Fali 
and  of  Christ,"  are  marked  aa  doubtful  by  Knafip,  I 
omitted  by  Grieabnch,  Scholl,  Scholi,  Lachmniin,  Titcbi 
dorf,  OUhauseii,  De  Wetle,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  P 
feasor  Eiidie,  Mr.  Norton  (see  p.  297),  and  oihers, 

Lnchmann,  Jleyer,  Sleigcr,  Ilulber.  and  Granville  Pe 
adopt  the  reading  rmi  itairnipaiv  rov  Btov  Xpumn,  which  t 
mita,  grammalically,  of  different  interpretations.  It  m 
mean,  1.  "  of  the  mystery  of  the  God  of  Christ "  (oon 
Ephes.  i.  1 7)  i  bo  Iluther  and  Meyer ;  or,  2.  *•  of  the  wj 
tery  of  God,  namely,  Christ,"  the  word  "  Christ "  being 
apposition  with  "mystery"  (eomp.  CoL  i.  27).  Slei| 
understands  Xpiarov  to  be  in  apposition  with  0«o;,  bo^ 
justify  bis  interpretation,  the  Greek,  as  De  W«Uq^ 
Olsliauscn  remark,  should  be  rov  XptoroC  6nu,  and  ^fl 
Otti  XfHirrov.  (| 

Tbeile  reads,  toC  ftvonjpi'ov  tov  Btov  irnrjiii  t-oO  Xptwn 
"  of  the  mystery  of  God,  llie  Father  of  Christ." 

Whicliever  of  these  readings  is  genuine,  ir  f, "  in  whotii 
or  "in  which,"  in  the  last  clause,  should  probably  be  uodc 
stood  aa  referring  to  ^wrmpiw.  So  Grotius,  Hammon 
Bengel,  Sehleusner,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others  cxpla 
the  words,  and  Professor  Eadie  translates,  —  "to  the  ft 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God,  in  which  all  the  tres 
ures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  Krc  laid  up." 

The  mcamng  of  the  word  Iranshilod  "mystery"  in  t 
Common  Version  would  be  better  conveyed  to  most  n» 


B  by  the  term  "  new  doctrine,"  or  "  new  reli^on." 
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(19.)  Colossians  iu.  13.  "  Even  as  Christ  forgave  you, 
so  also  do  ye." 

Here,  insteail  of  i  X^Mrror,  "  Christ,"  the  reading  i  nipiot, 
"the  Lord,"  ia  adopted  by  LachmaOn,  Tischendorf,  OIs- 
bauaen,  and  Meyer. 


(30.)  Coloasians  iii.  15.  "And  let  tlie  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts." 

"  The  peace  of  Christ "  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Griea- 
bach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vatcr,  Scholz,  Lachmano, 
Hahn,  TLeile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Do  "Wette. 

(21.)  2  TheHalonians  ii.  8.  "Whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  breath  of  bis  moutli." 

For  i  Kvptot,  "  the  Lord,"  Griesbacb,  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Schott  (in  bis  3d  ed.,  1825),  Schok,  Lachraann,  Hahn, 
Tlieile,  and  Liinemaan  read  6  xipios  'irjiroi-s,  "  the  Lord 
Jesus."  But  Matlhaji,  Pelt,  Schott  (in  bis  Commentary, 
1834),  Tischendorf,  De  Wetle,  and  others,  retain  the  coin- 
moa  reading,  regarding  li^oCt  as  a  gloss. 

(22.)  1  Peter  iiL  15.     "  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 

jour  hearts." 

Here,  instead  of  Btov,  "  God,"  the  reading  Xpurrov, 
"  Christ,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  and  Uuther.  Tregelles  argues  from  ibis  reading 
as  compared  with  Isaiah  viiL  12,  13,  that  "the  expression 
'Jehovah  of  Hosts  himself  in  tbo  propliet  finds  its  New 
Testament  exposition  as  an  equivalent  in  nipior  tbu  \purr6r, 
'Iho  Lord  Christ,"  tlius  marking  the  divine  glory  of  our 
Lord  in  ibe  most  emphatic  manner.""  Rut  noibing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Teatament 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Old  to  express  tUeir  own 

■  Aeeonat  of  tba  Printed  Tert  of  tbe  Greek  Now  Teatumnt, 
p.  199. 
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thoughts,  and  thus  to  appl^  it  lo  very  dUTerent  ml^ed 
irom  those  to  which  it  relates  in  itd  origiDal  c 
See,  for  cxani|ile,  1  Peter  ii.  9,  comp.  IDxodus  lix.  ( 
RomiinE  X.  6-t*,   cAmp.  Deuf.  xxx.  12—  U  ;  — 
X.  18,  comp.  Psalm  lix.  4. 

(23.)  1  John  iii.  16.     "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  lore  C^g 
God,  because  he  laid  down  bxa  hie  for  us." 

Here  ihe  words  toC  9«iu,  "  of  Gi>d,''  are  rejected  aa  *pa-l 
rioua  by  nil  raodcrn  editors.  They  arc  found,  so  fiir  as  it 
known,  only  in  one  Greek  manuscript,  and  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version.  In  most  editions  of  the  Common  Version 
they  are  now  printed  in  Italics ;  but  they  ore  not 
gnished  in  the  original  edition  of  1611.  Our  traDslatoit 
followed  Beza  and  the  Complutensioa  Polyglot  in  ica^nf 


(24.)  Jude  4.     "  Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  nod 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ,"  riy  ^nov  6<iminfv  Ofiv  Kol  xiptar  ifS^ 
'lijirovi'  Xpiariv  apBoi/xtfoi. 

Supposing  the  common  text  to  be  correct,  Gnuiville 
Sharp  would  render,  "  Denying  our  only  Master,  God,  and 
Lord,  Jeaua  Christ."  (See  before,  p.  199,  note.)  But  the 
word  Bfoii,  "  God,"  ia  omitted  by  Gricsbach,  Knapp,  Scholt, 
Titiinann,  Vater,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Theiie,  "nsch- 
endorf,  Huther,  De  Wette,  and  oUiers,  "Wo  may  then 
translate,  '•  Denying  the  only  Sovereign  Lord,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  Compare  Norton's  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  II.  p.  166, 

(25.)  Jude  5.  "Tlie  Lord,  having  saved  the  people  onil 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed  them  that  h^I 
lieved  not." 

For  6  Kupun,  "the  Lord,"  the  reading  6  'iTjnvOt, '' Jesos,"] 
is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  and  favored  by  Ruther. 
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(26.)  Jurle  25.  "To  the  only  wiae  God  our  Saviour, 
be  glory  and  majesly,  doramion  and  power,"  &c 

Ilurc  llie  word  rro0^,  "wise,"  is  omitted,  and  the  words 
)(A  'l^crou  XpuTTou  Tov  mplmi  i)fi£p  are  inaertfid  ni)er  pof^  6r^ 
troTtipi  tifiav,  by  GriesLacti,  Knapp,  Scholt,  Tittmann,  Vuicr, 
Scholz,  Lachmaon,  Ilulin,  TLeile,  Tisehendorf,  llutLer, 
De  Wette,  and  others.  The  passage  may  iLen  be  trans- 
lated, "  To  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  throvgh  Jesui  Ghritt 
our  Lord,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,"  &c. 
See  before,  p.  SOS,  note. 

(27.)  Revelation  L  8.  "  I  am  Alplia  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saiih  the  Lord,"  &c 

Instead  of  i  «ipior, "  the  Lord,"  nipiot  i  G<ot,  "  the  Lord 
God,"  is  adopted  by  all  tlie  modem  critical  editors  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  note,  and  even  by  Bloomfield, 
who  also  remarks,  "  By  most  recent  commentators  tliese 
words  ve  understood  of  God  the  Father."  He  himself, 
however,  esplains  Ihem  as  referring  to  Christ.  Professor 
Stuart  observes,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  tliot  "the 
weight  of  external  testimony  is  greatly  in  favor  of  Kuptet 
6  Bloc,"  and  that,  admitting  this  reading,  "  it  is  more  facile 
to  regard  God  as  the  speaker." 

'file  words,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  are  explained  iu 
ch.  xxi.  6  and  xxii.  13  by  "  the  beginning  and  the  end," 
"the  First  and  the  Last."  (The  words  translated  "tha 
beginning  and  the  ending"  in  the  present  passage  are  an 
interpolation.)  Compare  Isaiah  sli.  4;  sliv.  6;  xlviii,  12, 
These  expressions  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some, 
us  denoting  eternity,  or  unchangeableness ;  —  but  "  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end"  can  liurdly  mean  "without  beginning 
and  without  end";  —  by  otliers,  as  signifying  completeness, 
or  perfection.  Here,  and  in  ch.  xxi.  G,  where  ihey  are 
also  applied  to  God,  (liey  seem  rather  used  lo  denote  Iho 
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certain  accomplishmcDt  of  tiis  purposes ;  that  what  he  hM  J 
begun  lie  will  cany  on  to  its  consummatioa.     Thus  I 
8lenberg  remarlcs:  "  Tlie  cmphofis  is  to  be  laid  apon  6 
Omega.     It  is  ns  much  m :  I  am  as  the  Alpha,  therefon 
al*o  the  Omega.     Tlio  beginning  ia  surety  for  the  end."* 

The  words  in  (juestion  may  be  aulerstood  in  a  similar 
manner  when  applied  to  Chriat,  as  in  cb.  sxii.  13;  comp. 
i.  17,  ii.  8.  TIiuB  Erasmns  remarks  in  his  note  on  John 
viii.  2^1  as  cited  hy  "Wilson  in  liis  Concessions  of  Trinil*- 
riana :  "  Christ  is  culled  the  btgiiming  and  the  end,  becaow 
he  is  the  beginaing  and  the  consumma.tion  of  ihe  Church, 
which  was  founded  by  his  first,  and  will  be  completed  by 
hia  second  appearance."  t  So  one  of  the  Latin  Falben, 
Fulgcntius,  says,  though  he  gives  other  inenningB  to  the 
words :  "  Pnndpium  Christus,  quia  ipse  incboaTit  perfici- 
enda;  Jinu  Christus,  quia  ipse  perficit  inchoatu"  t  that  is, 
"  Christ  is  the  heginainij,  because  he  himself  commenced 
the  work  (o  be  accomplished ;  Christ  is  ihe  end,  because 
be  accomplishes  the  work  begun."  %  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
somewhat  similar  sense  that  lie  is  called  by  the  author  t£  J 
tie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  "  the  Author  and  Finbher  rf  I 

the  &ilh,"  &  Ti;i  viaTtmi  dp^^c  Kal  TtXtuer^s.  § 

(28.)  Revelation  i.  11.  "I  am  Alpha  and  Om^a,  ibo  1 
First  and  the  Last;  and,  What  thou  seest,  write  in  ■  | 
hook,"  &.C. 

Here,  the  words  which  precede  ''  What  thou  seest "  an  '] 
rejected  as  spurious  by  all  the  modem  critical  edilore. 


•  "Tho  ReTclatLon  of  Si,  Jolm,  cspoundcd,"  &e.,  Vol.  L  p.  lOT, 
Amer.  ed.  of  llie  Engl.  translaiiDn. 

I  Opp,  Tom.  VI.  col.  3:e,  E. 

t  Ad  TraBimmiduni,  Lib.  II.  c.  5;  in  Migna'a  Patrol.  Tom.  LXT.  j 
eol,  aso,  C. 

i  HebrewB  xil.  S. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  observea,  in  hia  nol«  on  this  verse :  "  That 
Ihese  titles  ["  Alpha  and  Omega,"  &c.]  should  he  repeated 
so  Eoon,  in  it  connection  which  dcmonstrat«s  that  tbey  are 
given  lo  Christ,  will  appear  very  remarkable,  whatever 
sense  be  given  to  the  eighth  verte.  The  argument  drawn  in 
the  preceding  note  upon  it  would  have  been  strong,  wher- 
ever Euch  a  passage  as  thi^  had  been  found ;  but  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  this  greatly  strengthens  it.  And  I 
cannot  forbear  recording  it,  that  Ihit  text  has  done  moro 
than  any  other  in  the  Bible  toward  preventing  me  from 
giving  in  to  lAat  sc/ieme,  which  would  make  our  Lord  Jesvt 
Christ  no  more  than  a  dtijied  creatvre." 

It  is  a  pity  that  thia  excellent  man  did  not  take  a  little 
more  pains  to  distinguish  the  genuine  text  of  Scriptura 
from  the  corruptions  introduced  by  transcribers, 

(29.)  Revelation  ii.  7.  "  To  him  that  over^ometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God." 

Instead  of  toB  Qtov,  "of  God,"  the  reading  tou  Oiov  pw, 
"of  my  God,"  is  marked  by  Valer  as  probable,  and  is 
adopted  by  Slatlhiei,  Griesbach,  Snapp,  Scbott,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  and  Tischcndorf. 

(30.)  Revelalion  iii.  2.  "  I  have  not  ftund  thy  worki 
perfect  before  God,"  inmior  roS  8iou. 

Here  the  reading  irJmioi'  tou  Btm  funi,  "before  viy  God," 
is  marked  by  Vater  (in  his  note  on  ch.  ii.  7)  as  probable, 
and  is  received  into  the  text  as  genuine  by  all  the  other 
critical  editors  of  (he  present  century  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  nole. 

This  completes  the  view  proposed  of  passages  whose 
supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Ti'inity  is  a£fecl«d 
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b}'  various  readings  of  die  origtnol  IcxC.  I  refer,  ll  will  be  ' 
nnderslood,  lo  readings  which  have  been  adopted  in  aaj 
of  the  leading  criUi^  cdiiions  published  wiihio  [lie  pre»uil 
cenlury.  In  a  large  majoriiy  of  these  passages,  the  vmri»- 
tioD  of  reading  Eeems  lo  me  to  be  of  little  or  nu  coiim- 
quence,  so  far  as  ihe  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned; 
but  I  wished  to  include  all  where  it  had  been,  or  might 
be,  thought  of  any  importance.  I  have  certainly  endeaf- 
orcd  to  omil  nothing  wbieb  a  Ttinilarian  might  regard  as 
favoring  his  belief. 
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written  by  SL  Jlchn,  403,  409. 
Its  cturactc:  and  purpose,  403  - 
404.  Speaki  of  the  lecond  oora- 
In^t  of  Chris:  ai  near  at  band, 

Apollinuil,  111,  1  IT,  133,  138. 

Apoilles,  the,  miraculous  inter- 
course of  oi,7  Saviour  with,  after 
his  remoTal  fnm  tbe  eartfa.  311- 
22T.  Thdr  expectations  concern- 
ing his  riaibia  retnm,3B4,  SOS- 
410.  Diiinely  eniiditoned  re- 
Ibf.  etKnb'al  truths  oC 
v,....<.u,u,ity  413;  oomp.  188. 
Wbr  this  illDtninallon  was  not 
further  Mlended,  410-437. 

A[Kwtulical  Cnnstitutlous,  488. 

Aquila,  bis  version  ofb.  Ix.  i;  SOI, 


Aiistotlfl,  161,  n.  178. 
Anna,  450,  489.  460,  n. 
Artiole,thoGreal[.Middtelon'5  Doc- 
trine of.  examined,  199  -  30t,  n. 


AliianasiHu  creid,  171,  173. 

Athanasiaa,  43,  BI,  111,  136,  ITl. 
Quoted,  3fl3.  On  John  L  IB,  433, 
D.  463.      /■wwitAthitDaaius,  461. 

AthenBgoras,  oc  the  Uigia,  838,  839, 

seo. 
Altribnla*  of  tkd  AjpoibiCiied,  or 
conoeivod  ol  a*  proper  panou, 
by  Philo,  sr  -  316,  336' 349)  by 
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tbaGnoaUcs,  334-336.  D.3S0;  hy 
Ihe  CBbiilUW,  360-363;  bj  It- 
H!ndD09,  SSa,  B63;  ftnd  by  tl 
CbriitisH  Fatlisn,  SGS-SflT.  / 
psncHu  re^irded  na  Fur  inferior  i 


in«iuiiDe  of  tiia  Expieuloii,  S 
Calvin,  93,301.  n.    OaJohDZ.SO]    1 


BAcon,  Lord,  on  Ilia  IiicnmiL 

130. 
Barnes,  Albert  dd    Act9    XX. 

Basil  of  SelcuciB.  450,  469, 160, 
Basil  tbe  Great,  460.  461,  u. 
BosnRKC,  nuoled,  9S,  SB,  100,  350, 

361. 
Baumgarteo,  on  Aota  XX.  3G;  II 

Baumgaiion-Cruiias,  on  Itooi.  ' 

Bcausobre,  quoted,  101, 103. 
Belier  or  a  mnnirest  eonlnuUcticni 

impwaible,  SOTj  comr 

88, 171. 
Bcugel,  439,  4TS. 
Benson,  Georgo,  on  1  1 


Cbalcedon,  Couucil  of  (A.  D.  tGl},  ' 

139. 
,    Ohntciains,  101,  n. 

Chnlmon,  Dr.   Thonuw,  CriQeiied, 

147,  IflO-ieS,  n. 
Cliri<Iinn  Disciple.  reTDmd  to,  t. 
Clirislian  Eiominer,  refbirad  to,  18, 


188.  n 

Bentle;  on  the  identity  of  Ibe  Chiu- 
IlRO  uid  PlatoBio  T[lnll7,  103, 
104 ;  quoted,  160,  4B4,  43B. 

Borrinian,  Jobo,  on  1  Tim.  ill.  10; 

las,  n. 

Beio.  Uis  editions  oT  tlia  Grealc  Tes- 

tameat,  436,  437,  476. 
Biblianl    Repinitocy.     iSie  Mayer, 


Klackwood'a  Ifogazine.  quoted,  ] 
HlownSold,  on  Her.  I.  8;  479. 
BOhma,  C.  F.,  on  Rom.  ii.  B;  3] 


Browne,  Sir  Thoniaf,  on  wilolicrafl, 

417,n. 
Bnll,  Biibop.qaoted,  44-10. 
Buni-an.  4U3. 
Burke,  Edmund,   89,  □.      Qu 


2116,  II.  323,  D.  833,  n.  S43,  n.  8M, 

Ciirittinnity,  pits^nt  tts.'.(i  of  o^ic- 
lon  ainircellnz  nupccIlDg,  6-1&. 
Iinpiirtance  iiT  correct   o^nioqc 
concerning,  30  -  39,    878  -  884; 
Olistoctes  Co  the  apraad  at  tba-J 
trnlb,  30-  38.    Blended  wHh  tbt-A 
eigu  opinions  even  by  Iha  «h>-  J 
iieet  Clirittian  Fatlien,  118,  IN.     ' 
Wb>t  it  tfliu:he»,  376.  870.      lu 
ln»tlmnblDvalup,377-37g.    Bui 
lt>  Buthorily  and  value  lue  paa 
when  it  is  not  regnnted  u  n  dV 
Tine  reveliilioii,  16, 17. 

CaBlsT.    Bie  Jesus  Cunisr. 

ChryeDMom,  367,  u.  463. 

Clinrcli  of  Knelaud,  servic«  of^  ITL 

Cicero,  quoted,  13,  IB,  100,  n. 

Clarke,  Adam,  on  AcU  xx.  18 ;  184, 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  43,  n.    QuoCad, 
867-868. 
,   CUiudiaout  Mantertiu,  4S3,  n. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  SG8, 
461,  n.  463,  467.     Ouoted.  I 
113,337,  aei,463. 


G,  466.     On  the  li 


triptUMk 
action  of 


Mnt  of  Borne,  qooled,  308,  n. 

Olemenliae  Homlile*,  quoted,  >81,  a 

-'---  Epiatla  toBie,""" 


CadaLists,  speculations  of  the,  3 

-363. 
Coarius,  or  Pfcmib-Csssarius,  4C 


gipreooioii,  8BB,  SBl. 

"  Coming  "  or  Christ,  not  literal  and 

perHoai,  but  figurative,  210,  x 

373,  374-381,  438.      Our  &>*• 

ir'a     Ungungo    conoemliiK    It 

^underttood  by  hie  Aptaikt, 

1,393^410. 

uion    Kngllfh   Veraion   of   tlu. 
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Knr  Tutament,  43T.    Uf«tntu- 

ktions  In,  146,  IBl.  ifc,  303,  n., 

■nd  eltewbcre. 
ComDinnication  ot  Fropcrtlet.  doc- 

trinfloftlie,  124. 
ComplBlBnsliui  Folyglol,  4a*-4S6, 

4TB. 
Conilsntine,  ths  Empomr,  ST. 
Conitantinople,  Council  nf  (A.  D. 

aBl),4S,lM. 
ConybeHro  and  Howum,  SOT,  n.  BOB, 

a.  4Tfi,  470. 
Cosri,  the  bOcA,  qnoteil,  33B.  n. 
^         '*        "        ' "  "       1    Aniioch, 


Cholcediin 


opiB,  Kpbc 


nu,  Litenin,  Nit 
"  Create,"  um  of  tlio  word 

m  moral  renoTaEion,  sei. 
Cudworth,  quoted,  BE,  OB,  lOG,  848, 

S4S.     Study  of  hla  work  on  Che 

latellcctaal  Syilem  lecoDimend- 

■d,  SB,  D. 
CureloniBD  Syriac  Terrlon,  4E0,  n. 
Cyril  of  Aleifuidrik,  11S-12B,  460, 


Q«ot«l,« 


AMnb-Cyril,  403. 


DukiMn.     Flfcni'^  representinf 

day  of  Oder  dnrkDeu  omkI  to  < 
■cribe  j!reat  uatioaal  oalamiti 

a7a,  a7B. 
Davidson,  Dr.  Samuel,  184,  n.  1 


Death,  Chri»liiui  tIbw  of,  J«a.    Use 

oFtlie  tann  to  denote  the  pitnkh- 

meDlorain,3«a.20B. 
"DeKeiicllii^  rrom  beaven,"  Sjcqnu 

tive  tnauiinft  of  the  opieulon, 

240,  24T,  Se«,  SBl. 
Devil.    8ie  Siitan. 
De  Wette.     St*  Wctle. 
DIJymiu  of  Aleutiiilrin,  4G0, 


I>oclnna  oAenlulit,  3W,  4S8. 
Doddridm  300,  D.    Ou  Bev.  i.  11 ; 


Drommood,  Sir  William,  13. 
Eadib,  Profcsjor  Jobs,  oq  CdL  iL  9, 

Eclectio 'Review,   187,  n.    IBS,  □. 

IBO,  n. 
Edncation,  mi^al  and  nligiani,  39- 

35. 
Eichhorn,  IGB.n. 
£i,  QM  of  UiB  word,  800,  n. 
Eleaiir,  or  Eliezer,  Bahhi,  288,  n. 
£Utni,  Die  of  the  word,  800,  n. 
F.lKTir  edllloni  of  tbe  Greek  Tw- 

Mment,  43T. 
ErDanationn,  Cabnllitic  doctrine  of. 

8fiO'8G3. 
Emlrn,  on  Ueb.  i.  10-13;  314,  n. 
Engtand,  slate  of  theology  In,  IS. 
EphesianB,  Epietlfl  to  Ihii,  388. 
Ephetni,  Goneral  Conticll  or(A.  D. 

431),  137 — Another  Council  al 

(A.    D,    448),   tlie    "  CooocU    of 


"  138. 


46B. 


,_-.,  ---,463,11.    Qoot- 

ed,  464.     Loosencu  of  his  cit*- 

lioiiB  from  Scripture,  466,  460. 
Enumofi,  S3,  n.  IBS,  n.  IBT,  n.  210, 

n.  303.  n.  SOS,  n.     Uia  edldona  of 

Uie  Greek  Teatoinent,  434,  4S6. 

Quoted ,  480. 
Error,  Inngnan  of,  how  far  it  may 

be  used,  430  -  413. 
Emm  of  the  Apoatlee,  why  not  iD 

corrected  by  our  SDTlour,410,  elc 
RunoDiius,  160,  46B,  400,  n. 
Eimebius  of  CasHnni.  88,  n.  460, 

463,  n.  466,  n.  401,  407.    Quoted, 

S7,  213,  464,  n.  463,  n. 
EnalaCbiui  of  Antioch,   461,  463, 

467. 
Eathj-mlDB  ZlKftbenul,  367,  o.  46i. 
Eatyehes,  138. 
Ezcerpla  TbeodoCi,  461,  n. 

Fathers,  the  earlitr,  regarded  the 
Father  alone  ai  the  Sapreme 
Cod,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  u 
far  inferior,  42,  43,  46,  208-318, 
aae,  366;  vomp.  98,  n.  IIS,  110, 
130,  n.  304,  20B,  333, 388.    Blend- 


lianity,  B4,  B 


0,  3£6   874. 


Borrowed  their  doctrine  of  tite 
Lorn  from  Phllo,  M,  316,  SSi, 
33^  36fi.     Opinion*  of  the  F»- 

■' -igthe  Logoi,SBS- 

locariiatlon,   108- 
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las.  strange  ■rguDienta  of  eome 
of  them  Tor  the  Trinity,  91,  62. 
Ute  of  their  quotatlonB  iiiim  the 
New  Tfitwunonl  in  teitaal  oriti- 
oiam,  t»»,  110.  Tbclr  reading  of 
Jobu  i.  IBi  4SD-MT.  Dale  of 
tlio  priuoipal,  4B3-4flB. 

Faiutiatu.oti  John  1. 18;  4S5. 

"  Faror  of  Christ,''  the,  tiSO. 

FemndD9,4S0,  459,  4S1.  n. 

^tat^  J.  F.  Ton,  on  Kom.  is.  6; 
207,  n. 

Flenry,  referred  to,  lOS. 

Food,  metiphm  derired  from  tak- 
ing, 340,  aso. 
Joster,  John,  qnoted,  IGS. 

franoe,  lesMii  taagat  hf  iti  relig- 
lotu  biiUvy.sa. 

Frituclie,  C.  F.  A.,  ou  Bom.  ix.  G; 
SIO,  n. 

FalgBDlins,  tGO,  4G1,  4G3,  n.  456. 
Qaoted,  45B,  d.  On  "the  begin- 
ning &nd  the  end,"  Si  a  title  of 
Chrut,  480. 

Qalk,  Theophllus,  on  the   Ptato- 

Dism  of  the  Fmhers,  loi. 
Gnadentia?,  4fiO,  4S9,  401,  n. 
Geneml  Rcnonitmy  and  BeTle*,  i 

forrod  lo,  105,  n. 
Garmun  phI]osD|ihr,  14. 
Gennnn  UieuloKv, 'l6,  Kfia. 
Ge!ieniui>,onl5u.ix.&;  )G3,n. 
Gibbon,  qnoled,  »l,  66,  129. 
Gleaeler,  refemHi  to,  416,  n. 
Gill,  Dr.  John,  n noted,  08, 


GInn 


.^.  ,_,lfl3,  t 


set. 


God,  rovenled  by  Chrlsttanlly  In 
hl>  patemnl  ohonctcr,  375,  370. 
FIgaratiTG  huignege  ated  to  de- 
■aribe  the  oporslions  of,  354,  3G5, 
880-388.  Use  ofUio  word  "  Qqd  " 
aa  a  nnnnion  name,  laD,  131, 
300,  301,  314,  810,  330,  885,  n. 
46B. 

Goethe,  11-13. 

GoTemment,  rtvil,  its  let-Khnnte 
paqiDso  nnd  bcjit  form,  2&. 

Gray,  gnoled,  on  Millon,  150. 

Greek  New  TcitBment,  Torinu!  read- 
ing! of,  433, 4:13,  r'c  UlEton-  of 
the  printed  text,  434  .  445.    Trin- , 


cipa]  oditionB  of,  published  in  ttiU 

oentary,  440-445. 
Green,  T.  S.,  bii  GramrDU-  of  ths 

Nsff  Tutament  Dulcet  rdiand 

to,  303,  n. 
Greenvood,  on  John  xl.  M;  (09,  il 
Gregory  Nnzianten,  or  of  Na^U' 

Kiim,  430,  413,  n.  433.     On  tte 

drity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  «£  <' ' 

On  tho  polTihoiBia  of  tlie  "I 

orthodox,"  64. 
Gregory  Jiv«en,    . 

453,  □.    Quoted,  46S, 

GriesfaBoh,  lila  critical  labcm,  4M. 
441.  On  the  Beoelred  Tnt, 
4)8.  Behrrad  to,  1S4,  a.  UH, 
]8»,  SIS,  n.  803,  n.  448,  444,  4U, 

tSl,  4T0  ■" 
Grotin»,  Ba, 
301,  n.  SO 


>Ny»a,4l 

>,n.4^« 


!l.  lS4,n.  180,  n.  101,0, 
,  n.  4Te. 
Gueriko,  434,  D. 

Hackett,  Proroaor  U.  B.,  o 

KX.S8i  134,  u. 
Hnhn,  805,  n.     CntnutworthJoaM 

of  hii  edition  of  liie  Greek  Tute- 

inenl,  443  -445. 
Haldime,  Bobcrt,  on   Rooi.  tx.  (; 

3U,  n. 
Hninmnnd,  on  Cal.  ii.  3,3;  4T6. 
"  Hb,"  qsc  of  the  proDona  wUhrat 

nn  antecedent,  3<IS.  n. 
"Heovcii,"  proper  moaninc  of  Ih« 

word,   HI    we  nt«  it,  SU.    860. 

"To  nsccnd  lo  heaven,"   "  to  ba 

In  heSTen,"    "  to  descend  ftna 

heevenj"  "tocome  fromhaaTen." 

tigiirstive  niBBiiing  of  the  expn»-. 

lions,  343-348,  383,   801.      Sta 

Kinj{dotn  of  Heeven. 
Qobrewe,  Epistle  lo  the,  not  mitUn 

by  St  Paul,  104,  n. 
Remrlobs,  1B4,  n.  180,  n. 
Bendernon,  Dr.  Ebeneier,  on  I  TiBi. 

ill.  IS,  187,  □.;  hii  error*,  ISO,  n. 
Hengstenberg,  138,  n.    On  B«t.  L 


icHtn*. : 
nils,  Shi 


110. 


I 
I 
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Hippotrtiu,  S3,  n.  401,  IBT.     Oa 

Rom.  il.  6.208-310. 
Hoftannn,  J.  0.  K.,on  iJobnv.aOi 

Holy  Spirit,  personality  nnd  divini- 
ty oTlhe,  (3,  04.  Use  and  menn- 
ing  of  tlia  lenn,  311,  S13.  Tlie 
coDceptlon  analogoim  to  that  of 
the  Logos,  B13.  The  Holy  Spirit 
oltcn  confoandoil  with  the  Logos 
by  the  earlier  F&lbcn,  B13,  n. 

Hope,  Thomas,  13, 14. 

HoTsley,  Bishop,  quoted,  91,  lOfl. 
Hecommends  the  etudy  of  Cud- 


HypotI»Oo  UnioD,  BT  -83.  History 
□Tibe  doctrine,  10T-I36.  a03,  n. 
LangUB^of  Bacon,  South,  Watts, 
■Qd  others,  129 -184.  Notnmye- 
terj,  but  uji  iibaurdity,  163. 

Tdacihb  CLARri,  486. 
Idatiui  the  Chronicler,  16a,  □. 
Idena,  trchetypul  world  of,  in  the 
Plutonic    philoeophy,    SOB,    3QB, 


Inadequate  ideas,  168,  S8T. 
laoarnation  of  the  Logos,  opinions 

of  the  Fathen  conccming,  168, 

tte. 
IncompTeiiensiblfl  propositions   not 

objects  of  belief,  185  -  160. 
Incomprehsnuble  truths,  184. 
Infinity,  our  idea  of,  165 -IGT. 
Inquisition,  the,  109. 
Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  411. 
Ir.terpral4Uion  of  language,  its  prin- 

ciules,  13S-ISG.      FundamBntal 

tnnciplfl  of  interpretation  vio- 
>(ed  by  Triuitarian  expositors, 
186,  ITO. 
Irensus,  319,  n.  313,  n.  35S,  480, 
4fil.  0.  Quoted,  111,  n.  113,  n. 
880,  BBL  On  the  iocnmatlon  oT 
the  Logos,  110-113.  Quotations 
of  John  1.18;  481. 
Udora  of  PeluaimD,  4GD,  4G9,  480. 


n  of  NovBtisn  « 


Jack  son's  editio 
ferred  to,  48,  n.  63.  n.  113,  n. 

Jupis,  on  1  John  v.  20  {  1ST,  n. 

Jerome,  466. 

Jerusalem,  destmctinn  or  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  Jewish  nation, 
bow  connected  with  the  eslab- 
llsbiueut  of  Christianity  or  the 
tleunlire  "aamlng"  of  Christ, 
376-277. 

Jesus  CRttisr.  Tiio  doctrine  tliat 
bs  Is  both  God  and  man  ■  con- 
tradictioD  in  termi.BT,  6S,18Sj  it 
turn*  the  Soriptoras  into  a  book 
of  «n1einas,  60,  61.  The  proposi- 
tion, that  he  is  God,  proved  to  be 
fnlso  from  tlie  Soripturw,  B6  -86; 


bvionslT 
his   fo^ 

wl^ 


any  san-o  which 

false,  86-88.      Taught 

but  to  God,  223,  320,  280.  .  . 
mlroeuloos  intercourse  with  his 
ApoatlH  and  first  folloirer*,  336  - 
238.  The  queetion  of  his  pre- 
existeuce,234-3a3.  Often  spiA- 
en  of  porsmallv,  when  bis  roligloii 
is  intended.  347-286,  308-184. 
Contincd  his  teaching  to  the  <*- 
lenlial  truths  of  religion,  413.  411 
-427.  Emploved  terms  familiar 
to  his  heoren  in  new  senses,  lear- 
Inp  their  meaning  to  be  gisduaHy 
unfolded.  170.  177;  comp.  284. 
His  divine  nullioritf,  IT,  420.  Ba 
Apostles,  ■'  Coming,"  Hypostatio 
Union,  Judgment,  Logos,  Hssakh. 

.Tewiah  nation.     S<s  Jemtalem. 

Jewish  opiniouH  respeoting  the  com- 
ing or  the  Messiah  and  aveuta 
connected  with  il,  348,  3fiO,  3C1, 
38S-406. 

Jewiih  praiadicM  ngolnst  Chris- 
tianity, 86,  336,  3GT,  388. 


John  i. 


Joannes    Donoscenns,  o 

18;  404. 
John,  the  Apostle,  Ilia  puipoee  in 

the  Introduction  of  bis   Gospel, 

321,  330;  in  the  eoauDeneement 

of  bis  Fim   Epistle.  929 -381. 

His  style.  3BT;  comp.  IBB,  360,  n. 

Knt  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 

402.400. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  Jfilton,  14». 
jowotl.  Professor   lleDJamin,   441. 

On  liom.  ii.  6:  4T3. 
"  Judge,"  use  of  the  verb,  283. 
Judgment  of  men  bjr  Christ,  68, 
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«1,  263,  370,  ari,  380  -  3B2,  384, 


Jnstin  MHtjT,  on  Iho  inaaz 
of  lbs  Logos,   IOS-110.      Quat- 
ei,  108,  n.  108,  30*,  306,  813,  - 


"  KiHODOM  of  Hoafen,"  or  of  God, 
or  of  tbe  Mesiish,  mewing  of  "' 
t«ni],  ITS,  ]f7;   fl^ntivs   ' 


Eiwpp,  03,  n.  BOS,  d.  M,  414,  44 

440,  470,  He. 
KoUner,  on   Rom.    ii.  E;    3i0, 


Lachiiakh,  IS4,  n.  190,  n.  3 
300,  n.  445,  440,  470  efc.  Ha 
edllioiu  of  tbe  Greek  TMUment, 
140.  441,  448. 

LdDtantitu,  quoted,  308,  n.  370,  n. 

Lamaon,   Dr.    Alvui,    referred    to, 

LaoRuige,  principln  of  Iti  inteiprc- 
tntion,  138 -ISS.  InCrinilo  Km. 
UpiItT  of,  138,  3SS,  184;  Civtes, 
141-147.  Couideradons  to  be 
attended  to  bj  ui  interpreter  of, 


press  iiicompniemibie  myilerlea, 

101 -les. 

Lurdoer,  463,  4S1,  n. 

Laleran  Conocil  (A.  D.  131&),  IDS. 

Ltnronce,   Archbishop,  oa  1  TIdl 

ill.  16;  1S6,  n. 
LeCleco,  806,  □.     Qnotod,  136, 137, 

13B,  371. 
Leo  I.,  Pope,  138. 
Ulierly,  civil,  trna  relieion  it<  only 


which  (hone  mtrnd  Chriit  *t  hk 
tran>lI|nir«tion,  cealnwnj  i«- 
upectiDg,  410. 

LileratnrB  of  the  day,  abinieo  of 
rell^oiu  principle  in  the,  B  -  is. 

Locltfl  83,  183,  100,  a.  20T,  n. 
313,  □. 

Logm,  meaning  of  the  term,  8DT, 
309-873.  lu  use  in  tbe  later  PI&- 
tonic  philouphy.  808,  SO*.  Per- 
aoniaed  ia  the  WiHlora  of  Solo- 
mon, 810,311.  Hiitundmuofth* 
conception.  310.  The  Logo*,  at 
Ant  penonififd,  afterwmnJi  .>jjr»- 
fnliteif,  or  conceived  of  rua  pmper 
perwin,  813.  Oplnioni  of  Fldlo, 
314  -  816.  St.  Jobn'a  on  of  tho 
tvrm,  S17  -  881.  Bc^srded  bj 
the  Fithen  of  tbe  flnt  fmir  oeo- 
lurie*  tod  u  nn  attrlbulo  Knd  ft 
person,  366-364.  Often  idonti- 
hed  with  the  UoIt  Spirit,  bihI 
with  the  Wi«<!oiii  of  God,  SIS,  n.  i 
comn.  803,  363.  Origen  qnoMd 
□a  Iha  relntlon  of  the  Lmcb  to 
tbe  Wiidom  of  Ood,  SM,  861. 
The  Logra  parli^y  Identified 
with  God  by  the  earlier  Fathon, 
806,860.    donceiTcd  of  aiano^ 


»ion   of  !?««  , 


LowUi,  Dr.  WiUiaiD,  on  Im.  tL  t> 

183. 
Lncinn  the  martyr,  160,  463,  WO,  n. 
Woke,  197,  n.  803,  n. 
Luaemann,  G.  C.  Q.,  143,  ITT. 
Luther,  on  lea.  ix.  S;  188,  a. 

Mackhiokt,  on  Titos  il.  It;  IM. 


I 


Marceitui,  31S,  4G0.  460,  400,  d. 

Manh,Bi>hop,lBl,n.   Qnot^tSl. 

Martini,  nferrcd  to,  13,  n. 

Hallhsl'i  editions  ofthe  GtMlcTe*- 
tumcnt,  433-441.  RoAtnd  lo, 
4fiT,  D.  176,  477,  481.  ' 

Mnurer,  a<i  led.  ii.  6 ;  IBS,  a.  , 

MBEiminiu  the  Arian  bliiiap,  «fiS,   i 
n.  lOE.  I 

Meyer,  Dr.  Levis,  on  Heb.  L8,B|    , 


lleu<ah,  thfl,  Jiiriih  eipectntloni 
BTid  foelliiftH  respeotiiia.  343-315, 
250,361,888-408.  &«  OU  Tes- 
tamanl. 

HDjer, 


1S7,  D 


a  10,  I 


803.  n.  SOS,  I 


BOal  n.'*48,  «8,'n.  4^0,  ct.    -,. 

OammeaUry  on  the  aew  Testa^ 

menC.  443. 
Michtulis,  J.  D.,  184,  n.  107,  n.  B03, 

n.  448. 
Mlddleton,  Blibop,  S3,  □.  186.    Hii 

"  Doctfino  of  tliB  Grwlf  Artida  " 

oismiaed,  109-303,  n. 
UUl,  Dr.  John,  43«.    His  edition  < 

tlio  Greolt  Tostiuniint,  438.  480. 
Millennium,  dootrine  of  the,  40< 

407,  409. 
Milton,  byperbolioal  lingntiKa  nsed 

cODcemlng,  by  Johnson,  Addbna, 

BanLlor,    sod   otbcn,    149,   160. 

Calls  unzelB  "sods,"  800,  n. 
Monk's  Life  of  ffimtley,  103, 104. 
Monophytito  harwy,  138, 139. 
Honts^.  RicbArd,  483,  a. 
Montrniicotl,  434, 489,  n. 
More,    Hsnrv,    hii    "Antidote    to 

AtfieUra,""  417,  n. 
Mora*,  on  1  John  y.  30 ;  19T.  a. 
UoDBi,  renuirlubla  longaaga  con- 
cerning, 388,  a. 
Moflieim,  quoted,  94,  BE,  S6,  n.  138, 

UO.    K?ferred  to.  418,  n. 
Man9oher,hii"Dogtnonge«ihicbt«" 

refenctl  to.  43,  n.  113,  n.    Erran, 

111,  n.  120,  a.     Quoted,  133. 
MOnter.  qtiolod,  117,  118. 
Mysteriet,  101. 


)    of    the 


"  Nahk,"   pleonutio 

word,  216,  318,  128. 
"Nfttare,"  nseof  the  word,  BIO. 
Nntnre  of  Chriit.    Bis  Hypcetatic 


Neirton,Sir  Iauo,on  1  Tim.  iii.  18; 

New  Vork,  Stale  of,  relijpaui  ftiniLt- 

Iciim  ia,  IS,  II. 
Kice,  Coancll  of  (A.  D.  S26),  13,  61, 


DertBi.,  on  Rom.  I: 


■  ;  312,11 


oof  or 


the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  181, 
182;  or  of  the  deity  of  tbo  Mo- 
eiikh,  1B3,  n.  AUcgnrieal  Inter- 
pratatlon  of  the,  418,  419. 

Olshaoaen,  184,  n.  189,  n.  4T8,  4TT. 
Quoted,  211,  n. 

Omniaolenoe,  our  idenof,  IST-IW. 

"  Only  Son,"    or    "  only-begotten 

■ppfied  to  Christ,  220,  488,  n. 

Orientid  style,  113,  33B,  241,  340, 
37T,  378,  382.  S8T,  288,  400, 

Origen,  OS,  n.  108,  n.  314,  460,  461, 
n.  462.  n.  Quoted,  120,  n.  121, 
883.  301,  SGB,  n.  On  tbe  incar- 
nntion  of  the  Lokih,  120-133. 
"     '■         '  "         '  the  Logos  to 


331-334.     Di 


Cbriitli 

.    313.    On  the 

if  the  great  body  of 


Uniturii  . 

believers,    3T1.      Quotation* 
John).  18;  468,467. 
Oithodoiy,  '■   ' 


Ki  cabed,  3! 


183. 


PatripBHians,  110. 

Pani,  the  Apostle,  hia  miracnlnua 

intercour/e  witb  Clirist,  335,  338. 

Not  the  aathor  of  (he  Epiatle  to 

the  Hebrews,  194.  n. 
Paulns,  on  Rom.  iz.  G:  310,  n. 
Pearca,  Bishop,  on  John  z.  3D;  98, 

Penn,  GranTllle,  HB,  478. 

"  Person,"  meaning  of  the  word,  la 

reference  to  the  Trinity,  10-13, 

47-61. 
PeUritn.  or  PelHu   hia  "  DograaU 

Theolc^ea"   referred  to,   13,  n. 

126,  lie.     Quoted,  100, 101,  883, 

308. 


I 


Pbnbadlua,  ix  Phnbadliu,  4G0, 404, 

466. 
Philantolwi,  rhmiel,  Anljic  versiira 


:h,  333, 

MB.  Hi»  concoprioiia  re»nectinK 
lliGLogai,314-SlS.  AppWthe 
term  Logos  It>  nngelt,  Mo«««, 
Aaron,  &c.,  328,  aiB.  Uii  tp«u- 
Intioni  concerning  the  Wudom 
of  God,  3SB  -  338.  MrpMtttlm 
other  a(tribnt«  or  Powim  of  Ood, 
Saa-M8,  and  even  the  Powm  of 
Ood  graenll;,  S43'34£,  wbic' 
he  identiSes  Hlth  the  Ideu  o(  th 
■nhatypal  world.  S4B  -  348.     Ui 

Kcnutlona  limiUir  la  thnte  or 
Qnottict,  CaballiU,  aud  Hin 
dooa,  334 -S&S.  Explumtlon  of 
the  proc»g  of  IhonEnt  which  led 
IUthflm,SS3-3E6.     8m  Psthen. 

PhikiieniBn  Syriac  Tersion,  4W,  a. 

Photiai,  4S4,  D. 

Plato,  ITS.  NoIbinE  retembluiE  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ttiaity  to  be  £nad 
In  hU  writings,  83.  Epiilles  as- 
cribed to  blm  ipurioui,  Bfl,  n. 

Platonic  philoaaplir,  the  later,  the 
source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ilT,  04-104.  S22.     Its  nrchetypal 

the  LngDK,  3DS,  SOS,  348. 
PUrooM  of  the  CJDMlica,  336,  SSI. 
Fliny'B  Letter  to  Trajan,  qtwicd, 

131. 
Plutarch,  quolad,  8». 
Focock,  Or.  Edward,  394,  n.  805,  n. 
Pope,  qanled,  ISO. 
Porter,  Piofessor  J.  Scott,  189,  a. 


I'uwera  of  Ood  hypoetatiied  by 
Phllo,  3B8-84S.  Segardod  by 
him  a>  oonatituting  iSt  Ideal  of 
tlie  archotTpal  worid,  343 '346. 
So  by  Dtben  among  the  Uter 
Platoniat*.  818,  $48. 

PrnvBr  to  Chrlit,  remarlu  on,  121- 
184. 

Pre-existenoe  of  Chiiat,  remarks  on 
■      "1-358. 


PrieallBT,   his    History   of   Early 


Frieatlev,   1 


I(M  n.      Erron,  111,  n.    Ill,  a. 

13a,  D.  3B3,  D. 
Prochis  of  Comlanlinople,  4Sa. 
Pr^dIntla^  4fi3,  n.     Qnoled,  *U. 
Ptolemy,  the  Gnostic.  834,  n. 
PnnDlDnllon  of  the  Greek  New  To*. 

tameiit  of  no  authoiilr,  lOS,  106, 

4T1. 


RecBircd   Text,  so   ciUlcd,  of   the 

Greek  Hew  Testiunent,  at- 04. 

43T,  433. 
Reiche,  on  Bom.  Ii.  G;  310,  n. 
Religton,  as  a  science,  deftned,  St. 

What  it  teaches,  3TS,  STS. 
Besurrection  of  Christ  eBecled  by 

the  power  of  God,  tho  Fatlwr, 

109,  n. 
Beveiation  of  St.  John.    See  Apoo- 

RoblnsOD,  Dr.  Edward,  9S,  n.  MS. 

On  the  word  wpo<Titvvtir,  4IT. 
Rotenmbller,  J.  G.,  93,  n.  134,  & 

I8B,  n.  1B7.  n.  301,  d.  SOt,  o. 
Biickert,  L.  L,  110,  n.  ill,  n.  4T4. 
Bufinus  of  Aqnileia,  457. 
fiulinua   Syrui,   or   P-'- 

4«3. 


ling  of  th 


worf,]M. 

by  Ohiist,  3T0. 

imdius,  relerrad  tn.  114. 

itnn,  Jewish  conception  of,  IH. 

Language  of  oar  Saviour  respeot- 

ing,  410,  411. 
_ue,  or  Saiiui,  C,  464. 
Schleuiner,  M,  n.  476. 
choettgen,  ISS,  n. 
Bholz.Dis  critical  reBearohea,  and 

edition  of  the  Greek  Teitament, 

4BS-44I.     RefCTTod  to.  1S«,  n. 

SOB,  n.  4S1,  470,  etc 
choti,  H.  A.,  134.  n.  180,  n.  1S7,  il 

30S,  n.  806,  n.  44K,  4T0,  dc. 
Schrader,  Earl,  ou  Rom.  ii.  6;  UO^ 

Serlvener,  F.  H.,  437,  n. 
Semisch,  quoted,  4SS,  4S6. 
Semler,  on  Rom.  ix.  I;  SOT,  B.  tl\ 


itri),  371. 
Shake* 


SepUrotb  of  the  C^tHiUite,  BGl.SGa, 

ikesocBni,  nnoted,  I0H,I86.    R«- 

Sh&rp,  Ontdvilla,  ea  ths  Oreek  nr- 
ticle,  ise,  n.  t7S.  On  rhilip.  lii. 
a;  476. 

ShBrfuck,  Dr.  WilliaiD,  quoUd,  G3. 
871,  ST8. 

'^  Sign  from  hoaTen,*'  270. 

Simpeon,  Kev.  John,  161,  n. 

SiTa,  363. 

Smith,  Dr.  John  P7B.  184,  n. 

Socinns,  regiUTled  Chrisl  119  ■□  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  2M, 

SocralH,  the  philOHipher,  33. 

Socralea  Scholoaticas,  4(10,  n. 

"  Son  of  Ood,"  use  nnd  meiuiing  of 
Ihe  term,  SB,  218-311. 

"  Son  of  Man."  menning  of  tha 
term,  3(16,  368. 

SoQIb,  Dr.  Robert,  on  tbe  Incamn- 
lion,  iao--133. 

Soanniin,  hi>  Lt  Phbniint  d^miU, 

Sniomen,  qnolsd,  460,  n. 

Spenser,  quoted.  83. 

SpiritorOod.     5e«  Holv  Spirit. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  adopu  I.Hlimann'i 
text,  441. 

Sleimr,  on  Col.H.ai  4T8, 
teplien,  hi*  addren  to  Cbriit  at 
nartyrdoai,  314. 
™,  Robert,  b)a  third  edition 
IB  Greek  Teatmnent,  438, 137, 

loctrine  of  the  ranoTation  of 


Slolt,  on  Btnn.  ix.  4,  6;  107,  n. 
212,  n. 

Stniirt,  PinfeHor  Mos»,  bia  Letter* 
to  Dr.  CbaimlDK,  8,  n.  41,  68,  60, 
83.  On  John  x.  BO;  M,  □.  On 
the  abMnce  of  ths  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  fram  the  Old  Teatameat, 
181,  n.  On  Acts  xx.  38;  184,  n. 
On  1  Tim.  iii.  IB;  189,  o.  IBO. 
On  Rom.  ix.  6;  210,  n.  On  Heb. 
i.  8j  301,  n.  On  Titni  il.  13; 
BOS,  n.  Mutranilation  of  Tertnl- 
lian,  360,  n.  On  Rev.  i.  8;  4T3. 
Referred  to,  308,  n.  443. 

Snfieringi  of  Ibii  life  regarded  bj 
ttiB  Jewa  a*  ptudihinenta  from 
God,  413. 

S}-Qunschu>,  venion  of,  301,  n. 


Synodi.     Stt  Ancyra,  Antiocb. 

Talxvd,  qnoted,  Z3S,  n.  280. 
TaCian,  on  the  Logos,  8GB. 
Taylor,  Dr.  John,  of  Norwich,  207, 

TerlniliBn.  quoted,  118,  310-113, 
813,  n.  818,  8«2,  366,  □.  3T0,  n. 
Referral  to,  93,  n.  lib,  IIT.  On 
lbs  incarnation  of  the  Lo^.  116 
-117.  LooBenesi  of  Ijie  citations 
from  Scripture,  466. 

T>»Unient.    Sse  Greek  New  Ttatn- 
mont,  Old  Tatament. 
Becoptns,"  437. 


i.  18; 
463. 

TUeodoniiu,  tbe  Emperor,  137. 

Theodotlon,  Tenion  of,  301,  d. 

Theodotua,  4fiD,  463. 

Theology,  Btalo  of,  in  England,  IB; 
in  Germany,  16;  in  America,  IT, 
1  e.     InTeieisie  erron  In,  36. 

Theophiina  of  Antiocb,  388.     Qnot- 


I.  13B,  0.  310,  I 


tditlona  of  tba 
Greek  Teiluraeiil,  440,  441.  B«- 
ferred  to,  448,  481,  470,  tU:. 
itlouinn,  son,  n.  443, 443.  470,  tic. 
tint  of  B<MCr»,  4M,  482,  481. 
Qdoled,  463,  n. 

Tmsnbatantiatiuo,  IDS,  Itl,  1G>. 

Treeollea,  Dr.  S.  l'„  184,  n.  187,  n. 
188,  n.  189,  n.  434,  n.  436,  433, 
446,  473,  ttc.  Bii  aritical  Ubon, 
443,443.  Hisargnmentaintkvor 
of  the  reeding  "  only-begotteti 
God,"  in  John  i.  18.  exnmiDed, 
44S-469.      On    1   PetET  iii.   16; 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  contradio- 
I017  ID  term*  to  that  of  the  nnily 
of  God,  40,  11.     Opinlona  con- 


lEilAL    INDEX. 


ceminf;  It  befbrs  tna  Oouno)!  or 
Nice  verv  dilTen'nt  trnni  tlie  mod- 
em doolAi*,  *a,  13.  ( Sie  Fnthm.) 
Vnrion*  modlfloBlioiu  of  tha,  44  - 
ET.  KiUlilithed  In  iU  nnuent 
fonn  bv  die  foartb  itenenil  Lnle- 
rm  CodiidII  (A.  D.  lUIi),  IDG. 
Ho  preteucs  tbiit  It  !■  trpreitly 
tiiDght  Id  the  Smptnrwr,  «S,  HI). 
Cbnuges  in  tbs  modo  oT  <U  de- 
fence, SI -93.  In  orlfda  in  cha 
later  Platonio  philotophj,  M- 
106;  Dothinic  rdembbriff  It  in 
Plato  blmulf,  M.  (SHViitben, 
Lopw.)  KTHlencB  of  EoElcaing- 
licikl  Hlitory  sgainit  it,  1l)4.  Not 
a  TDTitar]'.  but  an  atunrilitv,  IHS, 
170.  Piwent  atata  of  oiiiiiion 
oooccming  It,  4  -B.  An  nnjilem- 
uit  BUbjacl  lo  ditcuM,  3] -36, 
3GS,  SSU.      See    Jebue    Chbiht, 


tuice,20-aS,3TB,3iB. 

VALBimsiASs,  the,  SB4,  n.  S3T. 

Valenllnus,  4S3. 

Varioiu  readlngt.     Ste  GrHk  New 

Tentamont. 
Valer,  1B»,  n.  306,  b.  443,  44B,  470, 


FeHwm  a<  tlie  readering  of  LogM, 
S70,  STl. 

Vonions  of  tlio  New  Testament,  in- 
dant,  reading  of  1  Timolby  ill,  Ifl 
III,  lfiS-lST,n.;  thair  date.  186. 

Vlclarinaii  Arer,on  Johni.  18;  405. 

Ticiliiu  of  Tspsa,  4SD,  463,  a.  W6. 

Viihnn,  862. 

Voltaire,  11,  H. 

Wahi,  on  John  x.  BO;  B8.  n. 
WakeflelJ,  (liliwrt,  307,  n. 
Wailon'a  Polyglot,  438.  • 

WulerUmd,  on  tlie  word  pcnon,  41 , 


Watts,  Dr.  Isuc,quoled,TS,ti.: 

133,  103,  n. 
WestminitBT    Ajsemblj'*     Sborter 

Cutecliiim,  qaoled,  68. 
Wetateln,  145,  u.  ItS,  184,  n.  : 


30S,  n.  484,  43ft,  4U, 


4S2,  430,  It 
WetlB.  Da,  1 

313,  n.  300, 


Jolini. 


187,  n. 

Pi^nilaveCiirislianllyr*-    I 
ftrred  to,  49,  n.  113,  u   ■"■    - 


WhitliT,  refRred  to,  43,  o 

178,  213,  n.  463,  n. 
White,  Dr.  Josepb,  133,  n.  187,  U 
Wiuinger,  188,  n.  4TB. 
Wil»an,Jolin,b>s ''  Scrlplnra  PmoA 


_.,   __   1  John  T.  30;    107,  n. 

On  Titiu  ii.  13  and  .lude  4i  3M, 
n.SOS.n.    OuRam-ix-e;  tll,D. 

Win^tanley,  Bev.  Calvin,  on  ihe 
Omt  article,  303,  d. 

WiuMr,onRom.ii.  6i  SIO,  n, 

Wiidom  of  God,  the,  peraonlflcittou 
or,311.  Oflcoldenlifledintlitha 
Lof^F,  813,  n.  368-838.  Pbitfl 
conceptions  of,  883-338.  Orisn 
o,,_it*  relation^to^the  Leg..,  Sa, 

Talen'ce  of  tha  bdlef 
,417. 

nlhouy  i,  33. 
the,  a*  the  renderiof;  of 
LopH,  870,  an.    S*«  Ltigos. 
Words   can   vxpreu   only  butaia 

lUeiu,  103- IH. 
"  Wonbip,"  Doe  oTthe  irord  in  tbs 
CrmtDoD  Vonion  of  tlia  Kbifc 
447,  448. 


Witobenift.  i 

in.  413,  4l' 

Wood,  A.ilh. 

"Won 


I 


GREEK  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


"Pit;!  ' 

-pxn  .  . 

Bio,  ^-21,  n 

ryu  tint,  243-245. 

iviKoXtlireai,  228,  229. 

«^,  n. 

(ail,  261.  324,  D. 
enit,   Its,   114,   120,   I 
365,  n.  US. 


EciX<Iird(j<.  221,n. 

X^f,  307,  S69.     \6yos  i}>ilii- 

BiTos,  npoipopucoc,  370. 
fiovoyti/tfs  Gros,  44S  — 469. 
ovToc   rpferring   to  a   romoter 

antecedent,  197,  n, 
1r^pa|la,  294  -  29S. 
npoaKvyilv,  447. 
atipi,  320,  n.     jtoTo  irapiia,  208, 


I 


n 


BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW,  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES 


